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PREFACE TO VOL. 11. 


T ITAVJB to tliank tny ciitics for tlioir favouring, 
not to say flattering, comments on tiie First 
Volume of this work. With hardly an exception 
they have agreed in crediting the book with the 
])raise of being readable, picturesque, impartial 
in S|^rit, and full of interest closely packed. Only 
one or two of them have quarrelled with me for 
not writing a more elaborate or a more philosophic 
woi’k. As I never meant to do either in their 
sense of the words, the criticism would need 
no sort of answei’, but for the chance of its mis- 
leading some who are prone to think all critics 
equally infallible. 

It would have boon easy, as E said before, to 
make four volumes of my history instead of two. 
Witli much interlarding of notes and fL‘e(][uent 
, rofbronces to secret or very private documents, 
and with a noble disregm'd for the limits of printed 
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space, tlic thing could have been done to perfection. 
I had only to add alai’go intermixture of seemingly 
philosophic assumptions ; and one set of critics 
would have been perfectly pleased on that score. 
13ut, as aiiyone who has fairly read the book 
might see foi* himself, its chief aim was neither 
exhaustiveness nor philosophic depth. To give 
the readei' a condensetl yet I’eadable summary of 
facts carefully culled and impartially stated, whence 
ho might draw his own moral, as well as reap his 
owm profit, was the guiding princijfie of my under- 
taking. The art, not the philosophy of history 
being iny standpoint, and a full, well-ordered 
conciseness my aim, it is merely waste of lj»’cath 
to blame mo for not doing what I never meant to 
do. In history proper, philosophy as a r\do has 
no business to lay aside its mask, and speak un- 
covered to an audience intent on followiner the 
ai'tistic development of an interesting tale. The 
exam])les by which it teaches should not take the 
form of disquisitions. 

With regard to authorities again, lleferencos to 
private letters and rocortls never before published 
may look imposing, but may turn out mere im- 
positions. In very few cases will they help the 
historian much. in mine 'they would only have 
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cnliancod the difficulty of comirig to right conclu- 
sions. All that I needed I have found. Whether 
my conclusions are always right or no, it is very 
unlikely that a more embarrassing choice of 
documents would have made them less wrong. 
If my estimate, for instance, of Tjord Canning’s 
]>olicy bci oj)en to disproval, the faidt under any 
circumstauces would rest not with the documents, 
but with my own power to read them aright. 

L. J. T. 

July Vlth, I8G(i. 
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OIIAI’TRK V. 

On the 29tli of February 1850 Lord Canning chap. v. 
took Ills seat and oaths as Governor-Ccncral of A.iTlsfio. 
fjidia. Third son of the brilliant George Canning, Lord Canuiug’s 
heir in some degree to his fatlicr’s classical cnltni-o, 
winner at Oxford of all but the highest honours, 
ho had succeeded in 1887 to the peerage a few 
years before conferred on his father’s widow. A 
hardworking if not very prominent member of the 
Peel ministry fi’om 1 841 to 1 846, ho again took 
office in 1853, as postmaster-general in the cabinet 
of his old chief, Lord Aberdeen, From thence 
his interest or his abilitios pointed him out to 
Lord Palmerston’s government as a fit successor 
to the great Marquis of Dalhousie. If many 
people at home wondered at the choice so made 
with the outward sanction of the India House, 
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it was not likely tliat tlie lat-o liead of tlic Rnglish 
post-odice, liow grout soever liis seeniing fitness 
for tlie liiglier post, would l)e hailed with mucli 
entlinsiasm on the scene of Ins predecessor’s 
triuTn])lis. Bid the tinu' was favonrahle to mode- 
rate talent; it only remained for the new i-uler to 
tread peacefully in ])a,{hs cut out by the great 
pioneer whose ])lac.e he fillial ; and afti'r all, in his 
case as in that of most other viceroys, the futui’o 
alone could test the wisdom of an apjiointinent 
on which nc'ither the public knowledge nor general 
hearsay ha,d thrown any s])ecia1 lighl.. 

During the fii-st months of his rcagn, there was 
little to withdi'aw Lord Canning’s mind from his 
daily I'ound of adminislintive duty, ddie war b(‘- 
tw(‘ 0 ii England and llnssia, was \irlually over 
when he reached Calcutta ; the Khonds and the 
Santhals were soon ]jut dowm ; Oiidh ga've no 
cause for present disquietude, although its late 
ruler, from his new retr(»at at Titaghur, was busy 
planning wdth his English agtads the means, as he 
fondly ho])ed, of recov('ring his lost throne. While 
Jung Bahadoor was leading his Ni'pnlose to 
victory against the warriors of Thibet, whih' the 
ruler of Cabul was strengthening his hold on 
Candahar, and debating wdicthc'r he should or 
should not hel]) the ruler of Herat against the 
Bei-sians, British India seemed (roe, in ])eaco and 
safety, to wmj-k out the ncAvly mooted ])roblems of 
her inner life. Through all iier jirovinct^s tlie new 
spn-it of an eager, masterful, inventive Anglicism, 
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a spirit of wliicli Dalliousio himself had lieeii at caiAi’. v 
once the tool and the fashioner, was thivatening a.j>. 185g. 
erelong to force its way through the last barriers 
of Eastern prejndice, shiggislmess, self-content. 

India slowly conquered by the might of Bi'itish 
arms, Avas being conquered afresh by the resist- 
less woihings of British civilization, as e,\q)ressed 
more n,nd moni cleai’ly in tlie school, the steam- 
ship, the railway, the olecti’ic t(;]ogi'n])h. Half 
nnconscionsly th<' stronger race, obeying the 
inevit.ablc law in all such cases, was beginning to 
set its maih, for betti'r for worse, iqion the 
Aveaker. Each new blow struck at the social 
barbarisms enforced or tolerated by thc' priests of 
Brahma or Mahomet, seemed like hewing anotlna- 
foothold up the ice-clad ste('p of still defiant 
supei-stitions. Each new school o)‘ coll('g<5 o])('ned 
for tlui teaching of English lore, heljAcd to Anglicise, 
in some measure perhaps to Christianize the youth 
of Bombay and Bengal. The very elements of 
modern science could not but clash with the 
time-old ])hiloso])hy of Brahmin pundits and the 
strong fanaticism of Mahomedan ])riests. While 
Old Bengal was gnashing its teeth for i-ago at 
the gp’OAving ascemhincy of English ideas, Young 
India AA’as every day giA'ing fresh ])roofs of zeal, if 
not foi‘ the A'iny spirit, at least for the outAeard 
show of Western civilization. If a taste for read- 
ing English books, for speaking thc English lan- 
guage, for dressing, dining, disporting after the 
English fashion, for gainsaying all kinds of reli- 
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gious doctrine old or new, passed Aviili many a 
young Hindoo for a thorough assimilation of him- 
self to his English neighbour, many more seemed 
I’eally l>eut on cari-ying the spirit of the new 
movement into matters more nearly touching the 
national welfare. Worthy of S]ieeial not ice; hi the 
latter regard was the /.eal of fio])al Hingh, a sub- 
inspector of schools, AV'ho in the; district and city 
of Agi-a succeede'd in starting nim'ty-seven giiis’- 
schools, showing an average of twenty juipils 
<‘ach. In several oth(;r places, notably in IVlutti’a, 
Mahpioorie, Poonah, Ahmedabad, like etforts on 
the ])art of liberal-minded natives led in due time 
to answering results. 

Tlirough all ranks and classes, into the very 
strongholds of Hindoo orthodoAV, tlu; noAV h'aven 
was slowly working its Avay. AV^heu Loi-d (Man- 
ning’s government set about framing a bill to do 
away Avitb the more disgracefid forms of Hindoo 
polygamy, the ])etitions in favoui' of the noAV 
measure Avere signed, among a host of lesser 
names, by the highbred llajahs of IXuddea and 
Dinagepore, aiid the yet more illustrious Maha- 
rajah of linrdAvan. The evil thus denounced in 
high places might fairly be dcojned a reproach 
not only to English morals, but e\'en to the s})irit 
of Hindoo philosophy. That a high-caste Hindoo 
Avhosc wife boro him no male heir Avas free to 
marry a second, a third, or a foAirth, until lu; had 
gained the needful bh'.ssing, Avas indeed a vital 
part of the national religion. But the license by 
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Avliicli many a Koolin Brahmin might iako to 
himself ton, twenty, even a hundred wives, some 
of Avhom lie might not visit once in a tAvelvemonth, 
most of whom still lived hi their fathers’ houses, 
kept at their fathers’ own cost, Avidows in every- 
thing hut the name, was accounted by numbers 
of honest Hindoos as only a foul misreading of 
the sacred text, as a source of unbounded mis- 
chief to the national morals. For reasons (jf 
weight howevei', Mr. Grant’s new bill was di’oppi'd 
afb'r its first reading ; but the humanity which 
])i'omptcd it gave yet another handle to the igno- 
rant and tlu' liigoted for accusing tlie governmmit 
ol‘a det'p-laid j)lot' against the religious creeds of 
its subjects. 

Another measure which displeased the Hindoos 
ot* the old school was the genei’al order issued in 
,bdy, binding all future reci-iiits for the native 
armi(.« to take an oath of general st.'rvice within 
or beyond the limits of Hindostan. The last 
warrant tbi* a measio’o long since pi'ovoked by 
the contrast, bchween an average sepoy of Bengal, 
showy, soldierlike on ])arade, but sjioilt by long 
indulgence and oviauveening easte-|)ride for the 
rougher business of war, and his smaller, meaner- 
looking, but handier and bettei- disciplined com- 
I'ades of the ]\radra.s and Bombay armies, had 
been fui-nished by the mutinous conduct of more 
than one Bengal regiment at the Cutset of the 
last Burmese war. When the Hindoo soldiers of 
Madra,s, when the Sikhs and Mahomedans of 
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Upper India were ready to go anyvvliero, by land 
or sea, at tlieir masters’ biddino^, it seemed too 
bad that a number of fine gentlemen from Oudh 
and Rohilkund should grow ripe for mutiny at 
the bare prospect of having to cross the “ dark 
water ” between Calcutta and Rangoon. The 
new oi’der, which placed all future T'ccr’uits on the 
same level of general usefulness, aimed, like LoT*d 
Dalhousie’s plan for enlisting Sikhs into the 
regular infantry, to uproot that tyranny of the 
higher castes which, having long been the re- 
proach, was shortly to prove the I'uin of the 
Bengal army. Of course a reform in itself so 
wise, so needful indeed for the future holding of 
Pegu, could not but deepen the mistrust ah'eady 
working in the hearts of those long-favoured 
monopolists, the high-caste soldiery of Bengal. 
To men whose fathers had accustomed them to 
look on service under the Company as their 
special bh’thright, any atteni])t to throw that 
service open to others seemed like a wanton 
breach of faith on the part of their ungrateful 
masters. 

Close upon the end of the same year 185G, 
Mr. Barnes Peacock’s act for supplying India 
with a now penal code was read in the Tjegislativo 
Council for the first time. After twenty-three 
years of waiting, hoping, fearing, grumbling, pro- 
testing, Indil seemed to have gotten hold at 
last of the prize originally prepared for her by 
Mr. Peacock’s earliest Ibrcrunncr, Lord Macaulay. 
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Bandied from Calcutta to England, from one 
official to another, denounced in its every dchail 
by this or that party, consigned for some years to 
utter oblivion, then cui-tailetl, remoulded, polished 
up by Mr. Drinkwater Bothune, the Macaulay code 
ha«l still to go through another course of public 
criticism and ollicial worrying, before it found 
a new godfather in Barnes Peacock. But the day 
of its formal enthronement was not even yet. In 
s])ite of fresh outcries against the cruelty of placing 
Euro])eans and natives under one common law, 
against the danger of abolishing the old distinctions 
between the courts and judges of the Company 
and those of the Crown, a plain code of civil and 
criminal procedure, Avhich snp]danted all the old 
jarring, bewildering outgrowths of Hindoo, IMiis- 
sulrnan, Company’s, and common law, by a system 
expoundable in a thin volume, and for clearness, 
soundness, com])rehensiveness, Avell-nigh equal to 
that wrought out for the Ihinjab by the ready 
genius of its new' rulers, could hai-dly have failed 
to pass triumphantly through its last remaining 
ordeal, had the secontl year of Lord Canning’s 
government proved half as peaceful as the first. 
Unhappily however, the spells which had so long 
fought against a measure on the Avholo so admi- 
rable Avere not to bo laid until the Avorst storm 
that ever broke over British India, the great rising 
of 1857, had fairly passed away. 

The rainy season of 1850 made itself remembered 
in Upper India by a fearful outbreak of cholera, 
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CHAV. V. wliich travelled steadily onwards from Agra np to 
A.1). 1856 . Meeanmoor. In the former city, out of a hundred 
natives daily seized by it, more than thirty died 
each day during the greater part of Juno. From 
the city it spread to the cantonments, whence the 
European soldiers, after losing many of their 
number, were hurried off into camp across the 
J urana. Leaving Delhi comparatively unharmed, 
the cruel plague fell heavy on Meerut, slaying of 
natives and Europeans more than a hundred daily. 
In vain did crowds of frightened natives troop 
forth day after day thi'ough the ever-^iouring rain 
to appease with gifts and j)rayers the 5vrath of 
their favouiatc deities. Gwalior, Muttra, Alighur, 
Eareilly, yielded up their share of victims to the 
mysterious visitant. Loss fortunate than their 
Meerut comrades, the English soldiers at Lucknow 
were sore smitten for a time by the common 
scourge. Turning w'cstward, after punishing 
Jvui-iiaul, the cholera suddenly leaped upon Lahoi*e 
and the airy cajitonment of Mecanmeer. In three 
weeks of August some two hundred of the English 
troops hero quartered fell sick and died. Mean- 
while the disease had fastened upon Ferozepore, 
where the soldiers, native and English, wore soon 
being swept off by ten and twenty a day. At 
length Amballa itself, so strangely spared before, 
came in for its turn of shai’p suffering. Many 
hundreds in all of sepoys and English soldiers 
perished during the months of July and August. 
How many thousands of natives were swept away 
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in every district tliat liad felt the foul breath of a 
plague, this time made hungrier by the heavy rains 
that followed close upon a long drought, may be 
dimly guessed from the fifteen thoiisnnd deaths 
said to have been reckoned up in the city of Agra 
alone. 

Heavy floods in Bengal and the Punjab, the 
building of a new town, called after Lord Dalhousie, 
at the mouth of the Bassein river, the appointment 
of Sir Patrick Grant as commander-in-cliiof of 
Madras — an act of loug-delayed justice to the 
officers of the Company’s army, — the naming of 
General Anson as successor in Bengal to Sir 
William Gomm, the visit to England of the late 
(pieen-mother of Oudh in vain search of redress 
Ibr her husband’s wrongs, — such are the chief re- 
maining incidents that for a moment catch the eye 
of the annalist on his way to the handling of more 
ev'cntful themes. AWiile these things were hap- 
])ening in their several turns, the shadows of a 
coming war with Persia were groAving clearer and 
clearer to the eyes of British-Indiau statesmen. 
Driven back from IToi’at by British threats in 
185:>, the Persian court seems to have vented its 
spite against England in a series of personal 
insults to the Bi-itish mission at Teheran. At 
length, towards the end of 1855, Mr. Murray was 
fain to haul down his flag and lead his folloAvers 
away to Bagdad. Months passed Avithout redress : 
the self-exiled mission still dAvelt beyond the 
Persian border, Avhile again a Persian army Avas 
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marching upon Herat. A weak ruler and divided 
garrison could not hold out long against over- 
powering numbers and approaching famine ; and 
before the end of October 1850 Esah Khan had 
sun-endercd to the Persian commander a fortress 
which Persia, but three years before, had bound 
herself never to attack. 

On the 1st of November the Governor- Grcneral, 
reluctantly obeying orders sent out from England, 
proclaimed wai- with Persia in the name of the 
East-India Company. Por some weeks before 
that time Bombay had been astir with prepara- 
tions for, a naval and military armament destined 
to attack Bushair on the Pei'sian Gulf. By the 
loth of November the last ships of the Bombay 
expedition were steering towards Muscat. Eorty- 
five sail, including eight war-steamers of tlio 
Indian na^'y, carried a compact force ol‘ about five 
thousand seven liundred soldiers, of whom nearly 
two thousand three hundred were English troops. 
The fleet was commanded by Sir Henry Lijeke ; 
the land-forces nominally by Sir James OutT-am, 
Avho, driven early in the year from Oudh to Eng- 
land on sick-leave, seemed suddeidy to grow well 
again a few months later in his eagexmess to un- 
dertake the leadership of a new campaign. But 
Avhile Outi’am was yet journeying to Bombay, 
his lieutenant Ma-jor-General Stalker was already 
striking the first blow of the war. After occu- 
pying the island of Karrack on the 4th of Decern - 
box', the arrnanxoxit steered eastward to Halilla 
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Bay, twelve miles south-west of Bushaii*. Begun 
on the 7th, under cover of such a fire from the 
ships as soon drove the enemy out of sight, the 
landing of the troo]is was not over until the 9th. 
On that morning the Avhole force advanced in 
concert, the fleet waiting upon the movements of 
the land column, while the Persians kept falling 
back u])on Rushair, an old Butch fort about four 
miles in fi-ont of Bushair itself. 

A well-aimed fire of shells from the fleet 
smoothed the advance of Stopford’s and Ilonncr’s 
brigades over the broken ground covering the 
village and the fort. Annoyed by this greeting, a 
large body ol‘ the enemy daslunl out towards the 
left or inland flank of the assailing force, but was 
speedily scattei’ed or driven back within its de- 
fences by the fire of two horse-artillery guns and 
the manieuvres of a troop of light cavalry. Ad- 
vancing in steady line under a heavy matchlock- 
fire, the assailants can-ied Avith the bayonet one 
line of Avorks after another. Htill the bravest of 
the enemy, nnm of good Arab breed, hui’lcd death 
from tlieir unaided matchlocks on men no braver 
perhai)S, but better disciplined, than themsoRes. 
At length one more brilliant rush, in Avhich Colonel 
Malet of the 3rd cavahy, and Brigadier Stopford 
fell dead, besides several officers badly Avounded, 
brought the Avhole line over the last ditch, up the 
steep sandy embankment of the fort itself. Of 
its two or three thousand defenders a large pro- 
portion fell during the attack and the subsequent 
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pursuit ; many wlio liad else been spared, paying 
dearly for the treachery of others who, after 
owing their lives to British clemency, shot down 
their late preservers. In spite of the rough 
gi’ound many a runaway was shot or sabred; many 
more in fleeing from one form of death encoun- 
tered another among the broken cliffs or in the 
neighbouring sea. On the British side the loss 
amounted to six officers and men killed, to thirty- 
five wounded, several of whom died a few hours 
after the fight. 

Mcamvhile OaiDtain Jones of the Indian navy 
had been sent forward to liushair under a flag of 
truce, with the usual summons to surrender the 
town, and with offers of shelter to such of the 
townsfolk and merchants as might choose to seek 
it. The terms promised alike to garrison and 
people wore handsome enough. But some batte- 
ries opened on the Assyria, in spite of the flag 
she bore, and after a vain attempt to ]>arley Avith 
his assailants. Captain Jones retraced his stops. 
An apology was afterwards offered and acce})ted ; 
the summons found its way ashore ; but no answer 
was that day forthcoming. The troops passed 
the night in the open air on the ground they had 
won. Early the next moining, in pursuance of a 
plan concerted Avith General Stalker, the British 
admiral laid his smaller ships and gunboats along- 
side some earthworks newly raised by the enemy 
in front of Bushair. An hour’s steady firing 
cleared these defences of a force which might else 
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liavo given no small annoyance to the advancing 
Bi'itish. A j)rayer for twenty-four hours’ grace 
was now brought off shore ; but the admiral’s 
only answer was to grant the messenger half an 
hour for getting out of the way. By eight o’clock 
he had formed his line of battle against the town, 
upon whoso southern feco the troops were aheady 
marching in steady array. For about four hours 
the duel between ships atid batteries raged with- 
out any marked result. The enemy’s shot fell 
thick and fast, the Ferozo, and the being 

repeatedly hulled by the fire from two batteries 
outside the town. At length those and two other 
commanding works Avere put to silence ; and the 
fire elsewhere Avas clearly slackening, as the British 
columns drew near their expected goal. To make 
their progress easier, the guns of the fleet Avero 
now turned upon the south-Avestorn angle of the 
city wall. A good bi'each Avas already opened, 
and the troops began forming for the final attack, 
Avhen the cutting down of the enemy’s flagstaff 
proclaimed a peaceful ending to that day’s strife. 

This happened a little after noon. Two hours 
later, after many of the garrison had succeeded 
and many more fixiled in making good their 
escape, the rest, to the number of about two 
thousand, folloAved the Persian governor out of 
the surrendered stronghold, and grounded arms 
in front of the British line. According to the 
promise given them by their conquerors, they 
Avere marched some miles out of camp the next 
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morning, and sot free to go anywliitlier beyond 
tbe British outposts. By four o’clock tlie British 
flag was waving above the ramparts of Bushair. 
The easy capture of a stronghold which oiight to 
have made a much longer defence, built as it was 
of sandstone, with several strong outworks, a 
battery of sixty-five guns, and plenty of warlike 
provender, was partly OAving perhaps to the panic 
caused by the defeat of the former day, and by 
the forced retreat of the next morning from the 
redoubt guarding the wells that supplied Bushair 
with water. In spite of the damage done to the 
hulls and masts of the attacking fleet, not a man, 
it seems, was wounded, although the Persian 
gunners fired well and briskly, pouring in showers 
of grape among the gunboats, and plying with 
roundshot the larger vessels which had all been 
laid aground at liigh water in order to get within 
good hitting range. Equally bloodless had the 
day proved to General Stalker. 

IJp to the end of 185G no further movement 
worth naming took place on the field of war. 
Havelock’s division was still at Bombay : Sir 
James Outram was also there, awaiting fresh news 
from England and Bushair. Diplomacy however 
was turning the interval to good account. The 
first days of the new year were marked by a 
scries of meetings between Dost Mohammed and 
Sir John Lawrence in the neighbourhood of 
Peshawar. With Lord Canning’s slowly-given 
consent, the chief commissioner of the Punjab 
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followed Tip the treaty of the former year by a 
further agreement to furnish the Alfghan ruler 
with four thousand stand of arms and twelve 
lakhs of rupees, or a hundred and twenty thousand 
sterling, a year, as long as the war lasted ; Dost 
Mohammed for his part binding himself, with 
every token of good faith, to maintain an array 
of eighteen thousand men, to keep up a friendly 
intercourse liy means of envoys with the Indian 
government, to ac(}uaint his new allies with any 
overtures which their common foe might tender 
him to their hurt, and to let British officers be 
stationed at Cabul, Candahar, or any other place 
garrisoned by Alfghan troops. To seal a compact 
so fruitful, as it happened, in momentous issues, 
the stout old Ameer promised to forgive and forget 
the wrong-doing of other days. And when, at 
his last meeting on the 2()th of Januaiy, ho 
finished a friendly speech by vowing to keep till 
death his alliance T\uth the Entish govei’nment, 
some at least of his liearers, and especially Colonel 
Edwardcs, the virtual author of the scheme thus 
hopefully accomplished, knew how bravely he 
would keep his word. His oivn ambition indeed 
had chalked out such a treaty as would have 
enabled him to go forth and fight the Persians on 
their own ground. But for a course so bold yet 
so expensive his allies were not quite prepared, 
and the plan of their fixvoui’ing he accepted on the 
whole with a good grace. Against one point only 
he pleaded so earnestly, to such purpose, that the 
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English party could not help giving way. Instead 

of sending English officers to Oabul, wliere tho 

monaorios of English meddling were yet green, 

it was settled that, for some time to come, the 

^ « 

new mission under Major Liimsden should go no 
further than Candahar. 

Meanwhile however the combatants had not 
been wholly idle. Byrthe end of Jannary one of 
Havelock’s brigades had joined, the other was on 
its way to join tho British camp. As soon as 
Outram himself reached Bnshair on tho 27th, ho 
learned that great preparations wore making by 
the Persian government to regain their lost 
stronghold. Already at Bnrasjoon, abont forty- 
six miles from Bushair, had tho Persian com- 
mander got together a force from seven to eight 
thousand strong, with eighteen or twenty guns. 
To attack the enemy at once, before ho could be 
yet further strengtlienod, was at once the duty 
and the resolve of the British genci’al. On the 
evening of the 3rd of Eobruary he began his 
march. Leaving a sufficient garrison in Busliair, 
he started -with about four thousand five Inin d red 
men, half of whom were British, and with eighteen 
guns. On the afternoon of the 5th his troops 
came within sight of the Persian intrenchments, 
after a trying march of forty-one hours “ in the 
worst of weather.” But they found the enemy 
already gone with the whole of their guns ; a few 
horsemen only visible in the rear of a fiiglit 
through strong mountain-passes, into which 
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Oiitram witli his small force and scanty com- 
missiu'iat deemed it rash to follow. In the hurry 
of their flight however, the Pei'sijuis had left 
behind them vast heaps of wailike stores, enough 
for the feeding and erjirijanent of a large army. 
Of these all that was useful or poi-table was citlu'r 
brought aAvay or given out among the troops, the 
1 ‘emainder being destroyed u})Ou tlie spot befoi'o 
Oulram began his march home. 

On the evening of the 7th, by the light of 
exploding magazines, the army set its face 
towards Bushair. It had not gone far hovvev(n% 
Avlum the Persian horse began to woi'ry its rear, 
and a little later threatened it on every side. At 
length a halt was sounded; the troojrs formed 
square to })rotect the baggage, and in the erdd, 
tlie darktK'ss, under a. galling fire from foui" 
heavy guns, they aAvaited the slowly climbing 
dawn. With the first light of morning the 
British leaders beheld a Persian army, about 
seven thousand strong, draA\m up in fighting 
order on their left real'. At once the Avord Avas 
given to dislodge the foe ayIio had thought to 
take them at a disadvantage. The cavalry and 
artillery swept forwai'd, Avith the infantry behind 
them in double lino. While the gunners firing 
with their wonted steadiness rained havoc on the 
Persian ranks, the Poonah horse and the 3rd 
Bombaj'' cavalry made two dashing charges into 
the thick of the Persian bayonets. In one snch 
onset the latter regiment crushed into a scpiare of 
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infantry, and riding tlu’ough and tlirougli it left 
nearly a whole regiment dead upon the 8pot. At 
sight of such slaughter the enemy broke and fled, 
throwing lluar aims away as they ran, and owing 
their escape from utter extinction only to the 
scant numbers of the Tlritish horse. By ten 
o’clock the victors found themselves easy masters 
of a field strewn with at least seven hundred dead, 
besides two fii;ld-guns and inaiiy hundi’ed stand of 
amis. The British infantry never came within 
reach of the foe. Ten killed and sixty-two 
wounded, many of them during the night, made 
up the whole of the British loss. To Major- 
General Stalker and Colonel Lugard was assigned 
bv Outram himself the chief ci’edit of a success so 
brilliant; their bravo commander having in the 
first moments of the night-alarm been so stunned 
by the falling of his charger, as to have only 
resumed his place in time to witness the eueniy’s 
final discomfiture. Before midnight of the follow- 
ing day most of the tired troops were back again 
at Bushair, after another long march through a 
country in many places scarcely passable for the 
never-ending rain. 

Diulng the rest of February no further move 
was made against the enemy. Fresh troojjs how- 
ever were forwarded from Bombay, and it was 
known in camp that, as soon as all things were 
got ready, an attack by land and water would be 
made upon Mohamrah, a fortified town on the right 
bank of the Karoon river, commanding at once the 
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passapfo of tlie Eiiy)hrate.s and thc^ approac]) by wator 
to Ispaban. At last on the 21 si of March Sir 
James Outram joined the fleet already assembled 
ofT the Shatt-cl-Arab mouth of the Buplirates. 
Three days later the war-steamers commanded by 
Commodore Youno' passed np tin* Shatt-el-Arab, 
towing* the troop-shi])s, aboard which were distri- 
bntod about four thousand nine hnndi*ed soldiers, 
inchi(iing two regiments of horse and two tr()()])s 
or companies of artilleiy. TIk' seventy miles of 
rWev which parted them fi*om jMohamrali wc'i*(', 
steamed over Avithout a cheede, a.midst frcajuent 
cheers from the Arabs who tlu'oiigcHl t]K^ banks. 
Three miles south of its destined prizes, tlie fleet, 
cast anchor by the village of llurteh, at the 
junction of the Shatt-el-Arab vvitli the Karoon. 
Strongly armed casemat(\s and solid erirtlnv(n*ks 
seenied to forbid all hostile ])rogress up eitlua* 
stream. Ihit the assailants got i*eady for their 
Avork. At daybi*eak of' the 2()th a mortar battery, 
which had been towed up by night on a i*aft to a, 
point of vantag(% o])enc‘d a heavy fire on tlu' 
enemy’s works. At se\’en the men-of-war mo\aMl 
up the Karoon under a raking fire, Avhicli noru' of 
them i*etur]ied until they liad all gained their 
])ro])or y>Iaees. Tiuai in one same moment, tla^ 
din of their ansAvering guns began. Alter Iavo 
hours’ steady pounding, the fire of tlio fort 
batteries slackened more and more ; the sigTial 
for the transports brought them u]) above the 
northernmost defences ; and by half-])a.st one the 
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troops, all safely disembarked, were beginning 
tlioir march upon the enemy’s intrenchments. 
But the enemy’s camp with the property therein 
contained was all of the enemy they were allowed 
to see. A scouting party of the Sinde horse 
came up Avith the tail of Prince Khanla Mirza’s 
flying warriors, but for want of sufficient cavalry 
at the right moment there was no pursuit. 

Mohamrah however was taken, and the British 
arms had once more triumphed at a cost absurdly 
small. Six men killed and tArenty Avounded was 
the price paid for the capture of a stronghold 
important as a means of flirther jnischief, and 
containing seventeen guns, besides the large 
stores of miscellaneous plunder found both Avithin 
and without the walls. Three days later, on the 
29th, three small steamers and as many gunboats, 
Avith three hundred British infantry on board, 
Avere taken up the Karoon by Commodore Rennie 
in chase of the runaAvay Persians. On the morn- 
ing of the 1st of April a body of these, to the 
number of about seven thousand, were seen 
strongly posted on the right bank of the river 
near Ahwaz. A few rounds from the gunboats 
sent the brave army once more flying, with 
SAvarms of plundering Arabs at their heels. After 
two days spent in destroying or carrying away 
the stores and cattle discovered in Ahwaz, the 
flotilla steamed doAvn again to Mohamrah. A few 
days later the war was virtually ended by the 
truce which Outram ordered on hearing of the 
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treaty then actually on its way from Paris for 
final ratification at Teheran. At Paris, on the 
4th of Marcli, the English and Persian commis- 
sioners had already signed an agreement which 
pledged the Shah to renounce all claim of so- 
vereignty over hterat and Affghanistan. Witliin 
three months after signing the treaty, ho was to 
withdraw his troops from both those countries, 
her Majesty and the Governor-Genei'al promising 
to withdraw their troops in like mannei* from 
Persian gronnd. In the event of any future 
quarrel with Herat or Affghanistan, the Shah also 
bound himself to employ the good offices which 
England bound herself to render in behalf of 
])eaco, before he resprted to acts of war. Mr. 
Murray of course was to be greeted with all cere- 
mony on his return to the Persian capital ; but 
no Persian subjects were to enjoy the right of 
Bi'itish protection, save the immediate serv'ants of 
the considate and the embassy. The treaty for 
suppj-essing the slave-trade in the Persian Gulf 
was to be prolonged for another ten years aftei' 
the expiry of its original term ; and in all matters 
of commerce and politics Great Britain was hcnce- 
foith to stand on an equal footing with the most 
favoured of her rivals. 

Thus happily for England ended a war Avhich, 
had it raged but a few months longer, might have 
sorely hampered her in the far more fearful 
struggle of which, only a few weeks after the sign- 
ing of the treaty, British India itself was to become 
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uifAi*. V the field. To tlic coiivntco, ilic steady discij)liTio, 
A.D. isr>7. tlie clieei'ful ])iitieiiee of all wlio sorv^ed under liiiii, 
General Outrani liad from time to time bonic 
earnest witness ; and vietories like that whicli 
followed tlie midnieiit bait at Klioosliab wei'e 
doid)tless owing as mneli to tlie victors’ soldier- 
sliij) as to the cowardice of tlie vamjuislied. Nor 
could the ca.])tnre of Busliair and Moluimrah have 
been aebieved so soon, Avith so little bloodslied, 
but for tlie bold, tiie skilful seamaAisbip of tlie 
crews, who under Sir Jlmiry Leeke and Commo- 
dore Young maintained the a\ ell-earned renown ol' 
till' Indian navv. StraiU'e that, tin' close of a 
campaign so brilliant should liave been marked 
by the tragic deaths of the. office)’ who first led 
tlie troops to victory at Kushair, and a few days 
laier of the seaman who, laid hi' lived, would have 
commanded the fl<-et at. t.he taking of JVIohamT’ali. 
iMajor-Genei’al Stal'<ei’ of the Jloinbay army, and 
Captain Cthcrsey of the Indian navy, both otficors 
of high rejinte, the foi’iuer second in command of 
the field-force, the latter commodore of the fleet, 
put an end to their lives, the one on t,ho l ltli, the 
other on the 17th of March, under the pronqiting 
of AV'hat in their cases Avas j’igiitly held to be a 
brain diseased. Both men of a iierAmns habit, 
open to all the depressing influences of mental 
wori’y, of ungenial Aveather, of a command at once 
res])onsiblo and unduly bounded, they had long 
been fretting, the one about the dohi}’’ in getting 
cover for iiisti’oops, the other about many personal 
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grievances added to a large amount of over-work. 
And lie who had outwardly been ailing longest Avas 
not the fii'st to give way. Stalker’s death, the loss 
jirobable, as it seemed, of the two, undoubtedly 
furnished poor hithersey witli a motiA^e and a Avar- 
rant for hastening his own. 

By this time a piA'tty little w'ar Avas simmering 
between England and another Eastern poAV(‘r. 
ToAADirds th(' end of 1S5G the ill-AA'ill of the Chinese! 
mandai’ins at (kinton tow'artls their English neigh- 
honrs burst forth into open outi'age in the seizure 
of Chinese sailors from a vessel bearing the British 
dag, and in the sidAsequont efforts of the Canton- 
es(! officials to shirk the atonement demanded, first 
by the British consul, afleinvards in a mder man- 
iK'T by the admiral of the ff(.‘(?t in Chinese AA'aters. 
EAa'n after all save one of the 1‘orts outside (ainton 
had iK-eu taken and dest.i'oyed, or held by British 
seamen and marines, the Chiiu'se gOA'crnor Yeh 
addr'd insult to outragt' by trying to pass off a 
number of ill-looking convicts lor the Aery num 
to Avhose surrender he stood pledgA'd. Canton 
itself Avas hombai'ded, once toAA'ards the end of 
October, again in the first days cif November. A 
Avhole ffeet oi' Avai'-jnnks aa'us ai tacked and de- 
stroyed by a. single steamer carrying six guns, 
liisteail A)f yielding, Governor Yeh offeied a i*eAAmrd 
for the h(;ad ol‘ every Englishman, and a pai’ty of 
Chinese attacked the boats of an American man- 
of-war. In return for fresh rt'prisals, the Canton- 
ese burned all the British factories and banks. 
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Tho T^ritisb on thoh’ side burned tlie westei'n 
subur])s of , Canton. Loosing bis bold on tlie city 
defences, Adinii-al Heyniour placed bis men-of-war 
at various points along tbc river, so as to protect 
tbe foreign traffic and do as niucb barm as possible 
to tlie Cbinosc war-sbips. Meanwbile, both to 
India and England, went forth a }n’ayer for timely 
reinfoi'ccments. Detacbnients of native infantry 
were (piickly sent np from Penang and Singapore. 
Towards tbe end of March ba,lf a strong i-egirnent 
arrived from Maib'as itself. IJefoi’O that time a 
i^udden lasing of tbe Cbiue.se in Sir James Brooke’s 
settlement of Sarawaik bad ended in their receiving 
at the bands of Brooke’s Malays a bloody quit- 
tance for the slaughter in wbicb, himself only 
escaping by a wonder, so many of bis followci's, 
European and native, bad been involved. Jake 
de<'<ls of shocking treachery done by Chinese pa.s- 
sengers aboard harmless nu'rchant-ships, gave 
birth to unea.sy rumours of like ])lots brewing in 
other places blest or cursed by a large mixture of 
tbc same hard-working but savage-hearted race. 
Erelong in England and tbe Eastern seas a suffi- 
cient force of infantry, artillery, and marines was 
got ready for possible service in China, under 
Maior-General Asbburnbam. But, in tbe well- 
meant hope of still averting an unwelcome war. 
Lord Elgin Avas also sent forward in charge of a 
special mission to Pekin. 

A few weeks later however, tbc troops so des- 
tined for China were to be sorely needed elsewhere. 
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Already in sundry parts of India miglit bo felt 
tlie first rumblings of an eai'tlicpiakc wbicb for a 
nionu'ni rent in twain, wbicb tbreatened at one 
time to break in pieces tbe whole fabric of Britisb- 
Tndian rule. Every now and tben for many years 
past tbe gi’eat se])oy army of Bengal bad shown 
symjitoms of a sjiirit wbicb its warmest fi-iends 
might pallia t(‘, misinter])ret, make light of, but 
not Avbolly ignore. Even among its most zealous 
officers, the outward pride in a service renowned 
for its long roll of brave deeds covered no small 
uneasiness touching t he future of an army Avbose 
old ungrudging loyalty to its Plnglisb leadeijs bad 
of late been slowly undermined by the growth of 
a sullen, suspicious, ever-deepening discontent. 
Some feAv indeed bud shared in tbe darker fears 
wbicb Naj)ief evju'i'ssed in vain to a government 
that could not or w'ould not see the reason for 
utterances at once distasteful, and out of all 
harmony Avitb tbe set official creeds. But tbe 
a])parent croakiTs were still few. To most men 
tbe danger, if any, seemed too sbadowy, too re- 
mote, fenced round by too many thwairting circum- 
stances, to wari-aut a show of fear foi* tbe imme- 
diate future. Tbe old implicit faith in sepoy 
devotion to British colours and British pay had 
not been seriously shaken by tbe revelations or 
the tumours of later years. Had the sepoy at 
last groAvn blind to his own interests ? Did not 
his masters treat him with more indulgence, 
speak of him with more outward pride than 
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A.D. 1857. Was lie not trusted, flattered, coaxed, caressed, 
rewarded, to the top of his bent ? Could ho who 
had borne himself so loyally in many a hard cam- 
paign, so quietly on the whole in his round of 
peaceful duties, harbour a thought of murderous 
rebellion against the government whose honours 
ho wore, against the ofiicers who shared his 
])leasures in cantonments, his perils and hardships 
in the field ? But even if he harboured so foul a 
thought, whtit chance was there of his over trans- 
lating it into hard deeds ? All sepoys were not, 
coulrinot be of one mind in this matter. A few 
of them in one place might plot together; but 
that a whole native army scattei’ed over many 
hundreds of miles, an army recruited from divers 
districts with men of diflerent races, ranks, re- 
ligions, an army held togc'ther by no other tie 
than that of a common discipline!, could ever com- 
tn'iie to throw off its old alleafiance in the teeth of 
its oAvn acknoAvlcdged interests, Avas a notion 
Avhich few Englishmen in India deigned to look at 
Avith a respectfid eye. If the native soldiery did 
not love their masters, their hatred of each other 
was any how pledge sufficient of their common 
loyalty. As soon might the lion and the ox lie 
down together as the Sikh, the Hindoo, the 
Mussulman agree to quench for a time their 
old antipathies in the pleasure of a joint 
attack on the only government that had over 
yet ensured to India the twofold blessing of 
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internal peace and full protection against foreign 
assailants. 

lint after all, tlie croakers wore destined this 
time to 1)0 in tlie right. From oauses, some of 
them inevitable, others mainly the reverse, it 
hapj)ened that two at least of the great rival 
soldieries were already ripe for a joint onset 
against the common foe. The natural, the scarce 
hlmnablo growth of rtdined Knglish habits among 
the white olhcei’S civil and military, the sure 
w orking of a system wdiich drew more and more 
of tlu^ best officers away from regimental duties 
into the general stall', the gradual shifting of so 
much poAver from the captain to the colonel, from 
the coloiu'l to the adjul ant-general aiid the com- 
mandcr-in-chief, the disgracefid issue of the 
Affghan war, the changeful bearing of the govern- 
ment, now harsh or cold to the loyal, anon 
Avi'akly yielding to the mutinous sepoy, the air 
of our Indian cantonments grow'ing evei* thicker 
with lies against the British name, with the sound 
of plots brewing eveiy where against the Indian 
government, — all these things tended in their 
several degrees to weaken, at length to break the 
strong ties of discipline, reverence, trustfulness, 
affection, that once bound the sepoy to his white 
officer. The heart of the officer was no longer 
with his men, from whom a few months’ study 
and a little interest at head-<piartors would take 
him off' into a wider, a more hopeful career ; no 
longer with the peojilo of a country whence, from 
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CHAF. V. time to time, lie might witli clue care and effort bo 
A.D. 1857. free to hasten lioraewards, for a sojourn however 
short, in the land of his birth and love. It was 
commonly avowed that the new generation of 
English subalterns know and cared to know little 
of the grey subadars, whom the rules of service 
placed under their command; still less of the 
privates Avhora late govei'nmeut orders made the 
I’egimontal officer more and more powerless either ' 
to punish or to rewai'd. It was also widely 
whispered, yet more widely believed, that of late 
years the high-bred Indian sepoy had certainly 
quailed before the superior jirowess of the Sikli. 
On the other hand, the partial failure of the 
British arms belbro Sebastopol, coupled with the 
sending of reinforcements from India to the 
Crimea, was noised abroad in every Indian bazaar, 
as a fresh proof of the military weakness, which 
to unfriendly eyes had already become manift'st in 
the disa.sters at Cabul and the battles of the 
Punjab. Through nearly all Asia indeed, not to 
speak of other continents, had England’s enemies 
busied themselves of late in spreading slanders, 
the more hurt ful because mixed up with a grain of 
tinith, touching the progress and the issues of the 
Crimean campaigns. 

To a soldiery thus growing more and more 
estranged from their olden ties and feelings, each 
new ripple on the stream of Indian history seemed 
but a fresh foretaste of the same impending doom. 
The admission of Sikhs into the regular infantry, 
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and the cnlistinji^ of all recruits for general service, 
looked like cai’oful attempts to counteract the 
sway of caste and local privilege in an army 
hitherto maintained for the special benefit of a 
warlike yeomanry in the north-east of India. If 
the Bengal army were to be thrown o]ien to all 
castes and raccS, what would become of the old 
hereditary wannors of Oudh ? If the soldiers of 
that array were henceforth to go anywhither, to do 
anything demanded of them, like tluiir countrymen 
in the armies of Bombay and Madras, at Avhat 
long-cherished right or venerable usage might 
not a faithless government aim the next blow ? 
Already were some of its ofBcers playing the part 
of missionaries among their men, preaching openly 
in the bazaars, and so leading the crednlons na- 
tives to regard them as official mouthpieces of a 
government resolved, by fair means or by foul, to 
sweep away all distinctions of caste and creed. 
And as if to complete the ruin of the old exclusive 
service, Oudh itself, the very nurse and resting- 
place of the Bengal army, the last remaining 
bulwark of sepoy pride, had now fallen under the 
Bi'itish rule ; and the man who had hitherto been 
first in his native village, whose family had dwelt 
in safety and high honour under the special 
guardianship of a British Resident, found himself 
shorn of his olden dignity by an event involving 
the extension to a whole people of the blessings 
hitherto reserved for a happy few. 

The fuel once laid, a spark from any quarter 
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miglit sot it in a blaze. A hundred circnmstances 
senaed to strengthen the sepoy mind in its worst 
forebodings of Biitish ti’cachery, to encourage it 
in its boldest schemes for wresting the reins of 
power from the liands of masters no longer woi’thy 
or able to hold them. The merest shadows, the 
most harmless trifles, stood out to the fancy alike 
of Hindoos and Mahomedans, as clear tokens of 
a Feringheo plot to abolish caste ami Christianize 
the whole of India. Any straw served for a truss 
or rafter in the ever-growing Isabel of native? 
imaginings. An attempt to establisli a sound 
system of messing in the government prisons was 
twisted into a plot for making the Hrahniin con- 
vict eat food cooked by a Pariah. An oi’der to 
sn]:)])ly the prisoners with earthen vessels instead 
of the brass lofahs cherished alike by Tlindoo and 
Mahoincdan, I’aised whole towns in arms against 
the seeming outrage to popular prejudice, in- 
volved in a measure for saving magistrates and 
gaolers from one known source of bodily harm. 
'^L'he air teemed with rumours whose utter absurdity 
made them all the more credible to a people 
already rij)e, through ignorance, habit, discontent, 
to swallow the Avildost slanders against a goveni- 
ment guilty only of surveying Indian politics with 
an eye too zealously English, ft had even become 
possible for crafty Moolvies to persuade numbers 
of good Mahomedans that a decree would shortly 
issue doing away with circumcision, and forcing 
Mahomedan Avomen to go abroad unveiled. 
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About tlie beginning of 1857 a tale almost as 
foolish began to circulate among the chief canton- 
ments of llengal. Born of some chance gossip in 
the Dumdum bazaar, the dreadful noAvs soon sped 
from place to place, that the cai-tridgcs issuing to 
the sepoys along Avith the new Enfield rifles had 
been carefully greased Avith the fat of pigs and 
COAVS, in ordei' to bring about the defilement alike of 
the Mahometlans Avho loathed the one, and of the 
Hindoos avIio hallowed the other. Fostered and 
fondled into CAa^r AYOrse shape by emissaries from 
Calcutta, the head-quarters of Hindoo orthodoxy 
and of the discrowned royalty of Oudh, the lying 
marvel took such hold of the sepoys in Barrack- 
pore, that before the end of January their dis- 
content Avas breaking out in nightly meetings, in 
bungaloAVS set on fire, in a demeanoui' CA^er more 
and more insolent toAvartls their officers. About 
the same time fii'cs began to desolate the canton- 
ment of Jianiganj, garilsoncd by a Aviiig of one of 
the I’egiuieuts quartered at Barrackpore. In 
February the taint of disaffection shoAved itself 
among the sepoys of Berhampore, Avhitlier it was 
brought by a detachment of the 3Ith N.T., sent 
upon escort duty fi’om the great seat of the neAV 
movement. On the 2Gth of that month the men 
of the 19th refused to take the percussion-caps 
served out to them for the moi’roAV morning’s 
parade. Their fear of being beguiled into using 
cartridges smeared over Avith the defiling fat had 
driven them so far on the road to open mutiny. 
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nastenirig with all speed to the native linos. 
Colonel Mitchell assembled his native officers, 
assured them that the cartridges sot aside for the 
morrow had all been made up a year before by the 
last regiment there quartered, and promised sure 
punishment to any one who should refuse to take 
his share of the harraless store. Far from soothed 
by assurances angi*ily spoken, if not accompanied 
by needless threats, the office?r« went their ways, 
and the colonel hastenuig homewards, issued an 
order that the cavalry aiul artillery of Bcr]iam])ore 
should be ready to attend the next morning’s 
I'arade. This done, he went off betimes to bed. 
But his ■ slumber was soon broken by an uproar 
Avhosp meaning was too clear. Their foi’incr 
passions inflamed by the story of Mitchell’s 
address to the native officers, their fears perhaps 
sharpened by misleading rumours of his plan for 
the morrow, the sepoys had rushed to the bells of 
arms, seized their muskets, and startled the whole 
neighbourhood into life by the hubbub of loud 
voices and beaten drums, mingling anon with 
the wild alarm-notes of the bugles. As the 
officers of the regiment hurried up to the lines, 
their men with muskets ready loaded warned 
them loudly to come no nearer. Meanwhile a 
tramp of cavalry and a rattle of guns announced 
to Mitchell the timely answer to his hm-ried sum- 
mons, and caused the assembled mutineers to 
shoiit more tremulously, to clutch their muskets 
less resolutely than they had done a moment 
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before. As the guns wore loading and the char, v, 
troopers closing in about them, the native .officers a.d. lasr. 
were once more summoned to hear their colonel’s ■ 
words. He bade tliem tell the mutineers to lay 
down their arms and disperse without more ado. 

After some demurring, they agreed to obey him 
on his promising to withdraw the other troops 
as soon as the work of smrender had fairly begun. 

At the first tokens of actual compliance with liis 
orders he made good his promise : relieved from 
the semblance of armed coercion, the mutineers 
went on quietly lodging arms, and for that present 
the storm for awhile so threatening was over- 
past. 

Tlio men returned to their duty, to a show of of the 
tlxeir old discipline. But the overt mutiny could 
not be forgiven. A week later their colonel had 
gotten his orders to march the regiment down to 
Barrackporo. The doom already designed for it 
was only delayed until a swift steamer should 
have brought the 84th foot over in hot haste fi'om 
Rangoon to Calcutta. By the 20th of March the 
sxxccour so greatly needed by a government which 
then had but one British regiment quartered 
below , Dinaporo had reached its goal. On the 
same day Colonel Mitchell began his fateful march. 

The last day of the month saw the doomed regi- 
ment drawn up on theBarrackpore parade-ground, 
flanked on one side by the four native regiments 
of the garrison, on the other by two troops of 
horse-artillery and ai’egiment and a half of British 

II. (/ 
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CHAP. V. infantry. To men no longer mutinons, but only 
A.T). 1857. sorrowful, penitent too late, and bowed down 
with brooding fears, General Hearsey read out the 
order in wliicli Gord Canning bad decreed the dis- 
banding of tbo 19tb native infantry for tlie guilt 
of “ open and defiant niutiny.” In spite of tbeir 
subsetpient offer to go and servo tbe govermnent 
anywhere in tbe field, tbe mutineers bad expressed 
no contrition for offences not to be excused by 
any plea of fear for tbeir religion oi’ tbeir lives. 
Always scrupulously tender towai'ds the religious 
feelings of its servants, tbe government deunanded 
tbeir thorough confidence in return, insisted on 
unfaltering obedience fi’om all its soldiei's, and 
never could listen to men who preferred com- 
plaints with arms in tbeir bands. For these 
reasons, and because no further trust could be 
put in a regiment which had so disgr'aeed its 
name, the Governor-General in council had re- 
solved that all tbe native officers and ])rivates of 
tbe 19tb native infantry should bo discharged 
from the Bengal army, in the presence “ of every 
available corps within two days’ march ” of tbe 
presidency bead-quarters. 

Tliis order read amidst a silence deepened by 
secret fears touching the behaviour of other sepoy 
troops, whose disaffection had already taken a 
yet more threatening form, the work of punish- 
ment forthwith began. At a word the whole 
regiment piled their arms, took off their accoutre- 
ments, brought their colours to the front. One 
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disgrace was meT*cifully spared them : their uni- 
forms, said the ])itying- Hcarsey, should not be 
torn from their backs ; moreover, in return for 
their later conduct, they should be forwarded 
carriage-free to their several homos. With a wail 
of self-compassioning remorse, with cries of ven- 
geance on their traitorous comrades of the 34th 
native infantry, the disbanded wretches took their 
pay and marched off under an escort towai’ds 
Chinsurah, cheering as they went the bravo old 
general, who had meanwhile been doing his best 
to reason the remaining regiments out of their 
groundless-seeming disaffection. 

For the danger indeed was growing terribly 
clear. On the 10th of March, two sepoys of the 
2nd grenadiers were arrested in Fort William bv 
a native officer on guard, for having tried to draw 
him into a plot which would have left Calcutta at 
the mercy of the Barrackpore mutineers. Yet 
more ominous was the outbreak of Mungal Pandy 
on the 29th of the same month, two days before 
the event recorded in the last paragraph. Inflamed 
with hhang and lying stories, this young sepoy of 
the 34th seized his musket, rushed out of his 
hut, and strode up and down before the quarter- 
guard, calling on his comrades to rally round him 
in defence of their religion. In sight of the whole 
guard, not one of whom raised a finger or a foot 
to check him, he levelled his piece at the sergeant- 
major, whom the noise had brought up to the 
spot. The weapon luckily missed fire. Before 
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Miingal Pandy liad done reloading it, Taoutenant 
Baugh, the adjutant, came galloping up the lines. 
Again the drunken fanatic raised his musket : the 
ball missed the adjutant, but brought him to the 
ground along with his wounded charger. Springing 
to his feet, Baugh fired his pistol, but to no effect. 
A free fight with swords then took place between 
the sepoy on one side, the two Englishmen on the 
other, within a few paces of the quarter- guard, 
where stood some twenty sepoys under the 
command of a jemadar. Of all these men one 
only, Sheikh Pultoo, a Mahornedan, bore himself 
like a true soldier. While the English officers were 
bleeding fast under the sharp stroke's of their 
opponent’s tnhrdr, he rushed up, pinned the lal ter 
by both arms, and held him fast in spite of his 
fierce strength and the thi'cats of his faithless 
comrades, until the wounded men had time to 
escape from further violence, fi'om the blows and 
insults of the veiy sepoys on guard. 

Mungal Pandy at length broke loose, and, 
marching once more wildly to and fro, called on 
his comrades, by this time numerous, to aid him 
in defence of their religion. While they yet hung 
back from open mutiny, other officers made their 
way to the spot ; among them General Hearsey, 
whose native courage, unimpaired by long service, 
was not to be shaken or damped by any sudden 
danger. Riding forward with his two sons, and 
cowing the guard into sullen obedience of his 
order to follow him, he soon came fearfully close 
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to tlio mutineer’s uplifted musket. But the death 
to which he vseemcd hastening was notin store for 
him. With a sudden change of pui-posc Mxingal 
Pandy turned his weapon against himself. Falling 
to tlio ground not slain but only wounded, ho was 
carried off to the hospital ; and then with a parting 
speech, half scornful, half i-emonstrant, to the 
usseiubled sepoys. General Hearsey rode back 
homo. The wounded savage lived to mndergo 
hangi7ig ten days afterwards. The jemadar who 
had let his oflicer be cut down before his 
eyes was tried by a court of native officers and 
sentenced to the same dog’s-death. On the 
22n(l of April, in the presence of all the Barrack- 
pore garrison, he underwent his righteous but 
long-d(dayed doom, an avowal of its justice being 
the last words that passed out from his lips. 
Still longer delayed was the punishment of 
others guilty in a little less degree of the same 
crime. Not till the 6th of -May did seven com- 
j)anies of the 34th native iuhintry — for the other 
ihret' Avere tloing their duty loyally at Chittagong 
— assemble t)n the Bai-rackpore parade-ground to 
reap the full measure of that disgrace which had 
ei'st been meted out rather moi’e spaj'ingly to the 
less shameful offenders of Borhampoi’e. 

Before that time things had happened in other 
stations which ought to have opened the eyes of 
all Englishmen in India to the greatness of a 
danger still cleai'ly visible to only a few. At 
Amballa, tlum the head-quai‘ters of the new 
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CHAP. V. comHiandor-in-cliicf, General Anson, it was found 
A.D. 1857. that, do what he might to lay the fears of the 
sepoys touching the greased cartridges, none but 
the few who were tlien learning the new rifle-drill 
could bo got to disabuse their minds of a miscon- 
ception already rife throughout the villages and 
stations of Upper India. Instead of ])uttiug off 
the new drill on this or that specious plea, as 
Anson was lialf inclined to do. Lord Canning with 
an ill-timed firmness, with a foolish feai* of yielding 
to undue pressure, resolved that the drill should 
go on. Had not order after order been published, 
setting forth the ti’ue state of things, and there- 
fore removing from the sepoy mind the last excuse 
for further disaflection ? Flail the Goveimor- 
General been backed by a hundi’ed thousand 
English soldiers, this sort of reasoning would have 
been sound enough. As things stood, it simply 
showed that want of ready discernment, of pliant 
statesmanship, Avhich marred so many passages of 
his Indian career. The drills went on ; the men 
of the musketry school handled the new cartridges 
without a murmur and greased them with a mix- 
ture of their own making. But the rest of the 
Amballa sepoys followed them with jeers, set fire 
to their huts — a measure repaid with interest by 
the sufferers, and presently proceeded to fire the 
European barracks and other of the public build- 
ings scattered about the linos. Night after night 
the station was ablaze with fires whose origin. 
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however easy to guess at, never could be ofiicially 
traced oiit. 

All through April those fires kept baffling 
official watchfulness, and belying tlie confidence 
felt or leigued in many quarters toucliing the 
speedy dying away of a disaffection so mysterious 
in its outer workings. In Meerut, the true mili- 
tary head-quai‘ters of the North-west, men’s minds 
grew more and more uneasy with all kinds of 
startling stories spread about by emissaries dis- 
guised as fakeers. No tale was too wild for the 
credulous hungt'r of people thoroughly disposed 
by nature and aroused suspicions to believe any- 
thingagainst the heringhie. Combining the ready 
faith of children with the headlong passions of 
Easti'rn men, the resentful sepoys quickly learned 
to believe t.hat defiling matter had been thrown 
into all the wells, that animal fat had been boiled 
u]) with the y/u’c or liquid butter sold in the 
bazaai’S, and that ground bones had privily been 
mixed up with the cheap flour ol‘ which Meerut 
traders were buying largely to sell to the regiments 
at Cawnpore. From station to station these 
stories were passed on. In Cawn])ore nobody 
would touch the cheaper grain : in places hun- 
dreds of miles away the natives began to look dis- 
trustfully at everything offered them in the shape 
of flour. As if to prepare men’s mijids for some 
great impending explosion, messengers had for 
some time past been employed iii bearing from 
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village to village, iVoiii Ouclli doivn to Barrackpore, 
and np into tlio heart of the Punjab, a strange, 
liarmless-secming token, whoso real meaning, 
dimly guessed perhaps by a few, was hidden from 
the careless or the sceptical eyes of most English- 
men in India. It was only a clinpatfij, a flat cake 
of flour and water, such as forms the staple food 
of the people at largo ; but the fiery cross of 
Scotch history had no surer power for mischief on 
the minds of obedient clansmen, than this quiet 
signal had on millions of seemingly contented 
natives throughout Hindustan. Ignorant as they 
mostly were of the plot actually brcAving, the 
village chiefs sent on the magic token without a 
(question, like men bound by some mysterious 
spell to do the least bidding of an unknown 
master. 

That evil was plotting somewhere against the 
British government all these things went near to 
prove. It was also clear enough that others than 
mutinous or frightened sepoys were concerned in 
a movement so wide-spread, yet to many eyes so 
little dangerous. But who those others were and 
what kind of plots they were brewing, few sus- 
pected or took the right means to ascertain. 
Suspicion readily fell on the followers of the late 
king of Oudh, on the emissaries of the Shah of 
Persia, on this or the other noble, prince, body of 
])riests, or class of natives, who might have rea- 
sons good or bad for kicking against the Feringhie 
yoke. But of one foremost leader of a movement 
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embracing- many classes and fed by many different 
aims, no one seems to have formed tlie least con- 
ception. With the usual blindness of a masterful 
i-ace to the feelings of a weaker neighbour, witli a 
thoroughly British aptitude for ignoring the 
woumls dealt, however unavoidably, on sensitive 
natures by the liand of power, Englishmen never 
once thought of looking towards Bithoor; nevei* 
asked themselves whether the adopted heir of 
the Mahratta Peishwahs, the disi)CTisionc(i Nana 
Dooudoo Pant, might not have ]^owcrhil motives 
(or plottiug dire vengeance on the countrymen of 
those who had robbed him of his ap])arent due. 
Yet t his man and no other was the true, if invisible 
raains])ring of a plot whose i-eal outlines still 
balked the eyes that watched for each new de- 
velopment of a cartridge mutiny, or a bt)ne-dust 
panic. Not a doubt, it seems, was breathed 
against the quiet gentleman whose palace of 
Bithoor had sometimes opened its gates in kindly 
g7‘eeting to English visitors from the neighbour- 
hood of Cawnporo. Even the unusual restlessness 
that marked his movements in the earlier months 
of 1857, taking him to Kalpee, to Delhi, perhaps 
on to Amballa, finally in April to Lucknow, failed 
to attract for one moment the gaze so keenly 
fastened elsewhere. 

Y ot the quiet mild- spoken rajah of Bithoor had 
been long engaged in weaving a ruthless, a far- 
reaching snare for his unconscious victims. While 
Azimoollah Khan was still in Europe, receiving 
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CHAP. V. ^ love-letters from Euf^Hsh ladies, or jesting in the 
A.H. 1857 . camp before Sebastopol over the superior prowess 
of Russian arms, liis wily master Avas quietly Lent 
on fashioning his dreadful ]uiri)Ose with the many 
different tools which reverence for the heir of a 
great Mahratta dynasty, impatience of a foi’oign, 
to many minds a too iron yoke, hatred of a 
government that crushed all classes (.lowu to a 
common level, the growing restlessness of a pam- 
pered soldiery, the general di’(*ad of a civilization 
long hurtful to the pride oi' a once powerful nobi- 
lity, noAvmore and moi'o hostile to the sway of a 
ymt poAverful priesthood, seemed daily offering to 
the hand of a plottei-, whose deep thirst for 
vengeance was never to find itself thwarted hy 
the Avatchfulness of rulers sIoav, as neai’ly’’ all 
Ejiglishmen arc, to believe in the treachery of 
seeming friends, or to apprehend the finer issues 
of their OAvn Avrong-doing. With the dispossessed 
lords of Nag])oro and Sattarah, Avith the wily 
Rajah of Kashmere, Avith the courts of Russia and 
Persia, Avith the princes of JJelhi, Avith the dis- 
crowned sovei'eign and disaffected nobles of Oudh, 
with many a secret mouthpiece of Mahomedan 
hatred and Brahmin discontent, was the revengful 
Nana engaged in corresponding for months, in 
some cases for years, before the final outbreak of 
1857. The emperor of Russia, then at war with 
England, promised to help him in driving the 
English from Calcutta, if ho would umlertake first 
to drive them out of Delhi, n'he annexation of 
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Oudli, and the violent rule of the acting commis- 
sioner, Mr. Coverley Jackson, brongkt him, instead 
of promises, the powerful alliance of Oudh’s late 
king, virtual head of the Indian Mahomedans, 
and of Man Singh, a great Hindoo noble, chief of 
the Poorbeali race that sent so many recruits into 
the Bengal army. Thenceforth the archplottcr’s 
way grew ev^er easier : his dreams had touched 
the bottom of a pi'actical issue. The awkward 
incident of the greased cai'tridges scemetl like a 
lieaven-sent assurance of the ])rize which cuiming 
astrologers had dangled, three years ago, before 
the eyes of a dupe at once revengeful, su])er- 
stitious, and greedy of power. A great sepoy 
mutiny was the very card foi‘ his playing, at a 
moment when England, coming, as his agents told 
him, weak and crippled out of the Eussian war, 
could not keep up her Indian garrisons even to 
the strength of the years before our conquest ol 
I’egu. 

To sjjrcad tholiameof the Barrackpore mutiny, 
the Nana and his agent Azimoollah Khan wont 
about, on plea of business or religion, from one 
cantonment to another in the North-west. That a 
Hindoo and aM ussxilman were goingon a pilgrimage 
to the same spots, was a statemctit which, if openly 
made, should have aroused suspicion in the minds 
of those who heard it. But as no one dreamed 
evil in that quarter, the fellow-plotters went to 
and fro un watched, free to lay their heads with all 
jtianner of evil-counsellors, and bearing themsel vi s 
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at Lucknow with an insolent coolness which at 
least one English gentleman co\ilcl not help re- 
marking. Their sudden departure for Cawnpore 
sharpened Mr. Gubbins’s vague dislike into a 
shrewd suspicion, presently shared by Sir Henry 
Lawrence, who had at last been sent to atone for 
the shortcomings of Mr. Goveiicy Jackson. A 
letter of warning speedily reached Sir Hugh 
WJicelcr, who commanded the Cawnpore division. 
But the honest old warrior kept his eyes shut to 
every token of coming danger, until himself and 
hundreds of his doomed countrymen were fairly 
caught in the tliick of a wide-wasting huridcane. 

Meanwhile the tokens of coming disturbance 
grew daily more alarming. On the 2‘fth of April 
the skirmishers of the 3rd liglit cavalry were 
paraded at Meerut to practise the new Avay of 
pinching instead of biting the ends off their 
cartridges. Out of ninety troopers five only would 
obey their officers, although the cartridges they 
refused to touch were of the very same make as 
those issued to them many a time before. A 
court of inquiry met on the following day; the 
men examined by it owned to having no certain 
grounds for the belief they had taken up on hear- 
say only. While the court was still sitting, 
another regiment, the 48th Bengal infantry, dis- 
played so insolent a demeanour, that Sir Henry 
Lawrence felt sorely tempted to order it away 
from Lucknow. A little later, on the 2nd of May, 
he lieard that the 7th regiment of Oudh im^gulars 
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would toucli no more of tlie very cartridges which 
they had been quietly using for the past fortnight. 
On the. next day the sullen disobedience ripened 
into open mutiny, into threats of violence, even of 
death, against the officers. Things looked serious, 
and the place was seven miles from Lucknow, and 
among all his garrison the chief commissioner 
could set full trust only in a few hundred British 
infantry and gunners. But no time was lost in 
thinking tvhat to do. Before sunset a strong 
foi'ce, including the doubtful 48th, marched 
through the city, and came by moonlight on the 
mutineers, who, dra’wn up on their own ]iarade- 
ground, might well ask each other in anxious 
whispers what was to happen next. 

Wliat did happen is soon told. At sight of the 
nearing troops, about half of them British, of the 
gunners standing with lighted portfires beside 
their guns, the guilty regiment gradually bi'oke 
and fled. The few who stood fast were compelled 
to lay down their arms, strip off’ their accoutre- 
ments, and march back prisoners to Lucknow, 
while the cavalry rode off' in swift nor wholly vain 
pursuit of the scattered runaways. Erelong some 
fifty of the ringleaders were in confinement, 
awaiting the judgment of a military court. In 
vain was a board of officers enjoined to search out 
the hidden causes of all this mutinous feeling ; 
not a sepoy coidd be got to open his mouth freely 
on a matter lying nearest the hearts of a whole 
army. In vain did Lawrence himself hold quiet 
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talks with native soldiers of all ranks : no reason- 
ing coiild win them over from beliefs the more 
clinging for their very absurdity ; no asstirances 
could stay their comrades’ hands from firing, one 
night an officer’s bungalow, the next a row of 
sepoys’ huts. Day by day in Outlh, as elsewhere, 
the signs of a disaffection inflamed by the return 
of so many disbanded sepoys from Barrackpore, 
grow more alarming, until the heart of the chief 
commissioner became haunted with a too pro- 
phetic feai’. 

Wliile the government was yet debating the 
doom of the Oudli mutineers, events at Meerut 
were hurrying onward to that final thundorburst, 
whose echoes awaked a sudden horror in thousands 
of far-off English homos. On the 9th of May the 
sentences awarded to the mutineers of the 3rd 
cavalry were read out to the regiment on parade, 
and the guilty men were marched off to undergo 
their several terms of imy)risonment and hard 
labour in jail. The next evening, during divine 
service, the sepoys of the 11th and 20th regimemts 
gathered in armed bodies in front of their lines, 
and shot down several officers, besides Colonel 
Finnis of the 11th, as they came up to learn the 
meaning of their noise. The men of the 3rd 
cavalry likewise took up their arms, and soon the 
peaceful station became a scene of mingled uproar 
and bloodshed. The insurgents emptied the jails 
of their thousand prisoners : erelong every bunga- 
low in that neighbourhood was in flames, every 
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compound swarming with ruffians, mainly from the 
bazaars, all bent on plunder, not a few on the 
murder of every wliite man, woma.n, or cliDd 
who came across them. On that wofid night all 
who could of the English residents made theii' 
way, some of them painfully as hunted game, to 
the safer neighbourhood of the European lines. 
Of the luckless remainder some never came forth 
alive from their burning homes, others fell on the 
way by the swords or the bullets of their pitiless 
Ynirsuers. The moon rose that sultry niglit on 
scenes of horror such aa none who saw them 
could easily forget; every wliei-e a crackle of 
blazing bungalows, the shouts and yells of ])lun- 
der-laden ruffians, the cries, the wailing, the 
groans of frightened, griefstricken, or wounded 
fugitives, those mingling with the hurried tram]) 
of anned men, the clattering of cavalry, the 
scattered fire of musketry, and the loud (piick 
rush of grapeshot, formed a fitting prelude 
to the darker tragedies that were soon to be 
enacted elsewhere. 

Before the British gunners had opened fire on 
the mutineers, half of one of the finest Indian 
stations was in flames. It was nearly two hours 
from the first outbreak, before the fiOth rifles, the 
6th carbineers, and some troops of hoi-se-artillery 
came near the scene of raging devilry. Even 
then, the prompt action of a (Hillespie might have 
forestalled the yet w'orse disaster of the mori'ow. 
But no Gillespie commanded now ; only General 
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Hewitt, an artillery ofTicer of some distinction, 
and ripe, overripe ago. After wandering aim- 
lessly about the station and firing a few rounds 
into a wood full of mutineers, he called a halt, lay 
down for a bivouac among his soldiers, and loft 
the insurgents to march away full speed for Delhi. 
When tlie tale of that night’s doings ivas noised 
abroad, few could at first believe that thi‘ee native 
regiments, guilty of mutiny in its blackest form, 
had been allowed to cheat the vengeance, to baffle 
the pursuit of nearly their own number of British 
soldiers, and to make their way unchecked to a 
gi*eat walled city full of Mahomedaus, guarded 
almost wholly by sepoys. 

Early the next morning some troopers of 
the 3rd cavalry crossed the Jumna into Delhi, 
after a ride of about forty miles from Meornt. 
Theh presence, and the news they brought of the 
last night’s successful rising, of the speedy ap- 
proach of their fellow-mutineers, at once gave the 
signal for an outbreak yet more disastrous tliau 
that of the night before. In an hour or two the evil 
passions of a great city were raging in full flood 
over every barrier which had hitherto stood 
between them and the British rule ; a murderous 
rabble of citizens and soldiers was eagerly hunting 
to the death every man, woman, and child of 
European parentage, or even of the European 
faith. While Brigadier Graves, in the canton- 
ments beyond Delhi, was trying feebly, vainly, 
because too late, to make head against a peril of 
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which, owini^ to the cutting of the telegraph- 
wires, no timely warning had come from Meerut, 
band after band of mutineers poured into the city, 
their numbers ever swollen by pai’ties of sepoys 
on duty within its walls. Inside the very palace 
of the old pensioner-king of Dellii did the work of 
butchery begin, with the murder of the commis- 
sioner Simon Fraser, and of Captain Douglas, com- 
manding the palace-guai’d. One after another Jiew 
victims fell, among them Mr. Jennings the resi- 
dc'ncy-chaplain, and his amiable daughter, mnr- 
dcT’ed in the sight, if not with the sanction of the 
old king himself. Wiiile the ruffians of the city 
])hindered the dwellings of the murdered, fresh 
blood was everywhere shedding ; the men of the 
5 l-th native inlantry turned upon their own officers 
and shot them down; a little later their base 
exam})le was followed by the sepoys of the 74th, 
who had first made some slight show of holding 
the main-giiard against all assailants ; nor did 
the 38th, the regiment, which had opened the 
Cashmere gat e to the Meerut troopers, lag behind 
its comrades in deeds of cruel treachery. Before 
sunset the whole city had fallen into the hands of 
the mutineers : the few English who escaped out- 
side wounded or with whole skins, were fain to 
flee as they best could, away from a cantonment 
already ablaze, into a country bristling with every 
danger, through villages inhabited by professional 
ruffians, by Mahomedan zealots, or by Hindoos 
11. c 
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Not without a striig-ph' woi'fhy of admiring 
romombr.'mco, not without anai^y deeds of lieroic 
daring, endurance, self-sacT'ifice, did tlu' wliilom 
ca})ital of Balxu-’s emjiirc ])ass for a time into the 
kee])ing of bloodstained nmtineers. Wiiile tlie 
main body of sepoys from jMec'rut Avere yet march- 
ing tOAYards the ]Aalace, a few Ibiglish officers and 
men of tJio ordnance service found time to sliut tlie 
gates of the great magazine, in those days the 
lai’gest arsenal of the IVorth-Avest. With all pos- 
sible speed a few guns donblo-loadi'd \silh gra[)e 
were planted here and tlua’o inside (he defencivs ; 
arms were dealt out amone' the vet faithful yun- 
lascars ; and a train of ]>0Avder Avas laid down 
from the magazine itself to a S])ot- sonu' Avay off, 
as a last' des])erat.e remedy for a not unlikely strait.. 
In a A’^ei’y sliort time the courage of that small 
band A\'as tided to the utmost. Aftt'r a SAvmau of‘ 
insurgents had in vain called on Lieutenant AVil- 
loiighby to surrender, scaling-ladders brought 
from the ])alace Averc fixed against the Aralls of his 
doomed stronghold. Deserted in a moment, by 
their native folloAvei'S, the nine Englishmen stood 
to tlieir guns ; shower after shoAver of grape 
swejit away the assailants as fast as they shoAved 
themselves upon the wall. But the uncipial 
struggle could not last much longer : twm of the 
nine Avero already Avoundetl, and the ammunition 
near them was running short. At ia.st Willoughby 
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^ave tlic precoTicortcd signal, Conductor Scully 
fh‘cd the train, and amidst the din and dust of an 
ex])losion Aviiich slow hundreds of the enemy, 
nearly all that uohh^ garrison made good theii' 
escape by tlm sal1y-])ort on tiie rivoj* face, bearing 
with th(.an marks more or less jiainful of theii’ 
last despairing efforts in the cause of duty. 
Scidly himself uuha.i)pily was no more seen, and 
"Willoughby, all scorched and crijipled from his 
twofold task, reached JMeoi'ut. only to die. But 
no small ];)art of an arsenal which should nmau" 
have? b('('n left ex])osed to such a peril, was ren- 
der('d usi'k'ss to its ca])tors, the gallantry of the 
heroic nine won its duo me(‘d of public thanks 
from the govornnK'ut of India, and rewards of a 
7nor(' solid kind Avere afterwards bestowed on tln^ 
surviAau's, or in the shape of pensions on the 
families of those wdio fell.® 

By this time the fierce afternoon sun of JMay 
strcauKMl over a city lost beyond hope to its late 
masters. Of all the three regiments who that 
morning ha.d askc'd to bo led forth against their 
mutinous comrades, oidy a few men, Irom loyalty 
or compassion, now stood beside the last of their 
officers, urging them to flee at' once from the 
doom which every moment drew nearer and 
waxed more certain. Presently^ not an English 

^ The names of tbe nine heroes were Willonglihy, Kay nor, 
and Forrest, lientenants ; Shaw, Buckley, and Scully, con- 
ductors ; Crow, sub-conductor ; Edwards and Stewart, ser- 
geants, of the ordnance dejiartment. 
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CTiAP. V. soul was loft alive within tlio circuit of those red 
A.n. i8r.7. walls, saving a few poor liiding wretches who 
only for a day or two put off the inevitable 
mornent of their own death. A little later, and 
the last place of refuge outside the city, the one 
island still h^ft to the hunted English amidst the 
ever-gaining watei’s of rebellion, bi'caine itself the 
scat of a new peril. At the Flagstaff Tower, a- 
I'ound brick luiilding of some strength, on the low 
rugged heights that sweep rampart-like a mile or 
more in f'l’ont of the noif h wall of Delhi, wert! 
gathered together from an early hour of the day 
all wiio, having gotten, had contrive<l to act upon 
the briga,(lier’s hurried summons to rally round 
him thenu From this spot the thronging fugi- 
tives could follow with their eyes or cai's the 
course of events within the city, could learn too 
soon from fresh comers the gradual defection of 
tla.ur own trooj)S, could listen with removed ho])o 
to the sounds of shar]^ fighting near the maga/.im^, 
with a ho])o that died away as the smoke and 
thunder of the great exjdosion attested the final 
triumph of treachery and numbers agamst all the 
resources of never so stubborn a defence. Thence- 
forth it grew clear, that for the remaining English 
there would soon be left no choice between fiio-ht 

O 

and a cruel death. From Meerut, the nearest 
station, whence help had with reason been looked 
for, no help seemed like to come. A company of 
the 38th, which had hitherto made a show of 
guarding the tower, now followed the example’ of 
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its coTiirades, and carried off two guns which had 
just boon sent thither to aid the small garrison in 
their defence. Furtlier delay were worse than 
useless ; already indeed tlie party at the Flagstaff 
Tower had stayed too long. Fresh from the work 
of murder and pillage within the city, bands of 
mutineers and ruffians were streaming forth to 
fiTiish their feast of cruelty in cantonments. Inhere 
was no time to lose. On foot, on horseback, in 
carriages, many with weapons hastily caught up, 
a few with such small treasures as might at a 
moment’s warning be got together, the remnant 
of the English speedily took their way from tlie 
spot which, a fi'w weeks later, was to become the 
rallying-point of an avenging army’'. 

'WHuit they suffered in tlieir pei’ilous joui-noy 
towards places of refuge many miles away'^ ; liow 
through ])ain and fasting, tlirough weariness, 
sorrow, dangers unspeakable, and hardship in a 
hundred forms, these hapless wayfarers, some of 
tliera sick or woimded men, others tenderly 
nurtured women with children beside them, witli 
babes in their arms, struggled fonvard in scattered 
parties to their several goals, it boots not here to 
recotmt minutely. A happy fcAv reached Meerut 
the next evening ; a few more made their way 
riding or driving to Karnaid, almost as quickly, if 
not quite so peacefully, as they might have done a 
few Aveoks earlier. But the larger number had to 
face an ordeal sharper to some of them than any 
death ; hail to wander for days, for whole weeks, 
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CHAP. V. with their lives ever in their hands, tlio liot dry 
A.i). 1857 . Aviuds of May breiithino- about them like a furnace, 
the fierce May sun l)eating- down without jiity on 
heads sometunes liare, on bodies stripped at length 
to almost utter nakedness by bands of roving 
(loojafi^, a race of born thieves and freebooters, 
remnants of past wars and dymisties, who, dwell- 
ing all about the Delhi district, caught at the first 
op[)ortunity to exchange! the stern Ihiglish rule 
foT' the free air of unbridled lawlessness. Noav 
hiding from their enemies in the meaiu'st huts, 
now trudging painfully the whole day through, 
over miles of hot sandy loam vai-ied by streams 
one of which came up nearly to the waders’ necks, 
kee]hng aivay from one village as being full of 
JVlahoniedans, repelh'd fi’om another by the fears 
of its Hindoo occupants, robbed from time to time 
of all they hail about them, even to their clothes, 
exposed to insults the more unbearable as being 
dealt u])on the ruling by the dregs of the subject 
J’ace, glad to accept in alms from ■i)itying strangers 
the rags that made shift to covei* them, and the 
food that k('pt them from starving outright, some 
twenty of these poor Avi'ctches in the course of a 
Aveek and upwards undei'went, with the ])atience 
Avhether of Stoics or of Christians, sufferings such 
as here have been but dimly outlined in sentences 
necessarily few. Hoav braAndy tlic Avomen of 
each party bore u]) against every trial, never 
murmuring, or flinching, oi* distressing their com- 
panions by any show of trjrror, may readily be 
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coTicoivcd by those who, trom histoiy or their own eiiAr. v. 
experience, liavc learned to estimate worn atlior A.nTsr>7. 
truewortli, to catcli glimpses, however fleeting, of 
the wondi'OLis heroism that lui-ks within tlie most 
del ion te-s(\'mi i ig fra i ne. 

Two tilings in this connection demand a passing einarks by 
word. Ifero, on tlm one hand, Avas tlio Ibroniost 
city, containin'^ the g-reatest ai'sciial in Lr])|)(a' 

India, entrusted, avo might say wliolly, to the 
charge of native troops. On the otlier, a dreadiul 
mutiny and a cruel massaciv were alloAved to run 
their coui-se, to inaugurate a o-eucral risiu'>- au’ainst 
tlie British powm*, although some t.Avo thousand 
British soldiers were lying almost idle in a })lace 
not lorty miles away. Against the tiu’mei’ error 
more than one viceroy ami cfunmander-in-chiet' 

Inul pi'otested in A'ain ; on one plea, or another, 
the nnhealthiness of that station, the dearth of 
Lh.ii' 0 ])ean ti-oo])S at Delhi made up by the almnd- 
an(*i5 ot' t hose at .Meerut-, the Avisli to forbear from 
all show of insult ing the shadoAvy sce])ti-o of akiiig- 
Avlio r('igued by suffei’ance Avithin his palace-gat(.;s, 
it. was always ruled by the home goA'erument that 
uothing coidd be done to ensure either city or 
arsenal against the tAVofold jteril of a Maho- 
medan uprising and a sepoy mutiny. A few 
companies ol‘ British artillery might, have held the 
magazine for days, if not Aveeks, against all native 
enemies. In the absence of any such precaution, 
it clearly behoved the commandant of Meerut to 
strain every nerve at need fur the safe-keeping of 
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the aTSoiial on the banks of the Jmnna. Thit the 
moment of dire need came, and not a trooper nor 
a gun went forth from IleAvitt’s garrison to try 
and save the English at Delhi from the doom 
which else was sure to overtake them. Even at 
one or two o’clock on the 11th a few troops of 
carbineers and horse-artillery woidd have bridled 
the rebellion in its earlier stage, by enabling 
Willoughby to hold his ground, and deterring the 
most of the Dellii sepoys from an open rising 
under conditions gi-eatly hostile to their success. 
They never came, the magazine was blown up, and 
the last batch of sepoys joined the mutineers. 
Even thereaftcj', had any help been brought frmri 
Meerut, the stoiy of that day’s disasters juight 
have had an ending far less sorrowful for all 
English hearts. Hut the sun went down, th(^ last 
of the forlorn English wore flying for their lives, 
and the brief' twilight faded into a darkness less 
utter than the eclipse already brooding over the 
fame and fortunes of British India. 

From the Mogul capital the flame of revolt 
spread out fast and far, proving but too soon, as it 
licked lip station after station, how skilfully and 
quietly the whole plot had been prc])ared. Hap- 
pily for the English, the events at Meerut seem 
to have forestalled the sudden upblazing of many 
simultaneous fires, in which thousands of doomed 
Feringhies would have been swept away, as easily 
as sometimes in the Bast whole towns and villages 
have been swept over by the towering storm-wave 
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of some ti’omoiidous cyclone. Had tlie wrath of 
the 3rd cavalry smouldered yet a little longei', it 
may he that a Avider, a more woful ruin would 
have befallen the white people in liengal and the 
North-west. As things happened, the massacres 
of Meerut and Delhi held out a timely warning 
to such as kept their eyes open to passing events. 
The sad tidings flashed on to Agra and Amballa 
before the insurgents had time to cut the telegraph- 
wij-es. Avert; sAviftly forwarded by the same wondrous 
agency to the chief stations above and below the 
seat of insui-rection. To be thus forcAvarned should 
in most cases have proved tantamount to being 
forearmt;d. But not every station Avas blessed 
wit h the ready foi’ecast, the Aviso boldness of a 
LaAvreiice, a Montgomery, or an Edwardes. At 
EeT'ozepore for instance, on the 12th of JMay, 
Brigadier Junes became aware of the IMeerut and 
Delhi mutinies. Of the native regiments under 
his command he Avas told that tAvo, the 45th and 
57th infantiy, held their heads un])lcasantly high, 
Avhile the lOth light cavalry seemed still Avorthy of 
all trust. A detachment of the 57th guarded the 
fort, an eartliAvork surrounding an arsenal second 
in importance to that of Philour. The GJ st foot 
and a strong company of British artillery formed jao 
sorry counterpoise to the native element in Feroze- 
pore. No time seems to have been lost in throwing 
a company of the 61st into the intrenched magazine; 
but through some inexplicable oversight, the dis- 
placed sepoys were not at the same moment marched 
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CHAr. V. out. On tlie afternoon of tlio 1 3th the two sus- 
A.D. 1857. pected reghnents were forined upon the parade- 
ground ; after a speech from the brigadier, they 
began with seeming readiness to march off, eacli 
towards its future camping-ground, north f)r south 
of tlic intrenched work. Suddenly on ncai'ing the 
fort tlio se 2 Juys of the 4-5th lialtetl ; tlien with 
muskets loaded they rushed forward to one of the 
fort bastions. Here, as if hy ap 2 )ointincnt, scaling- 
laddei'S wmi-e dung out to tlieni by the se 2 )oys who 
were yet witliin. For a lew moiuents it seemed 
as if Ferozeporc might become in many res[)ects 
another Delhi. 

Hap]ii]y the small English garrison avus equal 
to the ne(.'d. As the mutineers poured on with 
wild shouts toAvards the gate of the magazine, the 
steady lire from a fcAv liles of determined men at 
once checked their disordmiy rush. Staggered 
and broken tlu'y fell back : a. fn-sh onset/ from 
another quarter met with a like i- 02 )Tdse. By that 
time the mutiueei‘s’ chance aa us OA'cr. Tavo com- 
panies of the ()lst foot, hurrying u]) to their com- 
rades’ help, charged among the disordered assail- 
ants, and drove them a,Avay like sheep at the 
bayonet’s ])oint. Many were killed on the S[)ot or 
badly Avoundod. The ivst. fled helter-skelter out 
of harm’s reach. The conqjaiiy of the 57th Avas 
disarmed and tm’ned out of the fort. But no 
attenijjt was made to crush out once for all the 
mischief thus far OAmi'come. MHiilo limes con- 
tented himself for that night with holding the fort 
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and some of the Ein’opean barracks, bis impatient 
countrymen cursed the inactioai wbicli doomed 
tliem only to listen to tlie noise of armed insur- 
gents engaged \vitb all impunity in '^plundering 
and set ting lire to building after building about 
the military lines, even tt) the church and the 
Homan C'atholic chapel. The next morning, Avhen 
t he bulk of the mutineers having done their worst 
upon tlie station wore already marching townii'ds 
Delhi, tlu^ brigadier gave the order to pursue. 
Cha,s('d by a scpiadron of tlu' 10th cavmlry and 
two light liekl-gims, many of the rebels threAV 
away their arms, some were slain, others taken 
]H'isonei’s ; but the gr(‘ater number made good 
tlu'ii- retreat. At the same time the 57th, who, if 
less bold, were not a whit less mutinous than 
their conn-ades of the -loth, went through that. 
Pr< )C0SM of (lisarmiiig wliicli, tried on both regi- 
iiieiits ii (lay earlier, would liavc saved tJu) station 
Iroiu a night of iear and havc^cg the fort from 
almost captures, and llio brigadier himself from 
consequent disgrace. One g‘ood lessoii however 
came out of tlie mutiny at Ferozepore. If the 
4f)th, one (.)f the smartest, best-chai-actc'i’ed regi- 
ments in the Bengal army, eoukl prove thus 
unfaithful to its salt, what trust, was henceforth 
t o he ]ilaced in any regiment of that army ? To 
all but a still reluctant or dull-witted few, the 
ordy hope left in the future was that other bodies 
of ti'aitoj’ous sepoys might, copy the foi’bearancc 
of the 15th, who never rose against their English 
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officers, insteatl of seckijig to rival tlio murderous 
fury of tlio Delhi miitiueers. 

If the Ferozepore magazine was saved, that of 
Philour on tlie right hank of the Sutlej, over 
against Loodiana, might still fall a prey to sudden 
treachery. Held only by native troops, it lay tor 
a moment at the mercy of men already sickening 
with the prevalent disease. But the few Bnglish 
there quartered were soon to be relieved from 
tlieir Avbrst anxieties. While Colonel Butler and 
his subalterns made all as safe as they could in 
tlie cantoninejits and the fort, the commandant ot 
Jaliindar answered theprayei’lbrhelj) telegraphed 
from Philour, by at once despatching thither a 
small but serviceable force of soldiers from the 
8th foot and the Bengal artillery. After a night 
of ]aiinful watching, the officers within the tort 
found all their troubles ended for the nonce by 
the near ajiproach of their gallant coiintiymen, 
all tired and dusty with a forced mai-ch of twenty- 
four miles. Hajipily also lor Jaluudar itselt, the 
native troops in that station had sjjeedily beeii 
debarred from doing present mischief by the 
prompt action of Colonel Ilai’tley and his com- 
rades, aided by the friendly influence of the neigh- 
bouring rajah, Ranbheer Singh. About forty 
miles westward of JaWndar lay the Sikh Be- 
nares, Amritsir, commanded by the high-perched 
fortress of Govindghur. In the fort and the 
cantonments were two companies of artillery, 
one native, and one regiment of native infantry. 
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Tlio city itself witli its twofold population of 
Sikhs and Maliomedans, might at any moment 
make common cause with the sepoys of the 59th. 
But the energy of the civil magistrates, above 
all of the deputy-commissioner Mr. Cooper, kept 
the city free from all distui'hanco ; and a wing of 
the 81st foot, hurried off in rude pony-carts — 
c/. /y/Z/.s namely — from Lahore on the evening of 
the 18lh, made mutiny thenceforth a dangerous, 
if not a ho])e1ess game to play against the de- 
fenders of Govindghur. 

Yet moi'e momentous wei’o the issues staked 
on the conduct of British officers in such places 
as Tiuhore and Peshawar. \Ylien the sad tidings 
from Meei'ut and Delhi reached the former city 
on the 12th of i\tay, its fort and the neighbouring 
cantonments of Meeanmeer Avere garrisoned by 
three regiments of native infantry, one of native 
caA'alry, the 81st foot, two troops of horse and 
three com])anies of foot artillery. On the loyalty 
of the hundreil thousand Sikhs, Hindoos, Maho- 
raedans, who still dwelt vutliin the walls of 
llunjit’s capital, it was vain to count in the 
presence of any strong temptation to rebel. The 
awe inspired throughout the Punjab by the great 
personal qualities of the LaAvrences and their 
worthy subalterns might not remain proof to the 
voice of awakened patriotism, to the sting of 
woimded prejudices, to the cravings of a starved 
ambition, of an inveterate thirst for change, for 
revenge, for mere plunder. The great English 
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cliief himself. Sir John LaA\Tence, was seeking 
hi short rest fi’oin toil a little medicine for his 
jaded health, among the hracing highlands of. 
Ihiwal Pindie. Ihit the men who acted for him 
were worthy of tlie hour, and Jjahore, the Pun jah, 
perha.ps all India, wcrc^ saved hy their timely 
daring. On the night of this 12th of May a ball 
had bec'i) appointed to come otf at Mceanmeoi’. 
It came otf as (piietly as that other had done at 
lirussels the night, before (^uatre Bras. Bnt the 
officers who went to it knew that ne.xt morning 
they would have to attend a grand [tarade of the 
whole Meeatmiecr garrison. During a (piiet con- 
ference witii IMontgomery, M‘liOod, and other high 
officials, Brigadic'r Corbett, a worthy old Com- 
pany’s soldier, had proved at once his clear insight 
and his ready courage by undertaking to disarm 
every native soldier under his command ; a step 
the more readily sanctioned, as it seemed that 
plots Avero eAmn then hatching in the so])oy lines. 

Eai’ly the next morning therefore, the v holc of 
the troops disposable gathered on the central 
parade to hear the reading of the Covernor- 
(Teneral’s order touching the half-forgotten mutiny 
of Barrackporc. After the reading there began a 
sot of manenuvres, which ended in placing the 8th 
Bengal cavalry, the IGth, 2Gth, and 49th native 
infantry, in all about two thousand five hundred, 
face to face with five companies of the 81st, and 
a battery of guns guarded by some two hundred 
artillerymen. Whatever the sepoys might, have 
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tlioug'ht as tliey listened to the shameful story of a 
Britisli officer liackod nearly to death by one muti- 
neer, and beaten as lie lay on thegi’oninl by several 
others amidst the approving- smiles and jeei’s of 
half a rciiJ’imcnt, the thrill of secret triumjih must 
have yieldi^d to a paipo; of smkhm disappointment, 
\vh(‘u they heard the order p^iven them to nnbuckh' 
sabres and ])ile arms. Kor a moment they seemed 
to hesitate ; but certain death "lowered from six 
hundred stern white laces, from the light of a 
do/am portfires, from a steady line of fixed 
bayoiK'ts and loaded muskets; and the order which 
Avonid ovtu'set their deep-laid purpose was sullenly 
obeyt'd. '^I’he same men who had just been p«lot- 
ting a cruel surprise 1‘or tlie English, suddenly 
found th(‘ms(‘lves powerh'ss for evil in the presence 
of a. courage greater than their own. Inside the 
citadel of Ijahoro a like scene was enacting at the 
same hour. Three com])anics of the 8lst quietly 
disarmed a Aving of the 20th native infantry, whicli 
tiAA'o days later was to have seized the moment of 
its relief from duty, to join the Aving of the reliev- 
ing regiment in a sudden onslaught on the small 
band of English Avithin the city and the foi-t. 
ihis done, and other precautions duly taken, a 
company of the 81st Avas sent oil’ ill the eYcniiig, 
us we have soon, to make all safe at Aniritsir. A 
company of artillery also hastoiiod tliither, with 
orders to inarcli on afterwards to Philour. 

kiom Lahore the account of the disarming and a 
general outline of the events at Meerut and Delhi 
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officers at 
Peshawar. 


wore flashed on bytolcgraph tlic same day to Fosha- 
war. Here too were stout hearts and ready hands 
(jnow, under the guidance of clear active brains. 
Major-General Reid, commanding the Peshawar 
division, at once held earnest conference with 
Bi’igadicrs Cotton and Neville Chamberlain, with 
Colonels Nicholson and Edwardcs, all four re- 
nowned for their services in the' field, tho two 
latter also for signal atfliievements in tho art of 
govci-ning. Five men fittei' for the work before 
them, it would not have been easy to find, and 
the work before them Avas far from easy. About 
three thousand British infantry and gunners 
formed tho main defence of tho country beyond 
tho Jhelnm, as against eight thoiTsand sepoys and 
tin ■eo thousand native cavalry and artillciy. It 
was at once resolved by the council, not only to 
take all fitting care for the safety of each station, 
but also at Jhelnm, a station lying on the river 
of that name about halfway from Peshawar to 
Lahore, to get together a “ movable coliAmn,’^ 
ready to march at a moment’s warning wherever 
its help might be most sorely needed. In this 
column of picked troops there were only two 
regiments of British infantry and one trooy) of 
British horse-artillery; but no one doubted the 
faithfulness of such comrades as the Pathans of 
the guide corps, the sturdy little Ghoorkas of tho 
Kemaon battalion, and the dashing Punjabies of 
the force commanded by Neville Chamberlain. 
Quietly but SAviftly, some of the sepoy regiments 
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had to chanfyo places with Sikli and Punjabi 
troops, called in fi’oni outlying posts to guard 
strongholds like Attok, to strengthen the hands 
of the faithful in Jhelum and Pesliiiwar, or to 
swell the numbers of the movable column. Onl}- 
a few hom’S after the council, at which by means 
of the telegraph ,lohn Lawrence himself was vir- 
tually present, the G4th, 55th, and 69th native 
infantry wci’c marching severally out of Peshawar, 
IsTowshdra, Jhelum, in high spirits, or so it seemed, 
at tlie thought of coming battle with the bonlei* 
tribes. 

But all those measures fell sliort of the actual 
need. Balked of the rising they had promised 
themselves for the 15th May, the sepoys in Pesh- 
awar looked to re])air the misha]) by an outbreak 
planned for the 22nd. At any rate some letters 
intercepted on the 20th pointed plainly to such a. 
purpose. The British strength in Peshawar could 
easily cope with a mere Poorbeah mutiny,* even 
if the old iiregular cavalry proved faithless also. 
But what if the sixty or seventy thousand citizens, 
if the Avild borderers of that neighbourhood, the 
Afreodics, the Momands, the Yusufzaies, the 
IChattaks, numbering myriads of ai’med free- 
booters, were to savoII the torrent of open rebel- 
lion ? It was idle for the commandmits of the 
suspected regiments to pledge their word for tho 

* The most of tljc soldiers in the Bengal army came from 
the Poorid), the East, — that is from the country eastward of 
tho Ganges. 
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CUM*. V. loyalty of thoir sepoy “ children,” in the face of 

A. 0 . 185 /. docuTneiits held by Brigadier Cotton. The news 
bi’onght in that same evening from Nowishoi'a con- 
firmed this officer’s misgivings, and cpuckenod his 
furthei’ steps. In the still dark ness of the ciarly 
morning the TOth and 87ih foot, accomjianicMl each 
by a battery and a troop of horse-artillery, marched 
off in o])]iosito directions, each as it went along 
breaking into two ^vings, which severally turned 
away to the linos of Bie 5th cavalry, of the 2-ltli, 
27th, and 5 1st native infantry. By this time the 
dawning light disclosed each of tiiose regiments 
drawn nj) at a moment’s warning on its own 
])arado-gronnd. In another moment each saw' 
itself confronted by thr/'o guns and a, wing of a, 
British regiment. (JoAvetl by the suddenness of 
the stroke, cut off from the hel}) of comrades 
elsfwvliero exposed to like danger, each saw at 
once the vanity of resistance. 7\midst the visible 
grief, sometimes the audible murmurs of their 
oivn officers, the four regimen Is gave up tluhr 
arms at a word ; and that morning’s lesson w'as 
shortly followed up by the hanging of a subadar- 
major and other native officers of the 51 st in the 
presence of the whole brigade. One regiment 
only, the 21st native infantry, was allowed to 
retain its arms, in reward for its seeming, perhaps 
its positive freedom from the common taint. The 
disarmed sepoys were thenceforth kept under 
close watch : the horses of the 5 th cavahy came 
erelong to carry a body of picked British volun- 
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teors, under the name of tlie Peshawar Light 
Horse. 

The news from Nowslicra. ])roved to lie the 
forovunner oi‘ yet worse from Miirilan, the out- 
post to wliieli t he 55tli native infantry liad been 
banished a few days before. A conpiany of this 
n'giment liroke out at. the former ])]aco into o|)cn 
mutiny. Tliwartcd iiy a timely device of Lieu- 
tenant Tayloi' of the engineers in their attemjit 
to cross the (labul river, they were afterwards 
marched off (jaietly to head-qnari.ers liy cominancl 
ol‘ their colonel, Henry Hpottiswoode, who l‘ondl\ 
reckoned on his })ower to Avin back his naughty 
children to a healthier frame of mind. Put the 
spirit of evil had gotten fast hold not of one com- 
])any, but of all ; and a message from iSfurdan to 
this ('ffect reached Peshawar on tlie heels of the 
out; already sent from Now'shcra. The fitting 
answer was sjieedily given. A picketl body of 
horse, foot, and guns, under Colonel (huite of the 
70th, aided by some new levdes and mounted 
jiolicc uinh'r Colonel Nicholson, marched off 
towards the scene of tumult, while A^aughan’s 
Punjab infantry hurried out of Attok on the same 
errand. Peforo tlu‘ combined force had reached 
its goal, the mutineers wxre in full retreat for the 
Swat Valley, leaving their officers unhurt behind 
them ; all at least sa^m their unhapjiy colonel, 
who, in the anguish of his soul at the deteinnined 
treachery of men so blindly trusted, laid violent 
hands upon his own life. But. the way of safety 

/2 
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oiiAF. Y. was not tliat wliicli tlioso traitoi’S took : Nicliolson 

A ix is.'?. and Lind with a few hnndred brave ti-oopcrs 
dashed after them in keen ])Tirsnit, scarce checked 
by tlie heat of the snn oi‘ the tliirst and Aveariness 
of the morning’s march. Before sunset a hnndred 
of the runaways had been cut np, hvo hundred 
and twenty more taken prisoners, of wlvom forty 
w'ere aftenvards blown from guns before the as- 
sembled garrison of Povshawar, while the rest wct-o 
allowed in chains and lifelong drudgery to mcdi- 
lato on the difference between loyal service and 
nnsnccessful treason. 

For the other half of the regiment, safe as they 
might be from instant capture, a doom at least as 
dreadful was lying in wait. Unlialting as the 
Fates of (Irecian tragedy was the vengeance that 
slowly, sternly hunted them doAcn. OJo wliither 
they would, aniong the hill-men of SAvat, towards 
the barren Avilds of Hazara, or aci'oss the borders 
of Cashmere, the SAvift, strong Avill of Sir John 
(jaAvrenco, and the Avide personal SAvay of Colonel 
EdAATirdes OA^er the half-tamed I’aces of thePeshaAvar 
jirovince, laid fresh snares for the sepoys’ Ibrfeit 
lives. Betrayed for money by their fjilso fiiends 
the Swatties, spurned from their grounds by 
the fierce warriors of Kaghan, hunted dovni by 
Edwardes’s policemen and the soldiers of Golab 
Singh, nearly all perished in duo time, either 
beneath the weapons of their pursuers, or shot 
dead after brief trial by the faithful soldiers of 
Vaughan’s Punjab infantry. A few are said to 
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liave boon sold off by the Swattios into slavery ohap. v . 
in central Asia: a dozen or so, who had all a.o. I857. 
aloni^ stood by their officers, lived to be duly • 
rewarded ; but with these exceptions the whole 
55th regiment was fairly blotted out of being. A 
fate only loss fearful overtook some two Innuh-ed 
and thirty runaways from the 51st native infajitry 
at Peshawar. They were all brought back by the 
Afreedies, who were already flocking in for ser- 
vice in the new levies called forth by the da, ring 
Edwardes, with his chief’s fall sanction, from 
among the wild ti'ibes of the Punjab border. 

Some few of the t‘ingleadcrs were hanged as avc 
have seen ; Ihe rest eventually i’ound themselves 
doomed to a life of forced labour in the savage 
solitudes of llie x\ndamau islands. 

By this time the main som’ces of ho])e and fear Lov.’ilty <»i til 
for the English in U])por India wei'o becoming 
clearly traceable. When the lOlh irregular horse 
disobeyed, and the 18th made but a sorry show of 
obeying an order to pursue the Murdan mutineers, 
it was felt that the last prop of faith in the old 
Bengal army had faii’ly given way. On the other 
hand, when land’s Mooltfmie horse and Vaughan’s 
Punjabies vied wdth each other in loyal zeal for 
their new masters, when Edwardes and JNTicholson 
found thoii* call for now levies answered by 
thousands of comers from the surrounding dis- 
tricts, when the chiefs of the old Sikh dominion, 
from the ruler of Cashmere to the rajahs of 
Jheend, Kuppoorthulla, above all of Pattialah, 
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CHAR V. made ready proffer of tlieir best services in men, 
A iTi 857. money, and arms, towards meeting the great 
peril of the moment, when tlie Siklis in tlie Poor- 
bc'ab regiments wore everywliere coming forward 
to reveal their comrades’ i)]ottings, or indignantly 
to avow tlu'ir own loyalty, a groat weight was at 
once lifted off the hearts of English rulers iti the 
Punjab. There Avas no mistaking I he zeal where- 
wi(h tin' lesser lords and gentlemen, like Tej 
Singh, ShumslKiro Singh, Jowahir Singh, and 
many ni(.)re, raisi'd regiments or armed their re- 
tainers in behalf of their old antagonists of 
Sobraon and (looj'erat. With a nation of stanch 
allies at his ba(;k, of allies won over not less by 
their rc'spect for the Englishnian than by their 
old scorn of the Poorbeah, Sir rlohn ijawremeo 
eonhl set calmly to the Avork laTorc' him, could 
fearlessly, ])]'om])tly turn to iluarbc'St account the 
great resources given into his hands by the same 
fortune Avhich now left him to shift for himself and 
the whole of India al)ove Delhi, uustayed, un- 
ham])ored by the old need of taking counsel Avith 
the head of a gov'ernment on the banks of the far- 
off Tlooghly. The Punjab once assimed to him by 
the loyalty of its soldiering classes, by tlie good- 
Avill, bought or voluntary, of the neighbouring 
princes in Cabul and Ca.shraere, the chief commis- 
sioner Avas free to concentre all his means and 
e7iergies on the fpielling of mutiny beyond the 
Sutlej ; fi^ee in due time to strij) his own province 
well-nigh bare of troops, in order that swift sue- 
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coss iniglit. crown tlio toils of tliat heroic little chap. v. 
ai’iny wliicb thi'ono-h weeks, tlirougli jnoTiths of a.d. i857. 
uinitternblo trial, clung with more than bulldog 
sturdiness to its spot of vantage on the low heights 
befbi'o Delhi. 

How tliat arniy had meanwhile been got to- (iaii.eriug ..r 
^‘OtllCl '5 must now ])1*OC('Od to toll. On tJlO Amlwilla. 

10th of May, the very day of the Meerut rising, 
tlie oth a.nd <) 0 tli native inl'antry turned out at 
A tubal la without orders, stood as if by ]n*econccrt to 
their arius, tuul in some casets rtiised tbeir lotided 
musk(ds agaiust their owti olfieers. But the 
sudden ferment seem.s to liavc been as suddenly 
allayed, and the men returned to thi'ir duty with- 
out other driving than their ftllicers’ words. The 
next afternoon Amballa was shocked by tidings ot 
the great blow struck by the mutineers iit Delhi. 

After more t han one urgent message Iroin (leneral 
Barnard coiuiuanding the Sirhind division. 

General Anson o[)C'ued his (yes to the need ol 
forsaking the pleasant rc'siing- place whither he 
liad gone but a lew weeks before. From t he pine- 
clad ridges ol’ ICnssotvlie, Iroin the moi'e rugged 
.steeps of Dugshaio and Std)athoo, the 75th foot, 
the 1st and 2nd reginumts of Bengal Insiliers, got 
lA^ady, at a few hours’ warning, to march -svith all 
sp(>ed towards Amballa. With emulous zeal the 
three British regiments in light marching oi’der 
hurried in their scwcral turns down the hill. All 
knew on what stern errand they had been called 
out from their cool summer perches, to face at 
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11 Ar. V, every disad vantage the fiery climate of the plains. 
,n. ibjT, lint no thought of danger or discomfort, no fears 
for the future, nor any hankerings after home 
delights, — ^nothing hut the true soldier’s buoyant 
cheerfulness, heightened by a fierce longing for 
vengeance on the murdering “ Pandies,” sjioko 
out in the glowing faces, quick light steps, and 
heart-lifting cheers of each brave regiment, as in 
long bright snaky column of sections it streamed 
down the narrow Avinding road that, led to Kafka 
at the foot of the Simlah ranges. 

By the 17th h)f May the last of these regiments 
had reached Amballa, after throwing five aveiage 
inarclu's into tAvo, at a season when British troops 
in India are carefully keiit within their barracks 
the greater part of the day. By this time tlui 
Commander-in-{Jhiol‘ and his staff liad also made 
their way to the same ])oint. ’fwo troo])S of 
horso-artilh ry and her Majesty’s 0th lancers, 
already quartered there, raised the British Iotco 
there niustereil to an efiective strength of about 
two thousand live hundred men, witli twelve six- 
poLimler guns. To this niiiuber were shortly 
added about forty artilleiyiuon t'rom Fero/.i'poi'o. 
Of the three native regiments in Amballa, one only, 
the 4th lancers, could be deemed at all trust- 
worthy ; the other two Avei'e sim])ly worthless, and 
ought to have been at once disanned. Instead of 
disarming them, General AnsoTi sent part of the 
bth native infantry to sow ficsli mutiny broadcast 
in Koopur and Saiiaran])or(g wliile the 60tb were 
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sworn a^ain to tlioir colours aiul affectionately 
bidden to ])lot no more. Tlie Sirmoor battalion, a 
line body of' Glioorkas, was ordered from Deyrali 
to set free some of tLo Britisli ti’oops at Meerut 
for service under tlie Oomraand(‘r-in-Clnef. A 
body of troo])S furnislied by the noble Rajah of 
Pattiulah helped to guard against sudden treachery 
th(» great mid-station between Delhi and Lahoi'c ; 
and the Jheend Rajah, witli eight hundred of his 
own retainers, busied himself in keeping o])cn the 
road towai'ds Dellii as fai- as Ikniiput. A third- 
class siege-train getting ready at Philour, was to 
1)0 escoi-ted down by the Nusseei-ie battalion, 
which Genej'a! Anson had left behind him on the 
ban' back of Juttogh, a mountain-ridgi; striking 
westwai'd out of the dai’kly-AVOoded slopes and 
peaks of cloud-piercing tSimlah. 

But the ]Sbiss('ori(! regiment was hard at tii-st to 
move. Whelhc'r tin- men merely demuri’ed to the 
leaving their goovls ami families in the keejiing of 
strange hands, or whether, albeit true hill-men, if 
not mostly Ghoorkas, they had bi'en sonu'what 
tainted with the fever of the I'ooJ’beah sepoys, or 
had simply t.aken alarm at. the distrustful attitude 
of the Simlah authorities, cei'tain it is that for 
some two days the whole regiment was seething 
and swelling Avith a sju’rit strangely akin to 
downright mutiny. They talked Avildly to their 
otlicers, sometimes Avitli tlu'eab'ning gestiires : 
ojice they seemed on the ])oiut of marching into 
(Simlah, whosebazaars swarmed with fell oavs ripe for 
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any miscliief. One company on gaai’d at Kussowlio 
oven plundered tlie treasure-cliost, and marclied 
off leisurely towards Juttogli. A miglity jianic 
seized on tlio English in Hinilali. Ladies, gentle- 
men, oven officers, fled Jiolter-skelfer towards 
Dugsliaie, Kussowlie, into the inner range of hills, 
doivn to the lowermost coi’ners of the deepest 
glens, anyivliither to escape the dreaded Glioorkas 
and the ruffians of the Sinilah bazaars. But soon 
the frightened oi' mutinous regiment was soothed 
or reasoned into a better miiul. The men from 
Kussowlie were ]ilaccd in arrest by their own com- 
rades ; the few English who remained in Sindah 
were reassured; and on the 1 8th of May Major 
Bagot vith his penitent Glioorkas reached Suba- 
thoo on their way down to the jdains. Othei* 
troops had almady taken then' ])laco at Philour ; 
but tlie Nussei.'rie battalion fairly earned its pardon 
liy after services in the Saharan])ore clistrict, where 
the magistrate, Kobert Spankie, held his ground 
for months against the spreading disaffection, with 
a skill and courage not always rivalled, a success 
too seldom gainable elsewhere. 

d\) j)ush on with all jiossible haste for Delhi, 
was the one thought of all Englishmen in the 
North-west. Each day lost in Amballa seemed 
like giving fresh ho])e to the mutinc'ers. From 
Paniput down to Delhi and Meerut, the whole 
country was already risen or ripe for rising. “ On 
to Delhi,” was John Lawrence’s oft-repeated cry. 
But carriage, stores, aud needful cover even for so 
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small an army could not bo found in a moment. 
The Amballa commissariat, good for ordinary 
jnirposes, hero broke doAvu altogether. Before its 
shortcomings woi'e made good by the unwearied 
energy of Mr. Forsyth the deputy-commissioner, 
some precious days had gone by, and the health 
of Anson’s soldiers had begun to give way. At 
length on the 2-5th of May, the last detachment left 
Amlralla, accompanied by the Commander-in-Chief 
himself. I’wo days later General Anson was dead 
of cholera and overwork at Kainaul. Ilis place 
as commander of the Delhi force was taken by ^ir 
Henry Barnard, who on the 4th of June had his 
ti’oops all gathered together atRhye, about twenty 
miles from the r’r'lrel stronghold. On the Gth the 
siege-ti'ain, which had narrowly escaped detention 
by a swollen I'iver and sei/.ine bt' more than one 
band r)f mui.inec'rs, canic up with the main body 
halted at Alipoie, a march beyond Khyc. 

On th(' next morning Sir Henry’s little force 
was swollen by the ti'oops that left, Mivrtit on the 
27th of May, under Brigmlier Mhlson of the 
Bengal artillery. The junction had not been 
effected without some hard fightnig on Wilson’s 
]iart. On the JOth of JMay, at Gha/aooddiunug- 
gur, where an iron bridge carries the road from 
Meerut across the Hiiidan river towards Delhi, he 
found himself fiercely assailed by several thousand 
sepoy mutineers armed with five or six heavy guns. 
Sending a company of the OOth rifles to hold his 
end of the bildge, and answering the enemy’s tire 
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CHAR. V. with that of liis own two oigii teen -pounders, 
A.i). )857. Wilson ordered a squadron of the Oth carbineers 
with four light guns of Major Toinbs’s troop to 
pass along the river-side, with the view of crossing 
wherever they conhl. A small column of rifles, 
carbineers, and sa])povs, with four nine-pouiuha* 
guns, moved in support of them. When the results 
of this movement began to show themselves on 
the enemy’s flank, the rest of the lifles wore led 
over the bridge by Colonel Jones. With a reso- 
lute 1 ‘ush fbrwm'd they Avere soon in among the 
enemy’s guns, and chasing the beaten rebels into 
tlie neighbouring village. One more hand-to-hand 
fight left, the British masters of the field, of five 
heavy guns, atid nnuJi ammunition. Still chased 
by the carbineers, the enemy fled far towards 
Delhi. But they had not yet had enough of 
beating. Once more on the following day they 
opened fire on the British with lialf a do/iCn fresh 
guns. On Wilson’s side a roiunval of the same 
tactics Avas crowned Avith like success. After 
some hours’ hard fighting the rebels Avere every- 
Avherc beaten back, this time saving theii’ guns 
fj'om the hands of victors too jaded to follow 
them up. But thenceforth the road Avas loft clear 
for VYilson’s advance. The British loss on the 
first day amounted to thirty-tAvo killed or dis- 
abled. Out of the twenty-four hit on the second 
day, ten were laid low by sunstroke. Three days 
later, strengthened by another company of the 
GOth rifles and about four hundred of the Sirmoor 
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battalion, Wilson resnracd bis march to tho ap- o^fAP. v. 
pointed mcct,ing'-])laco at Aliporo. a.i). ik57. 

Jly this time the force assembled under Sir stri-nirtbofsir 
rienry Barnard for an early march on the gi’ent fiebi-foroe. 
rebel stronghold amounted in round numl)ers to 
four thousand men, nearly all British, and all trust- 
worthy. The cavalry consisted of the 0th lancers 
and two squadrons of carbineers, tho latter young 
soldiers fresh from Kngland and com]iaratively 
new to their work. Three troops of horse-artillery 
manned sixteen light gnus: sixnine-poimdcrsand 
twenty-eight siege-gpns and mortars were assigned 
to two companies of foot-artillery aided by about 
a hundred artillery rc'cruits. Nine companies of 
the 75th foot, tlu; 1st Bengal fusiliers, six compa- 
nies of the 2nd fusiliers, and a strong wing of the 
Sirmoor battalion, made up the whole infantry 
then* in camp. Of the native sappers and miners 
about a hundred and fifty were also present, the 
rest having already mutinied at Roorkie and 
lleorut. AVith this more fragment of ai\ army tho 
British general was about to begin the siege of a 
great) walled city furnished with am])lc means of 
defence, and manned by a gan*ison already far out- 
numbering the force opposed to them. 

Meanwhile the lists of outbreaks, mutinies, of Riflings west 
miiraered victims, had been daily leiigtJienmg. of Deiiii. 
Before the end of May the stations of TlansijUissar, 
and Sirsa, in the country between Delhi and Bha- 
walpore, had been turned by the men of the Ilur- 
rianah light infantry into the ruined graves of 
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nearly all tlieir English occupants. At Nusseer- 
abarl in the far off district of Ajmerc, the 15th 
and 80th native infantiy, with a company of 
Gwalior artillery, rose on the 29th against theii' 
officers, drove away the 1st Bombay lancers who 
had bravely tried to recover the captiu’ed guns, 
and set off that night with all their arms 
and plunder towards Delhi. A few days later 
the English in Meeniuch Avero flying from tlic 
prcsc'nce of a Avhole garrison uprisen in revolt; 
the sejioys and gumujrs of the Gwalior contingent 
being as forward in the Avork as their comrades of 
the 72nd native infantry. EastAvard of Delhi, 
in the province of llohilkund, mutiny and raurdoi’ 
AA^ere not less rife. On the 81st of May the I’csi- 
dents at Bareilly were startled out of their peaceful 
dreams by a furious outbreak, in Avhich Khan 
Bahacloor Khan, the trusted friend and pensioner 
of the British government, ojionly took the lead. 
The 8th irregulars, the 18th and C8th natiA^e 
infantry, wore added to the list of bloodstained 
rebels. Most of their intended victims happily 
made their Avay, escorted by a faithful few of the 
troopers, to the hills of ISTynio-Tal ; but Brigadier 
Sibl)ald and too many others paid with their lives 
for trusting overmuch in the tenderness, the manly 
pride, if not in the fancied loyalty of sworn 
traitors. The treasury plundered and the whole 
station burned down, the grey old Khan Baha- 
door Khan inaugurated the now reign of utter 
lawlessness in Bareilly by hanging, after a mock 
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trial, two or three of the chief English gentlemen 
who had fallen into his hands. On that same 
woful Sunday, the 28th sepoys at Shahjehanpore 
proved their right of leadership in the work of 
wickedness hy surrounding the church wherein 
their victims had come together for worshi]), and 
slaughtering them nearly all. A few Avho es- 
caped their clutches to find Imief shelter in Oudh, 
were afterwards met. and Tuurdcred by the revolted 
41st, fresh fiom the massacres of SectapoT'c. 

Three days latci' Moradabad also was given 
(n"or to rebellion. 14io 29th native infiintry, 
hitherto faithful after a fashion, at length took fire 
from the words of their Bareilly comrades who 
had to pass their station on the wmy to Delhi, 
plnmlered the treasury, and but for the speedy 
flight of the English tow'ards Nynie-Tal and 
M(!erut, woidd erelong have been dip]>ing their 
hands also in the blood of the innocent and the 
helpless. From othci' ])laces in the same province, 
fugitive men, women, and children w'ore already 
seeking their slow way by stealth, with the hel]) 
sometimes of 'trusty servants or kindly villagers, 
through all inaTiner of hardships, hazards, shifts, 
perplexities, to the goal which some of them took 
three months in i-eaching. It makes the heart 
bleed even now to think of suflerings such as those 
recounted, in words of simple touchingness, by 
some of the wanderers who lived through the tre- 
mendous trials of that dark year. 

South of Delhi down to Agra, the scat of 
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governmont in the North-western ]irovincos, the 
once famed capital of Shalijehan, the place still 
dear to English memories for the white chastity, 
the faultless, fairylike grace of that minaret- 
girdled dome, rare marvel of Moslem ai’t, fit tomb 
of a lovely and beloved empress, which beams 
forth, like a low moon, from the bank of the 
winding Jumna over the red-walled citadel and 
still crowded city l)eyorid,tho flames of a i-ebellion 
no longer to bo called a mutiny wer(i daily licking 
lip fresh stations, and roaring onward into other 
districts. For some day^s after the rising at Meerut, 
things seemed indeed to go on cpiictly enough. 
A few sepoj^s from the uoi-th Avei’c said to be 
passing downwards, stirring up mutinous feelings 
as they went. But the loyalty of the 9th native 
infantry, who gan’isoned the intervening stations, 
was still deemed ascertain as their high discipline. 
In Agra itself, guarded by the Jrd Eiiropeans and 
some artillery, Mr. Oolvin the lieutenant-governor 
saw no reason as yet to take precautions against 
his other regiments, the 44th and 67th native 
infantry. As a compliment and notliing more, he 
accepted Sindiah’s ready offer to aid him with his 
own body-guard and some troops of the Gwalior 
contingent. Little could the noble young sovereign 
of Gwalior have foreseen the coming treachery of 
his own soldiers. A few days later the whole face 
of things was ruffling over with inevitable storm. 
On the 20th of May four companies of the 9th 
rose in sudden mutiny at Alighur, an important 
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station on tlie road from Agra to Meorut. In tlio 
surprise, tlio growing darkness. Lieutenant Oock- 
luirn and Ids Gwalior horse could do nothing but 
keep back the mutineers, while the rest of his 
countiymen made the best of their way towards 
Hattrass and Agra. Before morning the whole 
station was a smouldering wreck, and fugitives 
fi’om the neighbouring districts were doomed for 
the next two or three days to undergo sad trials in 
their efforts to reach a sure haven. How small a 
spark would set fire to the minds of a whole regi- 
ment was shown in this very outbreak. A Brah- 
min whom Cockburn’s troopers had caught in the 
act of plotting mutiny, was hanged on that same 
20th of May, in the sight, with the seeming 
approval, of the four paraded companies. Just 
then a detachment I'eturning from Bolandshahar 
passed near the gallows. “ Behold ” — they said — 
“ a martyr to our religion ! ” Those few words 
undid all. 

On the 22nd, 23rd, and 2 tth, the remaining 
companies revolted severahy at Mainpoorio, Eta- 
wah, Bolandshahar. In the first-named place, 
lying eastward of Agra on the way to FulJ;ighur, 
one Englishman’s steadfast courage saved the 
station from utter ruin, the civil treasury fi’om 
wholesale plunder, and some of the residents from 
bodily harm. For several hours a very whirlpool of 
mutiny raged boiling, roaring, breaking against 
the slender form of young Lieutenant De Kantzow, 
the while with looks, gestures, words of reproach, 
II. a 
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CHAP. V. entreaty, resolute command, he strove to fend off 
A.n. the great disaster whicli seemed momently grow- 

ing more and more iuovitahlo. From tlxo military 
lines to the civil treasury some three hundred 
angry insurgents kept bearing back their stnblxxm 
commandeiy whoso senior was engaged elsewhei-(( 
in helping the women and children to reach some 
safer neighbourhood. The collector of Mainpoorie 
had left the station : Mr. Power the magistrate 
alone remained ; and to him seeking the best way 
of aiding his peril-girdled countryman, came from 
i)o IvuJitzow a short urgent message, praying him 
not to harard two English liA'es by coming himself 
to the treasury. With a xnere handful of ill-araned 
])oliee the daring subaltern still kept u]) the nearly 
hopeless struggle. At length, with the timely help 
of a leading native, Avdiora Power’s exertions had en- 
listed in the cause of order, Do Kantzow’s daunt- 
less heroism mot with its full reward. Not a 
rupee was taken from the well-tilled treasury : 
laden with plunder from their own lines, but 
guiltless of bloodshed, the mutineers sot off for 
Delhi ; Mainpoorie was still safe in British keep- 
ing ; ^id the hero of the day, at once gazetted to 
the command of a body of mounted police, was 
soon justifying in fresh encounters the strong 
terms of unstinted praise, in which Lord Canning 
set foi’th the “ noble example of courage, patience, 
good judgment, and temper,” given to his brothers 
in arms by one so “ young in years, and at the 
outset of his career.” 
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By tlie 2Gtli of May Alighiir had been retaken, chap. v. 
a good deal of treasure recovered, and many a.t>. 18 . 57 . 
English I'cfiigecs brought off to Hattrass, a walled Mr. Coivin’s 
town about twenty miles nearer Agra. But Cock- tiou. 
burn’s Gwalior troopers had not all followed him 
into Alighur. On tlie 2 l<th a hundred and twenty 
of tlieni suddenly i-cbelled and rode away, leaving 
him to pursue his course with a himdrcd of their 
comi-ir<k!S and fifty volunteei’S from Agra. In a 
veiy short time bands of aimed villagers were 
plundei'ing the countiy everywhere, almost within 
sight of the British garrisons. Still it seemed as 
if Mr. Colvin could not yet realize the full danger 
of the moment. On the 2()th ho had telegraphed 
to Calcutta, that a veiy Ioav days would see the 
end of the mutiny. On the 2511), Avell knowing 
what had meanwhile happened, ho issued a pro- 
clamation Avhich at once evoked a yell of amazed 
derision fimn e\ery English circle in the upper 
provinces. “ Soldiers engaged in the late dis- 
turbances ” — to ((note the very wrords of this mar- 
vellous ap])eal to a host of double-dyed traitors — 

“ who are desirous of going to their homes, and 
who give u]) their arms at the nearest civil oi* 
military government post, and retii-e quietly, shall 
be peianitted to do so unmolested.” In spite of 
a subsequent sentence promising ])unishmont to 
“ evil-minded instigators in the disturbances, and 
those guilty of heinous crimes against private 
persons,” no one could help regarding this flabby 
piece of official rhetoilc as an ill-timed attempt to 

/I ‘> 
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waRli out with rosewater tlio reek of a bloodstained 
rebellion. Even to Lord Canning, who was like- 
wise trying to win back a revolted army with loud 
assurances uttered several months too kite, the 
Agra manifesto seoinod a, little too absurd. Sorely 
against his will, the Lieutenant-Governor was bid- 
den to modify, if he could not wholly withdraw, a 
circtilar which jiractically offered free pardon to 
the most redhanded mutineers. Ily the now docu- 
ment, as worded in Calcutta, it Avas made known 
that such a pardon could not ho extended to 
rc'giments guilty of cruel outrage's, of murder 
especially, oi' attempts to murder. 

Eut the rash Aveakness of the former circular 
Avas already soAA'ing the seeds of further miscliief. 
Mild Avords, at no time weighing much Avilli the 
native mind, could only embolden fresh swarms 
of traitors to rise against a goA'crnmeut that dared 
not even threaten. AnyhoAV, foi’ all that rose- 
Avater, the rebellion spread and spread. Those 
red foi’orunners of cauI, the cautonment-fii'os, 
had already begun to make night troublous in the 
very seat of Mr. Colvin’s rule. By the end of the 
month it Avas knoAvn that two comitanies of sc'poys 
on duty at Muttra, about tAventy miles off on the 
Delhi road, had mutinied, shot an officer or two, 
and started for Delhi rich with the plunder of 
the civil treasury. Then at last the Lieutenant- 
Governor gave the order to disarm the remainder 
of the two regiments, the 44th and 07th, to which 
the Muttra mutineers belonged. On the morning 
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of the .1 st of J uno tlioy wore di8armed accoi'dingly. 
A fow dnys later tlic bulk of tlieiri liad slipped 
awny to Oudh or Delhi. lu tlieir default a band 
of volunteers, rai.sed from among the Djiglisb 
dwelling in Agra or driven tbitber for stifely fi’om 
the surrounding districts, did noble service during 
the next ftav weeks on ori'ands Avhere each man’s 
watclifulness, strength, and courage wei’e con- 
tinually called into utmost, play, 

-From Agi-a south-easterly through Etawah 
passes the inad to (Jawniporo on the right bank of 
tin; Ganges. At this large station, which kept 
guard over a populous city, three regiments of 
sepoy I'oot, the 1st, b^lrd, 5Gth, and the 2nd 
light caA'ahy w('ro ((uarti'rc'd, under the general 
command of Sh' Hugh WheeU-r, a distinguished 
veteran of the Dengal army, mir now for the first 
tinu' named in tliese pages. Against this fem-ful 
array of ])OSsible traitors in a cantoimieut nearly 
six miles long, filkid with many families of English 
soldiers, merchants, tradesmen, pmisionors, clerks, 
ollicers, civil and military, AVheeler had tt) count 
at first on the services of about sixty whitti 
artilh'T-ymen Avdth a battery of six guns. Alive to 
the danger, ho looked every way for lulp to meet 
it. Agra seemingly could not spare a man from 
its rather sti’ong garrison. From Lucknow Hir 
Henry LaAvi’ence sent him all he dared, some 
eighty men of the 32nd foot. Towards the eml 
of May there also came in fifty nuui of the 84th 
foot and fifteen of the Madras fusiliej’s, the first 
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and, as it ]ia|)])cnctl, the only iustalmoTit of the 
troops wliich Lord Canning' had hurried np IVoni 
Calcutta. ]t is shameful to think that in the 
many hundred miles hetwecni Agra and the llritish- 
Indian capital, only one British regiment could 
anywhei'c he found, and that was fully engaged in 
holding Dinapore. But Ix'sides his two huudix'd 
Biiglishimm, Wheeler might still hope much from 
tho iuilder form of mutiny open Id his sc|)oys, 
might still trust in tho j)erfcct lo_yalty of the Nana 
of Bithoor, .as ph'dged again and again to his too 
confiding friend J\'lr. llillersden, the civil magis- 
ti'ate ol‘ tfaw]ipoi'e. 

May passed in fear, in watchiiilness, in weary- 
ing susjH'use, in pr(>paratiuns suitiHl to the s<'(nn- 
ing danger. ’While the sepoy regiment s were slowly 
ripening towards mutiny, the anxious general Avas 
making ready a place of tem[Jorary refuge for his 
threatened couut.ryuK'u. Bor reasons faii'ly teunhle, 
he ami In's chief officers ])icked ont for ciitreiich- 
meut a ])ieco of ground on which stood twu) large 
barracks, meant for hospitals to the. British j'egi- 
ment AAdiich hi other days Cawnporc'. had never 
lacked. Hiirroimded by a broad })la.in, a, mile 
beyond tbe I'ight of whicb rolled tlic river througb 
its sandy sballows, tbese bnildings lay near the 
roads from the city and tlio eanlonments to Al- 
laliabad. Within the entrenched space of about 
two hundred square yai'ds were one or two smaller 
buildiugB, and a well guarded by a low i)ai'apot. 
Outside the euti'i'ueliment , in its left rear, ran a 
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lino of yet xnifini^liod baiTacks. Into this fijrti- 
Hod s([naT-o wore brought stores of gi’ain aud such- 
like iiocossarios, enough to last a tliousand people 
about tiiirty days. Ilitlior at night the women, 
children, invalids, civilians, would crowd togothci- 
for safety, guarded by a finv soldiers, Avliilo the 
S(^poy ollicors had to make their nightly conches 
in their own lines, amidst men whose past 
achi(ivements undc'r the British flag might still 
fail to kcej) their hands j)nre from wanton blood- 
shedding. 

All this while the Nana of Bithoor took cai-o 
to keep his luilish purpose hidden from tlu; eyes 
of his future victims. When on tlu! 21st an 
alarm of mutiny first drove the English families 
into sleeping in or near the ncAV entrenchment, he 
auswt'red Wheeler’s liiendly summons by sending 
a. body of his IMahrattas to displace the S('])oy 
guard over the distant treasury and the jail ad- 
joining it. In the first, days of June careworn 
men and tcar-bewildei-ed Avomen still looked to 
him as their great tower of defence against the 
ti'easou of his owji preparing. At length the long 
agony of donbt and waiting came to an end but 
little foreseen. Before daylight on th(! oth of 
Juno, the 2nd cavalry and the 1st natWe infantry 
marched off in open but still bloodless mutiny 
towards Nawabgunge, Avho'c stood tlm magazine 
aforenamed. A fcAv hours later the other reg-i- 
monts and a company of native artillery took the 
same course. Still for the En<dish now assembled 
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within the entrenchment no very serious danger 
seemed near. The sepoys wlio had just with all 
courtesy dismissed their officers, would surely 
content themselves with bearing their arms and 
plunder away to the rebel stronghold on tho 
Jumna. Had not the JMana done all he could to 
pi’ove liis loyalty i.o his English friends ? Alas 
for those who trusted in him, they little knew 
what kind of villain would presently stand before 
them without his mask ! 

For a few hours indeed the>y could breallic 
freely; the mutineers having ])hindorod tho trea- 
sury and thrown open tho crowded jail, mardmd 
off towards Delhi in advance of tho rajah, wlio had 
just solemnly sworn to jnit himself at their head. 
He started after them, but not to Uvad them to a 
place where already reigned a soveaxagn of older 
lineage, of wider influence, of liighcr pretensions, 
than himself. HpuiTcd on by the ])leadings of his 
own ambition, by the revengeful counsels of wily 
Azimoolah Khan, he besought thc^ mutineers to 
come back and clear the Feringhics first of all 
out of their entrenchment. After some wavering 
they fell into his plans, and retraced their steps, 
with the Nana for their chosen leader, back from 
Kullianpore. Early tho next morning, the fatal 
0th of June, a hostile letter from the Nana warned 
8ir H. Wheeler to j)repai‘e for the worst. A 
hurried smnmons went j’ound to all yet tarrying 
outside the entrenchment. AWth the wild haste 
of people rushing from .a house on fire, they flocked 
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towards the appointed refuge, little dreaming of 
tLe sli ambles tliey wore tlius eager to reacli. A 
few minutes later might be heard the dim roar of 
an army marching down the road from Nawab- 
gunge. Erelong, as the diffenmt noises gi’ew 
cleai’er, might be seen the! dust of advancing 
columns, mingling with the smoke of burning 
bungaloAvs. Lieutenant Ashe, with a feiv volun- 
teers, took out his guns to reconnoitre, but 
speedily came back with no good news. A few 
minutes more, and the Nana’s • ominous array 
Avas s})reading out in front of tlie ex])ectant 
Jhighsh ; and tAvo or three nine-])Ounder gnus 
Avcrc soon pointing their muzzles against the frail 
barracks, Avhere nearly a thousand (Jhristian men, 
\^men, and children, liad found a sony, a deceit- 
ful shelter from flic cruel heat and a yet more 
cruel foe. At ten o’clock the first shot Rind from 
one of these gnus broke the leg of a natiAm, one of 
the icAV still faithful to their Avhite masters, and 
sounded the alarm to the four hundred English- 
men t old off for the defence of that AA'oak post. 
A struggle had begun Avhosc end, failing the 
ex])ected succour frtnu Allahabad, none of that 
lonely garrison, howeA'er hoiieful, could Avell mis- 
read. Already the first act was over of a tragedy 
as soul-subduing as any the world ever saAV. 

Turn Ave for the present to Ondh, the jirovince 
of Avhich (laAvnpore itself Avas once a part. After 
his successful crushing of the mutiny of the 7th 
Oudh infantry on the drd of May, Sir Henry 
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CHAP. V. Tjawreiico did all tliai became so wise a nder to 

A.i>. Vbsr. guard tlie lives of bis conui i-ymen and the peace 
of ])is pi'ovinco from tlie danger wbicli be knew 
. to l)e threatening both. Ilis nobh', his eloquent 

S[)oech on the 12th to a large, a juctiircsque ga- 
thering of officers civil and military, native and 
English, suminoimd to witness the bestowing of 
rewards on four faithful se])oys of various ranks, 
seemed for the moment to pierce deep into the 
hearts of thos(^ for whose special behoof the great 
Englishman had poured forth his earnest soul in the 
liinguago and the imagery most familiar to their 
Eastern (\ars. But of what, use in the end Avas 
eloquence the mo.st im])assioned, or reasoning the 
most powerful, against the unseen, the unfathom- 
able workings of an epidemic fren/y, bor-n of an 
atmos])hero long charged with all kinds of rank- 
ling ]*oison? The impression of the mouu'nt , like 
breath on burnished steel, soon passed away from 
hearts long since attem[)ored to evil aims. In tlie 
gai'den once so fair evil Aveeds Avere fast choking 
out the few remaining flowers. Whim the Avoful 
tidings from Meeiait and Delhi reaclied Lucknow, 
Sir Henry at once began to propai-e liimself for the 
woi“st. He telegi'aphed to Lord Lanning for full 
poAvers, civil and military, over Oudh. Jjike his 
brother at Rawal Pindie, hkoHearsey at Barrack- 
jiore, like Patrick Grant at Madras, he implored 
tlie GoA’^ernment to lose not an hour in summoning 
round to Calcutta the troops already embarking 
from England, Ci'ylon, and elsoAvlu're for a Avar 
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with China. Day after day ho sent off toh'gTanis 
brief but full of meaning-, noAv dark, now cheerful, 
one Avliile fraught Avith Avisest counsel, anon 
praying earnestly with sti-ong ])ersistenco for tlK'. 
swift dospatcb by land, by Avater, in di-iblets Iioaa"- 
cvor small, in all kinds of strange vehicles, of 
soldusrs Sikh, Ghoorka, or English, not only to 
IjiicknoAV, but to the midway garrisons of Cawn- 
[)oro also and Allaliabad. While Lord Canning 
was making up his mind to disband the mutinous 
Oudli inrantry, us if that farce hadnol. been already 
])layed once too often, Kir Henry’s court ofinquli-y 
had doomed some forty-five of the ringleaders 
to the less unreal hardships of imjU’isonment for 
various terms. W'ith larger nu'ans and clearer fore- 
sight than Hir 11. Wlu'ch'r, ho bestirred hims('lf to 
make all safe against coming danger, bloAV from 
Avhicliovei- point it might. 

The task before him was not light, '^i’o kc'ep 
gnai-d ovt-r a great croAvdinl taty on one side of 
the Gooiutie, and a wide cantonment on the other, 
to hold in ch(;ck some five thousand nati\m soldiers 
in Avhose loyalty itAA'as absurd to trust any longer, 
tin; chief commissioner had of trained regulars but. 
one Aveak regiment, the :>2nd foot, and a small 
com])any of Bi'itish art illery, the AAdiole amounting 
to less than scA'cn hundred men. These in varying 
numbers ho distributed among fi\m jmsts, chief of 
which Avoj’o the walled enclosure of tlu' Eesidency 
i-ising many-roofed aboA-e the domes and minarets 
ol' Lucknow, and bc-youd it, higher uj) tlu' right 
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bank of’ the narrow Goomtie, a tall caetlo-liko 
stronghold, Miitchie Bhawan by name,* easy of 
defence against native troops. At every post a 
sepoy garrison found itself watched or paralyzed 
by a smaller body of Europeans. If sepoys 
guarded the treasury, British gunnei's had a 
battery planted within easy range. If a company 
of Oudh artillery was left, iu charge of its own 
batteiy, one English soldier stood sentry o\Tr each 
gun. Into the Residency and the Mutchie Bhawan 
were brought stores of all needful kinds, suttieient 
for a siege of several months. As the cantonment 
fires blazt'd more frequently, as the tales and tokens 
of disalfection grew more alarming, the former 
stronghold n^ceived daily Avithin its Avails fresh 
parties of I'efugees from city and cantonments. 
Befoj'c tlie end of May no English family Avas left 
outside the spot Avhich, a fcAv weeks later, Avas to 
become the last I’emaining battlc-groxmd of the 
Bi'itish poAver in Oudh. 

Do Avhat he might hoAVOAmr, and he had many 
able helpmates in such a need, Hir Henry could 
but stay, not wholly aA^u-t the threatened explo- 
sion. On the night of the dOth May the sleepers 
Avithin the Kesidency woke Aip to hear sounds of 
firing, to see bungaloAV after bungalow in thcAvide 
cantonments bursting into blaze. The sepoys had 
risen. Foiled in their rush u])on the guns, whose 
Avatchful guardians at once with ready instinct 
opened upon them a crushing fire, they spread 

* The Fls/i Towet\ from the device of a fish on the gateway. 
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about the cantonments, burning, plundering, slay- 
ing as they ivent. Brigadier Handsconibo was 
shot dead l)y the very men to whose loyalty he was 
in the act of appealing. A lieutenant of the 71st 
was dragged from liis hiding-jdaco and bayonetted 
by his own sepoys. A pooi‘ young ensign, lying 
sick at the cavalry station of Moodkiepore, was 
murdered by the rebels in their retreat. Out of 
the whole brigade, the 13th, 48th, 71st native 
infantry, and the 7tli cavalry, about seven hundred 
men I’cmained to all seeming stanch. But the 
troubles had begun in Outlh, and none knew what 
might hapj)en next. Tim city was a seething 
mass of plots. The irregulars under Hardinge 
had made but a thin show of pursidng the rebels. 
Half of the 7th cavalry had joined the mutineers. 
On the last day of May a Euinpean clerk was 
slain by IMoslein fanatics in Lucknow. Hence- 
forth food for anxiety grew daily more abundant. 
IMo ]>osts came in from Cawnporc, no more 
telegrams were flashed up from Calcutta. In the 
first days of June, Captain Fletcher Hayes, an 
officer of high ])romise on Sir Henry’s staff, was 
treacherously murdered by the irregular ti’oopers 
wlio had been docmc'd worthy to aid him in clear- 
ing the road bet ween Cawnpore and Alighur. Two 
out of his three companions shared his fate. At 
Sootapore the 41st native infantry, having one 
day shown their loyalty by firing on the mutineers 
from Lucknow, rose up on the next against their 
deluded officers, slew every Bni'opean they met. 
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CHAP. V. plundered tlie treasmy, and set off to -work fresh 
A,i). 1S57. horrors in com]):iuy with the mutinous 10th i-ogi- 
ment at Futtighur. A few days later, at Sultan- 
pore on the Goomtie, some way below Juickiiow, 
the boldest, best-beloved captain of irn^guhirs, 
Samuel Fisher, was shot down on parade before 
his own troo]'»ers, some of whom, as he lay dying 
of tliai base blow, fell upon his second in command 
and cut him to jhi'ces. At Fyzabad on th(3 Gogra, 
neai* the ancient Hindoo capital of Oudli, the 22nd 
nativ’^e infantry also rose in mutiny, seized the 
treasury, proclaimed the new kingdom of W ajid 
Ah, but made a show of sparing their offict'rs’ 
lives, by sending them and a few of their women 
down the river in five small boats. Most of the 
women and children hatl already found a pre- 
carious sholt.ei’ at Shecrguuge, the dwelling-place 
of a friendly rajah, Man Singh, who aftei’wards had 
them escorted safely to Allahahad. Loss fortunate 
were tlu' party in the boats. V'hiylaid by the 
mutinous 17th from Azimghur, veiy few succeeded 
in running the gauntlet of cruel hardships and 
unutterable dangers awaiting them whichever way 
they turned. 

The same sad talc of sudden treachery, of unpro- 
voked cruelties, of suffering sharp, continuous, 
hari-owiug to think of, how much more harrowing 
to bear, comes up again and again during the 
month of June. In station after station within or 
neai* to the borders of Oudh, from Futtig-hur in 
tlie north-west to Azimghur in the south-east, 
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tn'asoD under tluj guise of patriotism or religion is 
np, and rc'.ady to wreak its worst on victims well- 
in’gli powerless to fight or fly. Of tlio feiv wlio 
got clear from its first embraces, some find tlieir 
way betimes to Dinapore and Calcutta ; otliei’S 
lialf d(.'ad with toil and fasting reacli Lucknow, 
only to undergo the lisks and liardships of a 
tn'incmdons siege ; others still less fortunate are 
sknlking al)out for montlis in uncertain liiding- 
])laces, oi- iloomed, as hostages in the hands of 
treaclu'i-ous foenien, to see their lives hanging 
daily on the turning of a hair. Here and there a 
friendly chief or village or a fi'W faithful servants 
give help to sufierei-s flying from the clutchi's of 
their sworn guardians, their long familiar, truest- 
si^eniing friends. One poor fellow saves himself 
from imminent murder in one ])lac(s only to leap 
his horse over into the doomed entrenchment of 
Cawnpore. A party of runaways from Shalijehan- 
pore are massacivd in cold blood near Mohumdee, 
by the very escoih who have just been swearing the 
most saci-ed of Hindoo oaths on the head of a 
Ib'alnnin, neither to hurt them nor to keep them 
jirisoners. (^ajitain Longueville Clai’ke, slayer in 
April of Fazil Ali, the William Wallace of Oudh, 
becomes in his tm*n a prey to the cruel treachery 
of the veiy men who, a few weeks before, were 
zealously aiding liim to hunt down the outlawed 
murderer of a too active English magistrate. The 
fearless Majoi' Gall, going out disguised as a native 
trooper with despatches for Allahabad, is slain by 
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mutineers with the connivance of his own men. 
By the middle of June every regiment in Oudh, 
regular and irregular, including most of the mili- 
tary police, had rallied to the insurrection and to 
the cause of the discrowned monarch, hy that time 
a prisoner in Fort William. Over Luchuow itself 
the SAvay of the Feringhie Avas still attested hy the 
presence of British guards, hy the daily ministor- 
ings of the ciNul officers, hy the freipient hanging 
of proven traitors on a galloAVS outside the IVIutchio 
Bhawan. But eA^eryvvhere else the rchellion reigned 
and raged ; the few friends of the English were 
lost in the multitude of those Avho chafed under 
a foreign yoke, or panted for the hraAm old 
days of general hiAvlessness, or like faithful if 
foolish clansmen, made common causi* Avith their 
disgraced or ousted feudal chiefs. 

That all Oudh shoiild thus havt' risen against 
her nnAA" masters, Avas a misfortune for which 
neither Lord Dalhousie nor Hir Henry I jaAvrenco 
can he fairly held to hlanie. The former, had ho 
stayed in India, would have taken good care to 
fill u]) the ])lace of Sir James Outram Avith some 
one fitter than a mere Bengal civilian to confront 
the unwonted difficulties of SAich a post. On the 
other hand, had LaAArrenco heen sent a year earlier 
to LucknoAV, the force of his statesmanship and 
the charm of his personal sway might perhaps 
haAm done much to reconcile the hidk of his new 
subjects to a rule which anyhoAv aimed at keeping 
the public peace, oppressing none hut criminals. 
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and moting out the same cold justice alike to lord 
and peasant. If any one Englishman could have 
forestalled the coming disaster, he* was the man. 
As things stood however at the recall of Mr. 
Ooverley Jackson, no power on earth could liave 
prevented the final explosion for which long years 
of misrule and anarchy had supplied the com- 
bustibles, even if Wajid Ali’s dotln’onemciit and 
Mr. Jackson’s hard fiscal policy had together 
ap[)lied the torch. Wlien Sir Henry LawTcnco 
took up his new duties, the train was already fired. 
Soldiers, courtiers, noldes, priests, merchants, 
villagers, ruffians, all were alike prepared, in heart 
if not in sworn concert, to throw off a yoke which 
either touched their pockets, or weighed heavy on 
their dearest usages, or made the once privileged 
classes forego their immemorial rights of WTong- 
doing, on pain of falling, like the meanest of 
their late victims, under the harrow of a common 
law. It was glory enough for Sir Henry Ijawrcnce, 
that with one weak Bi’itish regiment at his com- 
mand ho staved off the worst of the coming crash, 
even to the end of that widely fatal June. 

One or risro more deeds of appalling ti*eachory 
done in the early days of June, demand brief 
notice in the present chapter. In the broad can- 
tonments and the still populous city of Allahabad, 
on the road from Cawnpore to Benares, all was 
seemingly quiet up to the beginning of June. 
Within the walls of the half-modernized fortress, 
that still looks grandly down on the meeting of 
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CHAP, V. tlio clearer Jumna with the yellow waters of the 
A.I). 1857. broad Ganges, four hundred Sikhs of the Fcrozo- 
pore oi‘ Brasyer’s regiment, aided by about sixty 
invalid soldiers from Clmnar, a few staff sergeants, 
and a hundred volunteers from the civil lines, 
kept guard on the 5th of June over about two 
hundred women and children, and a company of 
the 6th native infantry on duty at the main gate. 
'I’lie rest of tliis regiment wei’c away in canton- 
ments, all but two companies, which had been 
placed with two guns of a native battery on guard 
at tlio bridge of boats across the Jumna. A body 
of Oudh horse were encamped in the neighbour- 
liood of tlie fort. The same astounding folly 
which had left Delhi bare of European troops, bad 
lattcrlv marked the measures taken for the safe- 

t/ 

guarding of this other stronghold, which com- 
manded the road Avestward into Bundelkund, 
northward into the upper provinces, and eastward 
into Oudh. Until HaselAvood’s invalids came u]) on 
the 2drd of May from Ohunar, one of the largcsi-, 
strongest, most commanding forts in all India lay 
at the mercy of falsehearted Poorboahs and doubt- 
fully affected Siklis. Happily for the English cause, 
the former were somewhat slow to Amrify the fore- 
bodings felt by all around them sa\'^c their oAvn 
officers ; while the lattei’, if not all untainted, still 
up to the 5th of June might be deemed as trust- 
worthy as their countrymen in tlie Punjab. 

On that day however came from Benares 
tidings of an outbreak, in Avhich the Sikhs there 
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quartered liad suddenly joined the mutineers. On chap, 
the next afteimooii the sepoys of the 6th ■wore a.d. 1857 
drawn up on parade to hear Colonel Simpson 
thank them in Loi’d Canning’s name for the zeal 
with which, a few days before, they had all ■volun- 
teered to march against Delhi. A loud cheer 
fi’ora the men was followed by a round of hearty 
handshakes and warm assurances exchanged 
between the English and natwo officers. Tliat 
night, at their late mess-dinner, none of the 
English officers had the least misgiving as to the 
troth thus solemnly plighted. While they were 
yet sitting, about nine o’clock, the sound of an 
alarm-bugle sent them trooping out to learn the 
meaning of it. In a voiy few minutes most of 
them had learned it only too well. Nearly all 
that joyous company, including several young 
officers fresh from their English homes and school- 
boy interests, were either shot down in the lines, 
or butchered within the mess-house, by the fiends 
who had just been lulling them into a slumber 
tenfold deeper than before. One or two officers 
got a-way to the fort with the help of a few faith- 
ful or pitying sepoys ; tw'O or three more on guard 
at the bridge of l)oats saved themselves by s^wdm- 
ming through the darlcness across the Jumna; 
the rest paid with their lives for their English 
habit of trusting in the fair words of the men they 
had always loved with an outspoken, a far from 
groundless pride. 

Outside the fort the work of havoc went 

h ^ 
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briskly on. Every European, man, wornan, or 
clvild, wbo had not yet found his Avay thither, was 
murdered, hap]iy if no act of needless savagery — 
and many such were recorded here a,s elsewhere — 
shar])oned by ])rolonging the imwitable doom. 
Wlien the sight of burning bungalows, the ydls 
of a raging mob of s('poys and convicts loosed 
from prison, broke in at leaigth upon the first itn- 
])rossions conveyed by the sound of firing to those 
within the fort', it beeamo pretiy clear thal. the 
native soldiery in Allahabad, not the nnit.ineers 
from Benares, were the true cause of that wild 
uproar. The hurried, gasping words of an officer 
Avho presently rode in, set all doubts on that score 
to rest. With a prom])t.itude Avorthy of tlu' bravo 
soldier who had Avon his commission by deeds of 
marked daring in the Sutlej campaign, (laptain 
Hrasyer at once used his Sikhs, some of ihem 
visibly reluct ant, to disarm the company of sepoys 
guarding the main gate. Had Brasyerbeen less firm 
or his men more deeply disalfected, that moment 
might have sealed the doom (jf more ])laces than 
Allahabad. But the Bikhs obeyc'il their officer, 
and the sepoy guard, relieved betimes of their 
loatled muskets, Avere tm-ned sti’aightAvay out of 
the fort. 

Bated with blood and plunder, most of the rebels 
marched ofi‘ the next day towards IjiicknoAV and 
Cawnporo. But a large rabble of sc'poys, of 
escaped jailbirds, of Mahomedau zealots from the 
city, of ruffians and tagrag from all the neigh- 
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bonrliood, for some days spread fear and havoc oiiap. v 
everywhere about them, even up to the fort gates, a.d. 
within roach of a gaiTison sti'ong enough to have 
made tlieni pay dear for their effrontery. But 
Colonel Simpson was not the man for that need. 
Distrusting the Sikhs as blindly as ho liad all 
along believed in his own sepoys, he allowed the 
foiiner to go out freely in search of plunder, but 
did little, if anything, to uphold the peace of the 
neighbourliood or the honour of British arms 
against a desjiicabki if noisy mob. For fouir days 
the fort was actually besieged, almost surrounded, 
by a swarm of nnscreant.s whom a few score 
Fnglishmen, covered by the fire of the fort-guns, 
would have driven befon.' them in headlong flight. 

But on the fifth day a true leiider of men, fresh 
from rcst.oi'ing order in Benares, came to deliver 
his countrymen at Allahabad from the pi'ril and 
the shame which foolish, fearful, or divided coun- 
sels had brought upon them. 

What hannenc'd after Colonel Neill’s arrival Massann! 

V i, Jliansk-. 

must be told in another chapter, lass avo on 
now to Avliat had mi'anwlnle luqipened in the 
lately anne^xed domains of the rajahs of Jhansie. 

The town of that name, lying about- a hundred 
miles AvestAvard of Banda-, was garrisoned solely 
by native ti’oops, namely a Aving of the 12th regi- 
ment, a wing of the I Jth irregular horse, and a 
detail of artilleiy. Up to the end of May no signs 
of imminent danger warned the English residents 
to retire Avithin the main fort, that stood ah'eady 
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CHAP. V. furnislied with the means of making a temporary 
A.D. 1857. defence. But here, as in so many other places, it 
was hardly if 4t all possible by outward signs to 
distinguish the face of loyalty from that of plotting 
treason. Besides all other motives for rebelling, 
the sepoys had long been assailed by agents of 
the Ranic, the late rajah’s widow, who had nob 
yet learned to own the justice of annexing her 
dead husband’s dominions, because they lay with- 
in the borders of British Bundclkund. Her fierce 
resentment wi’ought with their growing disaffec- 
tion to bring about an issue as darkly if not so 
broadly tragical, as the subsequent massacres at 
Cawnpore. 

On the 4th of June a company of se]3oys march- 
ing without orders into the star fort, frightened 
most of the English into another stronghold less 
capable of a long defence. The next morning 
however, on parade, the native officers solemnly 
pledged themselves on behalf of their men to 
stand by their English comrades to the last. That 
same afternoon beheld these faithful soldiers risen 
in merciless revolt. Two or three officers were 
shot down, but the rest got away to the town 
fort. Here for a few days the small garrison of 
seventy-five Europeans, including nineteen women 
and twenty-three children, held out as they best 
could against the furious attacks of the Ranie’s 
followers and allies, aided by native treachery 
within the mmparts. At length worn out with 
watching, weakened by serious losses, disheartened 
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by the utter failure of all attempts to creep 
through the enemy’s lines, hunger itself staring 
them closer and closer in the face, the hapless 
party headed by Major Skene were glad enough 
to clutch at any chance of escape from otherwise 
cei'tain doom. Life and safe-conduct to some 
other station wore the terms on which they 
agreed to siu’render ; terms which Ranie, troopers, 
sejioys, aT-tillorymen, aU swore religiously to keep. 
Txnisting in oaths which even the natives of India 
commonly deem most binding, they came forth 
into a world of scowling faces and murder- planning 
liearts. In anothei’ minute they saw the full hope- 
lessness of their pliglit. Bound fast together, the 
men in one .row, their wives and children in 
another, they had little time left them for vain re- 
monstrances or regrets. The sword, the bullet, 
the bayonet — one or all of those — sent them in 
quick succession to that wide haven where tlie 
wicked cease fi’om troubling and the weary ar-o at 
rest. 

At hTowgong, south of Banda, a like end to 
treachery in itself as dark was half foi'estalled by 
the timely flight of tlie destined victims, guarded 
by a company of faithful sepoys, such as in almost 
every mutiny stood out in bright relief to the 
traitors around them. Professions of the stanchest 
loyalty, earnest prayers to bo led against the Delhi 
miscreants, a sudden change to open mutiny, 
violence, attempts at murder, the usual incidents 
of a hurried yet toilsome journey through a hostile 
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country, under a slaying sun, — this is the short 
description of what happened between the 5th of 
June at Nowgong and the day when, some three 
weeks later, a few worn, ragged, half-starved 
wayfarei’s found rest and kintOy greetings in 
Banda, itself but newly freed from the perils of a 
sepoy rising. Under the manifold hardships of so 
rough a pilgrimage, heightened as they were by 
the cowardly or the selfish flight of their sepoy 
escort, only a few of the sturdiest, best tended, 
best equipped from among the forty who left 
IVowgong, lived to Avonder at their own escape 
from the death that seemed always lowering over 
all. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

Turn avo now for a while to Calcutta and tlic 
broad plains soutli of Allaliabad. During April 
and the first half of May a general stillness — fit 
prelude to tlie coining hurricane — pervaded the 
capital of Biltish India. Mischief was everywhere 
browing ; but fhc great men of Calcutta, lapt in 
the languor of a tropical summer and official 
sclf-complaconcy, mistook tlic faint sounds that 
sometimes fell upon their ears for the farewell 
rumblings of a storm already past. In trying to 
keep clear of undue haste and harshness. Lord 
Canning and his advisers acted as if treacle and 
laudanum, administered at long intervals, were 
the best possible means of conquering an insidious 
fever. It took them five weeks to resolve on dis- 
banding the mutinous 34th, guilty of crimes for 
which, as things stood, far swifter and sterner 
jmnishments were clearly needed. The shrewd 
General Hearsey, w’hose prompt courage had made 
up for the helpless apathy of Colonel Wheler and 
the treachery active or ])assive of half a regiment, 
was mildly rebuked I't^r having openly ascribed to 
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religioxis frenzy the murderous attack of a drug- 
maddened sepoy on liis own adjutant. In spite 
of ITearsey’s wiser, if sterner counsel, tlie thirty- 
six sepoys of the 03rd, who had mutinously con- 
spired to reject theii’ furloughs because the 
Barrack])ore regiments wove going to do likewise, 
received not only a fidl pardon for their offence,^ 
but fi’oe leave withal to take what they had just 
rejected. Ko lieed seemingly was paid to Hcar- 
sey’s ro])eated warnings against the hazjp’d of 
leaving Barrackpore unguarded by English sokliers 
of any arm. What mattered it that fires lighted 
by uniliscovcrable hands wore blazing almost 
nightly in various stations of upper India ; that 
strange chajiatties were benng handed on li-oTu 
place to ])lace ; that Mahomedan trot)pers at 
Meerut were yet inoi’c rclractory than cow- 
Avorshipping sepoys at Barrack])ore ; tiiat the 
Avhole air was heavy with sure if silent tokens of 
the ex])losion which Ilearsey had counted ijumi- 
nent as far back as thellth of Eebriiary? By 
the end of April all things Avea-e looking quite 
j)Icasant to the resolute lotus-eaters of the 
Supremo Council. On the very eve of the great 
explosion, nay, on the morning after the Meerut 
massacre, the 84th foot, Avhich a fcAV Aveeks befoi’e 
had been hurried off to Calcutta in aid of an 
anxious government, was actually under orders to 
embark once more for Rangoon. 

By the middle of May however, even Govern- 
ment House had been shocked into healthier 
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action by tho tidings telegraphed down from chap. vi. 
Agra. Tho horror first dimly ontlincd in the a.d. i857. 
telegrams of tlio 11th and 12th took clearer, 
deadlier shape in those of the three following 
days. Still slow or loath to take in all the 
teaching of that dreadful time. Lord Canning 
nevertheless bestirred himself to deal somewhat 
vigorously with the immediate peril. Happily for 
Itidia, long lines of telegraph, the boon bequeathed 
to her by Lord Dalhousie, covered the great 
peninsula as with a magical network of colloquial 
arteries and veins. If those in the neighbourliood 
of Delhi and Meerut were already disabled, free 
speech was still exchangeable over the vast ro- 
raaiiider. For many days to come, the telegraph- 
workers had enough to do. To and from all 
points of tho compass, short pointed sentences 
of command, entreaty, narrative, qticstion, and 
answer, were flaslicd witli tireless frecjuency over 
many hundred miles of wire at a time. Now 
Mr. John Colvin asks for leave to pi’oclaim martial 
law around Meerut, or m-ges that the force re- 
turning from Persia be straightway ordered round 
to Bengal. Anon Lord Canning begs Sir John 
Lawrence to place a regiment of irregular horse 
at Mr. Colvin’s disposal ; or requests the govern- 
ment of Madras to hold two named European 
regiments of foot ready for an early voyage, in 
case of need, to Calcutta ; or desires the officers 
commanding at Cawnpore and Meerut to keep the 
government informed by “ frequent messages ” of 
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all that goes on in thoir several commands. On 
the IGth of May Sir H. Ijawroncc reports all 
quiet at Lucknow, hut, affairs being critical, asks 
for full military powers in Oudh, and entreats 
Lord Canning to “ get every European he can 
from China, Ceylon, and elsewhere,” without loss 
of time.* On the same day^the Governor-General 
sends off three telegrams, ono acquainting Lord 
Eljihinstono at Bombay with Bengal’s urgent 
need for two of the Briti.sh regiments coming 
back from Persia; another bidding the Coni- 
mandcr-in- Chief, through General Hewitt, to use 
all po.ssiblo means for retaking Delhi with the 
least ]) 0 ssible delay ; a thh'd begging Mr. Colvin 
to lose no time in telling Sir John Lavvu’eneo to 
send doAvn towards Delhi “ such of the Punjab 
and European regiments as ho can safely S])are.” 
Three days later. Lord Harris was able from 
Madras to announce the starting of the Zcnohiit, 
fu' Calcutta, Avith the bidk of the 1st Madi’as 
fusiliers on board. 

A few days earlier, on the 11th, the Governor- 
General had made up his slow mind to counter- 
mand the arrangements already half comjdeted for 
the return of the 81tli foot to Rangoon. By the 
steamer which would else have shortly taken the 
84th back, ho sent off jm urgent message for fresh 

* A day earlier, on the 15th, Hearsey, writing from Barrack- 
pore to Colonel Birch, had counselled the swift despatch of 
steamers to meet and bring round to Calcutta the troops then 
oil their way to China. 
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roinfor cements in the shape of the 35th foot, then 
qnai'tered in Itangoon and Maulmein. As a last 
effort to qnell a rampant fire, he issued, several 
montlis too late, a proclamation warning the 
Bengal army against the falsehoods spread among 
them by evil-minded plotters, and solemnly assur- 
ing them that the government neither had done, 
nor would ever do aught to meddle with the free 
enjoyment of their religion or their caste. Large 
powers were entrusted to the two Lawrences ; the 
Lieutenant-Governor ofAgra received warm thaidcs 
for services already done, and ungrudging ])romiscs 
of support in the future. To officers commanding 
divisions, brigades, stations, and to civil magis- 
trates of a certain rank,’‘Lord Canning gave powm’ 
to assemble courts-martial, to confirm and carry 
out their sentences on tlte spot, to grant certain 
rewards at their owm option to native soldiers and 
petty officers conspicuous for deeds of “ eminent 
gallantry, loyalty, and good conduct.” On the 
17th of May, Lord bfijFhinstoue wrote to the 
Governor of Sindo to send the 1st Bombay fusi- 
liers with all speed from Kurrachic^ up to Lahore. 
3'he next day but one the homeward mail steamci* 
left Garden lieach Avith a messenger on board, 
whoso errand was to bring up all spare European 
troops fi-om Ceylon. By the same mail Avent forth 
urgent letters to Loi’d Elgin and General Ash- 
burnham, praying for speedy help from the force 
then making ready for the Chinese Avar. There 
Avas no time to lose, saitl the Governor-General to 
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CWKP, \i. tlae Tiritisli envoy. The Chinese war might keep, 
A.D. 1857. was the bnrdoTi of his letters ; but every day lost 
to India in tlie sending out of needful succour 
would add immensely to the power of the insur- 
rection. 

Moans of carriage by land and water were 
eagerly sought after by the Indian government, 
and taken up for the needs of the public service. 
On the 20th the first batch of twenty-one soldiers 
fi’om the 84th foot left Haniguuge in palanijuin 
carriages for Benares. Had the railway, which 
then ran no further than Ranigungc, been open 
only as far as Benares, the worst disasters of 
June and July would almost certainly have been 
forestalled. As things were, the river-steamoi’s 
had to creep like tortoises over many hundred 
miles of winding shallows ; while all the carriages 
employed by public companies on the grand 
trunk road to the North-west could take up 
between them only twenty-one soldiers a day. 
At that rate of travelling, May Avas nearly over 
before a single company of the 84th foot had 
reached Cawnpore. Precious days were lost 
before one detachment started fipom Calcutta : 
days yet more precious were lost upon the road, 
partly perhaps from inevitable causes, partly also 
from lack of energy, of sound forecast, of com- 
manding firmness, whether in Lord Canning, or 
in some of those who worked under him. 

Want of timely All excuses fairly weighed, it seems absurd to 
Can^^g and'^ believe that the whole strength, all the vast, the 

others. 
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varied resources of a great Eastern government 
wore employed in tlie raising of results so pitifully 
small. As Lord Canning himself allowed, there 
was no knowing what an hour might bring forth, 
how many regiments wore ripe to rise, when or 
where the next explosion might occur. It was 
no time for standing on everyday forms, on shows 
and decencies which, a little later, his loi’dship 
was ready enough to disregard. Yet, with a 
Avhole British regiment at Dinapore, with two 
more in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, with a 
I'aihray as far as Ranigungc, with a large city fidl 
of all civilized appliances, with a highroad running 
through broad tracts of rich, Avcll-pco]iled country, 
it Av^as deoTned no small achievement to ha\^e 
pushed some eighty soldiers up to Cawnpore 
before the 1 st of June ! Such achievements 
speak for themselves to all Avho look at them 
Avitli imj)crsonal eyes. Hindrances in the way of 
course Avere manifold ; the heat, the distance, the 
suddenness of the movement, the scarcity of 
carriage, of cattle, of food for numbers at a time, 
the danger of leaving impoi-tant stations too 
weak against further treachery. But to men of 
true forecasting energy what wore these but so 
many spurs to yet more victorious efforts ? Had 
the sepoys at Dinapore been disarmed in the 
middle of May, a wing of the 10th foot would 
have been set free for timely service in Allahabad 
and Cawnpore. A hke medicine applied to 
the Barrackpore regiments would have enabled 
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half, if not all tho 84th foot, with clever manage- 
ment, to reach Benares before tho end of May. 
A Neill, a Lawi’ence, or an Edwardes woTild have 
made short work with those other difficulties, 
which debarred tho Indian government from 
doing its duty at tho rate of more than twenty 
soldiers a day. It is only fair to suppose that 
moderate pressure of a kind not Avholly strange 
to Indian experiences could have found can'iage 
enough for the swift despatch up country of at 
least a hundred Englishmen at a time. 

A wiser quicker statesman than Lord Canning 
would have begun collecting his I’cinforcements 
some weeks soonei- ; at any rate after the nows of 
tho mutinous 7th Oudh infantry had reached him 
on tho 4th of May. Yet oven had he aclc'd 
with pi’oper boldness fiwn tho middle of the 
month, what scones of black disaster might never 
liave taken place at Cawnporo, Allahabad, and 
other stations neighbouring Lucknow ! But tho 
fxovornor-General Avas always by nature sIoav to 
move out of his regular orbit. His rejection, on 
tho 17tli of May, of Lord El])hinstone’s shrewd 
offer to despatch at once fi-om Bombay a 
steamer which should overtake perhaps tho last 
Indian mail, certainly the French steamer of 
the 7th of Juno from Alexandria, delayed by 
at least a fortnight the arrival in England of 
the dark news from her great eastern empire, 
and tlje consequent taking of measures to deal 
with a crisis that looked all the loss fearful for 
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that very delay. With like sloweess of sight or chap. vi. 
iriovcmcDt did his loi’dship about this time reject A D. is.'jt. 
the proffered services of his Nepalese ally Jniig 
Bahadur, of all the loyal dwellers, Euglish, Ameri- 
can, French, Armenian, native, in Calcutta itself. 

In answer to the olTers even of his own country- 
men he made light of the danger-s they justly 
fearcid, I'ebuked them for their sweeping arraign- 
ment of a whole army, and invited them to go 
and get themselves em’olled as s^jccial coTistables, 
whereas t hey had clearly meant him to make them 
useful as armed volunteers. Other of the peti- 
tioners were calmly assiu’cd tliat all was quiet 
on the 25th of May within six hundred miles of 
the capital, ami that in a few days the mutiny, to 
all seeming, would bo uttei’ly suppressed, the 
coindry everywhere made tranquil, and the 
leaders in a wicketl blood-stained rebellion given 
over to condign punishment. Of course, a few 
Aveeks later, his lordship was but too glad to 
bespeak the help Avhich, taken at the right 
moment, might have saved Oudh, and set one 
more British regiment free for limely service in 
the direction of Ca,wn]Aorc. 

Meanwhile however, things in Bengal Ih'oper Pniuiinffof 
looked comparatively calm. Towards the end f)f 
May the very Mahomedans of Calcutta folhnvc'd 
the lead of their fclloAV citizens by a ])ub]ic ex- 
pression of their trust in tin* good faith of tlu' 

British Government, and their rc'adiiu'ss, at nec'd, 
to defend it with all their might. A day or tAvo 
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which they liad volunteered to inarch forthwith 
against their traitorous comrades in Lellii. On 
the 23rd of May Calcutta was cheei-ed by news 
of the landing of the 1st ISIadras fusilioi-s, a regi- 
ment whose ])ast distinctions Avere soon to bo en- 
hanced under the leading of its then commander, 
Lieutenant-Colonel James Neill. A fitter man for 
such a crisis could not Avell have been found. No 
fear of any needless delay in the movements of 
men commanded or overlooked by an officer re- 
markable not more for quick, coraju’ehonsive 
insight, than for stem strength of vnll and daring 
speed in the doing of it ! One of his first acts on 
the way to Benares gave sure promise of the fridt 
aftcrAvards plucked too eai'ly by rude death. 
Colonel Neill vuth some of his men Avas waiting at 
the IIoAvrah terminus for the rest of a detachment 
bound for Tlanigunge. The station-master gi'OAV 
im])atient at the loss perhajis of a fcAV minutes, 
and vowed he would Avait no longer for the 
missing men. As ho walked aAA'ay to fulfil his 
throat, some of the soldiers at their colonel’s 
command seized the narroAV-minded underling, 
atid held him fast until the rest of the detachment 
came up. Foi* once in his life the station-master 
learned the folly of binding red tape about a 
Samson who, knoAving his OAvn strength, could 
dare on fit occasion to put it foi-th. 

On the last day of May Lord Canning, Avho 
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had meanwhile been ordering Mr. Colvin to dis- 
place his foolish.proclamation by another of sterner 
pui’port, telographeil through Agra an urgent 
message to the commander-in-chief^ bogging him, 
since his force of aidillery would enable him to 
make sure of Delhi, to detach some British suc- 
cours, hoi'se and foot, with all speed to the south 
of that city, for the recovery of Alighur and the 
relief of Cawnpore. Such an order could only 
evoke a smile in the British camp, where the 
strength of Delhi, the numbers of its garrison, 
and the fewness of its assailants, were somewhat 
better understood than they seemed to bo in 
the seat of government. Lord Canning might 
just as well have bidden the British general 
make to himself wings and fly. 

Early in .Juno Sir Patrick Gi*ant was summoned 
from his post of commander- in -chief at Madras, 
to succeed General Anson as acting commamlor- 
in-chief for Bengal. About the same time the 
first of the regiments sent round from Bombay, 
the Glth foot, landed in Calcutta. A few days 
later came the 78th Highlanders, while llaugoon 
was sending over the 35th foot. The stream of 
British succours for Benares and the upper pro- 
vinces began to flow more freely, under the 
example set by Colonel Neill and the jn-cssing 
counsels of Sir Henry Lawi’ence. By horse- 
carriage, bullock-train, and steamer, the men 
erelong wore travelling upwards at the rate of 
fifty, sixty, sometimes even a hundred a day. 
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Too lato to save Cawnporo or avert tlio uprising 
of Ondh, some of tlicm wei’e at least in time to 
pnt dovm imitiny at Benares and. to restore order 
about Alliduibad. 

Before tlie middle of June Calcutta Icnew tliat 
its worst fears were lieing fulfilled, tliat tlio 
mutiny was spreading fast and far, tliat tlio 
inakiug'sliort work with Dellii was an idle dream, 
tliat filings were going sadly wrong witli Sir 
Hugh Wheeler, if not also with Sir Henry Law- 
rence. By the 16th it Avas knoivn that one man’s 
unqnailing courage had (pienchcd at Ilolmic, in 
the Sontlial district, a mnfiny Avhich might else 
have devoured Bengal. Ilis adjutant suddenly 
cut down, himself and the surgeon badly wounded 
in a murdering rush made bv a foAV' runians of his 
owm regiment, the 5fli irri'gular horse, IMajor 
Macdonald showed himself worthy of the com- 
mand bestow''cd on liim by Sir 0. Napier in re- 
ward foi' the presence of mind wdiich, in 1850, 
had saved Amritsir from the grasp of the niu- 
tinous 66th. Betrayed by a comrade, tried and 
sentenced by drumhead court-martial, the three 
assassins were brought out to undergo their doom 
in sight of nearly a whole regiment t ainted more 
or less deeply with the mutinous spirit. In spite 
of his cruel wounds, of his scalped and riven skull, 
Macdonald came on parade to see justice done at 
all hazards. The odds against him were appalling ; 
but his sense of duty was backed by a courage 
that knew no fear, by powers of endurance not 
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often cquanecl. One of tlio condcmnorl called chap. vr. 
loudly on liis comrades to save liim from tlie a.d.^sst. 
gallows. In anotlier moment they might have 
answered his cull by shooting down their com- 
mandant. But a ])istol at the man’s ear and a 
tlircat of instant d('ath brought bis outcries to 
a sudden stop. The next moment a noose was 
round bis ni'ck ; the elephant on whose back ho 
had been placed then walked from under him, and 
tlie wretch was left dangling in mid-air. His two 
comrades Avere soon dangling beside him, and the 
rest of the trooj)crs (juietly moved off to their 
lines, not more amazed at Macdonald’s boldness 
than was he himself at his own success. Wlien 
all was over, and “his head still upon his 
shoidders,” he could scarcely believe in the won- 
ders of his OAvn recording. 

The Ilohnie outbreak happened on the 12th. Unising of 

1 1 1 n 1 i volunteers in 

On that same day the uovernor-CxencraJ owned to Calcutta, 
his error of the month before, by inviting the 
inhabitants of Calcutta to come forward for enrol- 
ment, “ eitbor as borsemcn or on foot,” in the 
noAvly ordained corjis of volunteer guards. For- 
getful of former snubbings, thehiAvyers, merebants, 
tradesmen, sailors, clerks, of European or Eurasian 
blood, Avore speedily fitting themselves, in spite of 
every drawback, to do good soldiers’ AA'ork in 
defence of the Indian capital, and to Aviii high 
praise from experienced judges for the Avay in 
which that work was done. 

About this time uneasiness juevailed among 
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tlio English at Barrackporo. Although each of 
the regiments thei'c (juartered had in its torn 
petitioned to go iip against Delhi, the value of 
their professions grew more and more doubtful 
as the days of June Avent by. At length, on the 
loth. General Heai’sey found something in the 
temper of his sepoys so threatening, that he scut 
off to (Calcutta an urgent message for leave to 
disarm them all. f^eave given, he lost no time 
in carrying out a measure which only the fond 
imaginings of a few generous oflicers could 
denounce as ])i‘ematuro. On the afternoon of the 
14 th, the whole brigade was disarmed under tluj 
persuasiAm ministry of tAAm Engiisli regiments 
Hanking a roAV of heavy guns. At about the 
same hour the nativii guards in different parts of 
Calcutta were qinotly relioA'od of the Aveapons 
Avhich, by all accounts, might soon haAm bcmi 
doing mischief on behalf of the depost'd king of 
Oudh. Early the next morning, that weak-minded 
g(;ntleman and his plotting cotinsellor Ali Nukkic 
Khan AV'ere borne away from their pleasant lodgings 
in Garden Beach, to brood over their ill luck 
Avithin the guarded circle of Fort William. Only 
at that stage of the rebellion had the government 
deemed itself warranted in taking even so mild a 
precaution against two criminals, whom the popular 
instinct had long charged Avith a leading share in 
the game then playing throughout Upper India. 

On the day of the disarming, Calcutta itself 
became the scone of a panic Avholly ridiculous. 
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arid partly disgraceful. The Barrackpore ti'oops 
\v(3ro said to be; inarcliiiig on the capital; the 
natives, TTindoo and Malioinedan, Averc to rise 
that night in a body, and murder the -vvliole of 
their four thousand white neighbours in their 
beds. All such rumours, however gj-oinulless or 
absurd, found swift credence, even with gontleme]i 
who ought to have been foremost in feigning 
the courage they might inly lack. High officers, 
civil and militaiy, led the way in a wild rush of 
scared men and women into the hotels, on board 
the river shi])piiig, inside the ibi’t walls, any 
Avhither out of reach of the rumourefl danger; 
while the bolder among their conntrynien paraded 
the main thoi’ongh fares, amied to the teeth against 
a wholly unreal Ibe. Ujuler the goadings of a 
panic di'c'ad, men seemed to forget that British 
soldiers held the fort and barred the aj)])roach 
from Ihirrack])ore ; that any show of weakness 
could but embolden the disaffected ; that of all 
phu'es in India, Calcutta was then perhaps the 
safest, alike by natural position, by the strength 
of its Euroi)ean element, by the vast number of 
natives whose well-being was closely bound up 
wiih that of their white-skinneil customei's and 
employers. That Sunday evening the churches, 
the great Chowriughie ])alaces, the Mall itself, 
Avdiere all Calcutta thronged daily for the cool 
sunset air, were alike emptied of their usual occu- 
pants. That night a few score of bold ruffians 
might have sacked any number of deserted houses 
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in the wealtliiest, tlie most renoivncd of Bn'fish- 
Inclian cities. To tiic Iionoiu- of’ liOrd Gaiiniiig' 
be it said, that amidst tlie growing const criiatioii 
lie at least stood firm. ]\owordof (juailiiig issued 
from his 1ij)S, no touch of unmanly teiTor changed 
his countenance or mark».‘d his coiulnct. While 
so many ollters Avei-o looking after their own 
sa(’eiy% h(' Avent calmly through his wontt'd Avork, 
exchanging messages AAnth thaieral Ih'ai'sey, and 
giving orders for next morning's !)usines,s at 
(Jarden Ileach. As if in scorn ofthe]ianic around 
him, he refused to deprive his OAVii body-guard of 
their arms. WhaieAX'r c'lsc he might lack, want 
of cool courao’c Avas ncA'er laid to his chiirg(‘. 

One piece of boldm^ss on Ids part ho\vev('r drcAV 
forth an outciyAvho.se justice the impartial hi.storian 
may not arraign. Only the day befoit^ tlie great 
.stamjK'do, the Governor-CJeueral in Clouncil had 
passed an Act — memorable throughout Indiui as 
th(^ Gagging Act of 1857 — which vii'tually enforced 
on the AvJiolo Indian pre,s.s, Avliethcr native or 
English, a censorship as stern as that set up in 
Franco by Louis Tshi-poleon, a censor, shi]) unknown 
to India .since the day.s of Jiord William Ileutinck. 
Talked out of his better mind by the Ilallidays, 
the Borins, the Grants of his Supreme CoAtncil, 
Lord Canning applied to the Avhole press of India 
a remedy Avliich, but a fortnight before, he had 
accounted “ Avorso than the disease ” of sedition 
then rife in a certain part of it. In loss than one. 
horn- of the L3th of June, he broughi forward and 
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cavTiecl tlirongli all its staccos, an enactment far 
inor(( coei'cive than any wliich Lincoln’s govern- 
ment tlreained of jn-oposing, in tlio heat of its 
strn_e;-gle with the great slav^elioldors’ rebellion. 
The long-proirertid, the lately-welcomed loyalty of 
liis own counli’yiiK'n was rewarded by the insidt 
of a nK'asiire placing them under the very same 
ban as the tj'aiturs a.gainst whom they were gladly 
taking uj) arms. ’i’]iej'(^ might be reasons at such 
a, ei isis f<n‘ nui/.>:ling the native' ])ress, though ev('n 
that' was not all, could not be all tainteel witJi a 
foolisli z('al for tbe oN'ei'throw of a power doomed 
by all native ])re)phets to die oni on the cojiniig 
tumiversary (d'l'lasst'v. Ibit what had the Mnglish 
journalists done^to de^;i'i‘vt' classing ‘with tlu'. swiiriu 
of petty s(‘ri])blors who ])rayed success to the new 
kingdom of Delhi P If they had somet imes exjmsed 
the faidts of the government,, or uttered sharj) 
things against, nn'inbers of the (hvil Service, the 
tenor of tlmir ntierances for some yetirs ])ast 
had but reilectcd failhfu]l_)' , boldly, with a hirge 
measure of literaiy ])(t\ver, the various tiinis ;nid 
interests of a, public at least eepud in average mind 
and culture to that of any large town or county 
in Great Britain. There Avere some aniong them 
whose writings would have done no discredit to 
the pick of tlic London press. If others shoAved 
less ability or a loAver culLire, they were all alike 
as loyal as Englishmen, AA'ritiiig for Englisli readers, 
inoAutably are. But dos))otism and a free press 
are always clashing; and comments which in 
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Engliind would luivo sounded perfectly natural, — 
which, as it happened, were almost always just or 
just-seeming, — grated cruelly on the nervt'S of 
getillenien who iH'gardod India, as a special heir- 
loom for the Company’s civil service. 

’Po some of these', genllemen the moment for 
taking a swtH't revenge had now come. iNot a 
Aujice was I'aisc'd in llie Calcutta council-room 
against Lord Canning’s motion for placing the 
wln.'le ])ress under a year-long censorship, entbreed 
hy ])enalties quite' ele'tei're'id- enough, Imuevt'i' 
light tlu'y seemed to JMr. Jeehn Ci’ant. JNlisled 
j)erhaps by a vague assurance of ineh'mnity for 
l.'is own countrymen, even the' inde'pe'ude'nt 
Sir Arthur Buller, a judge of the' Supre'iiiee 
(suirt, maele no atteunpt te) show up the stu[)id 
fallacy eif Leirel (hiuning’s ]»h'a., that a gag neust 
be put on both divisienis e>f the; pi-ess alike, be- 
cenrse it was “inqjossible to draw a lino of de'uiar- 
e^ation between the two.” So the le>yal nioiith- 
pie'ces of the ruling race had to pass uneh'r a 
ye)ke far more tlisgTuce'ful than that set up ley a. 
French usurper for the spokesmen of a cemepiereel 
])eo]>le. The shame of the Camline Forks was 
reneweel in Calcutta; only the soldic'.rs of the 
ceenquoriug army wei'o doomed by their own com- 
maneler to share the punishment of the conquered. 
An unwholesome darkifess fell upon the city ; the 
air grew thick with all kinds oi' noisome rumours, 
wliich the breath of free journalism would have 
speedily blown away : thci'c weri.' no means left 
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of couTiteracting tlie gossip of the bazaars or of 
testing the irutlifulness of the official bulletins. 
In shoi-t, t!ie Calcutta govornmeiit had wantonly- 
cut off iis right arm because its left was suddenly 
become paralyzed ; and its enemies everywhere 
gatlmred IVesli strength for evil from the blow thus 
foolishly dealt on one of its stoutest chanqiions in 
the day of need. Hap])ily for our countrymen in 
the 1 hi 11 jab, Hir John LaAvrence steadily forbore 
from wielding against them the fatal jiower which 
liord Canning’s reckless dogmatism had placed in 
the hands of every high official. 

On one same day, the 17th June, there landed 
in Calcutta Sir Patrick Grant, the new commandci- 
in-chief, and llrigadier-Gein'ral Henry Havelock, 
adjutant-genei’al of the Queen’s troops in India. 
The Ibnner took up his abode in the Govcrnor- 
General’s ])alace, as the s])Ot then deemed most 
suitable for the work of his department. Of what 
was there domi by Lord Gough’s whilom adjutant- 
history has little enough to say. His well-meant 
apjioal to his old comrades of the Hengal army 
failed, of course, to kec}) one rebel time to his salt ; 
and Caleutta was hardly the place where a brave 
old officer could hojie to win new distinction in 
those troublous times. For Havelock on the 
contrary, a new, a more splendid field of glory 
was laid open by the accident of his coming round 
fromPombay to take up the duties which devolvi'd 
u])on him at the close of the I’ersian war. Alter 
many long yeaiss oJ'sohlii'i ly service in Bui'inah, in 
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Afighanistan, in the cain])aigris of Gwalior and the 
Sutlej, lastly, in command of a division under Sir 
James Outram, ho liad left Bombay to join the 
head-quarters of his tlien chief. General Anson. 
The news of that ollicer’s death reached liiui for 
the first time "when th(' steamer touched at Madras. 
But instead of returning to his new chief in the 
western presidency, Havelock came on to si'C 
Avhat 0 ]iening might be found for him in Bengal, 
lie ]jad not long to wait. On the 2Jrd, the anni- 
versary of riassey, in the midst of another small 
panic at the capital, he started up country to take 
command of t!)c troops then mustering under the 
bold Neill at Allahabad, for the long-demanded 
relief of Gawnpore. 

It is time however to see what the latter 
officer had meanwhile been doing at Benares and 
Allahabad. During IVIay the former city, famed 
for itsAvealth, its learning, its holiiu'ss, the stately 
beauty of its stone-built houses, of its many rivei- 
side stairs, the ])am])e.red tameness of its Bs’ah- 
minio bidls, and the fi’eriucnt turbulence of its 
priest-led citizens, mostly Hindoos, but all fierce 
foes alike to new ways, Avhether bad oi' good, had 
been kejit in passable order by Mr. Frederic Gub- 
bins, the sessions judge, whoso uncom]n’omising 
boldness in 1852 had enabled him, almost single- 
handed, to confront, to quell an alarming outbreak 
of the citizens against a magistrate eager to widen 
their thoronghfai'os, to sweeten and otherwise 
improve their undrained, unswe|)t, ill-lighted 
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streets. The awe then hef^otten of his well-earpcd chap, vi, 
victory went far now to aid him and his worthy a.j). i8f.7. 
colleague, IMr. Lind, in keey)ing the peace at a 
season of yet ruik^r trial. AV^ith the helj) of al)oiit 
thirty artilUaynion, tlirco gnns, and a hundred 
and fifty men of the lOth foot borrowed with all 
speed fi’om Dinapoi’e, it was found possible to 
stave off present danger from the city itself, which 
teemed with explosive elements, and from the 
neighbouring cantoument of Secrole, whei’o lay 
three bodies of native trooy)S, the L3th irregular 
horse, tlie Hikh regiment of Loodiauah, lioth ac- 
counted loyal, and tlie 37tli native infantry, no 
longer trusbal as of yoi-e. 

But with .luuo came cloudier skic'S, a more 
loww'iiigh.orizon. The tid<‘ of rebellion swe-yd ou- 
wai’ds, overwheluuug Azinighur, In'atiug against 
(jihazi])ore, surging cs'crywhere round Benares. 

Luckily, by the ord of the month the small British 
garrison in the last-named pla,co found itself 
strengthened by the presence of Colonel Neill and 
sixty of his fusiliers. On the next afternoon, just 
as ho was readv to start wdth his small detach- 
moiit for Chuvnporo, ho learned that the treasure 
wdnch Ijicutenaut Balliser’s troopers were escort- 
ing down to Benares, had been plundered b};" the 
mutinous 17th from Azimghur. Brigadier Pon- 
sonby’^ saw the need of action, but not of acting on 
the moment, lie was for disarming the r‘)7th, but 
not till the next morning. Neill however woidd 
hear of no delay. Before next morning the 37th, 
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long prone to mutiny, miglit rise in woeful earn- 
est ; would anyliow hear the news from Azimghur. 
It was better to disarm them forthwith. Accord- 
ingly the word went round foi-a general 2)arade at 
five o’clock. About that hour TsA'ill began moving 
his sjuall force of two hundred and forty Britons, 
with three guns, on the right front of the sejioy 
rogiraent, leaAdng the Sikhs and a squadron of 
irregular Jiorse to march down upon its left.. As 
Ids men di’ow m'ai’cr, the sepoys rushed to the 
l)elLs of ai'ras for their miisk('ts, and opened a fire 
which was soon returned with interest by their 
white opponents. Befoi’t' the Sikhs camc' tip into 
line, men had fallen on belli sides; among them 
Brigadier Pousonby, disabled by a sunstroke, 
which gave the chief command into hands much 
better fitted for the perilous issue just then 
comiug on. 

TS^o sooner had Neill taken the chief command 
tlian he oixlered a dash upon the sejioy lines, with 
his iiifantiy, Sikh and IJritish, moving on either 
flank of the gnus. Ilis own men rushed forward 
with an eager cheer : in a moment they had gained 
the lines. But on the i-ight of the guns there 
rose a sudden* alarm, an unforeseen confusion. 
Whether from wilful treachery, or from sudden 
panic at hearing shots behind them, fired by some 
of the cavalry at their English oflicers, the long- 
trusted Sikhs suddenly halted, wavered, shot at 
their own’’’ officers, at the '^European soldiers, at 
the iiTegulars in their mar, and finally broke off 
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li('ltcr-Kk(>ltor imder a smart firo from Olplierts’s 
wrathful cummers. The irregulars also turned and 
fled, leaving Keill’s men to finish routing the 
37th out of i heir lines. This too was soon done : 
after firing the sepoys’ huts, Neill withdrew liis 
little for(je into their hairachs for the night. In 
S]»ite of the odds against them, their loss in hilled 
and wonnd(!d had bf^ou wondcitidly small, a result 
j)artly owing to their steadfast courage and their 
comma luler’s skill. 

Meanwhile the firing in cantonments had 
alarnuHl the English in the civil lines. Most of 
tlu'in hurried oif to the ]\Iint , Avlure a few of Neill’s 
soldiers guarded them Ir’om immediate danger'. 
Others hiding singly oi' together in the houses, in 
boats on the river, underwent an age of shar]) 
anxiety before' they too w'eres safely escorted to the 
Mint. At the Treasury nothing but the bold front 
shown try Mr. hVedcric Oubbius, and, still moi'c, 
the st iibboni, the ehxpient loyalty of Soorut Singh, 
a 8ikh state-]n'isoner, held back the Sikh guard 
from carj'ying oft* the treasm’e ; perliaps even from 
taking yet worse revenge for their slaughtered 
comrades. From this -post, always unsafe, the 
treasure was removed the next morning by a 
detachment of Neill’s Europeans ; but the Sikhs, 
who there and elsewhei'e, to the number of a hun- 
dred and ninety, had stood faithful, Avere not for- 
gotten in the rewards Avhich that brave soldier 
meted out with equal SAviftness and discretion to 
such as best deserved them. Among those were 
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not a few of the ]'?tli irroG^ulars, who wore ])!V- 
sently doing good soiwico iindov Li('utenan< P;tl- 
liscr, and the bold indigo-] )lantor Mr. Cliapinns!, 
iowards quelling the disorders light od nj) around 
them by the .Benares mutiny. Atnong loyalists 
of higher mark, the names ot‘ the Rajah of Benai’cs, 
and still more of the devoted Rao Karain Singh, 
may be set beside that of Soornt Singh. 

Amidst the ensuing disorders the great city of 
.Benares ko]>t quiet, overawed by the s])ell of 
Neill’s timely daiang, of Gubbius’s unfailing ])luck. 
The plotters of massacre had bt'en fjrestalled by 
a few hours ; the houses in cant on inenis, though 
.for some days tenantless, remained unhurt ; par- 
ties of troo])s and volunteers scoured the neigh- 
bouring dist rids ; and three gibbets set up in as 
many parts of the city were continually fed with 
wretches found guilty on the shortest, not always 
pcrha])s the fairest trial, of having done or plotted 
evil against the rulers of the realm. Foi" llu; fine 
ladies and pious clergymen who rejoiced over these 
deeds of sharp requital, ihere is little enough to 
say ; but no ifieadings of abstract humanity should 
lead to the casting ‘of unmerited blame on those 
brave men, who deemed it the truest mercy to 
confront a jdague of unwonted doadliness with an- 
tidotes unusually strong. Even if they may have 
erred in some particulars, there should bo no 
doubt of their having acted rightly in the main. 
The odds against our countrymen were then fai* 
too heavy, the time for considering was much too 
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shorty to vva-rrant a very strict regard for tlio i*ulos 
of ordinary justice, or t he demJiuds of di*a\viug~ 
rooiii plulaiitliropy . 

Driven away from Benares, some of tip" muti- 
nous r>?Ll] w(\ro i*epor((M! on the otli of June in tJu^ 
neiglihourliood ordaun])ore. Tn the li]*st flush of 
loyal hading, the Siklis tlua*e ijuaidered sliook 
hands with the Euglisli party asseml)led for com- 
mon defence wiihin tlie Treasury. In less than 
an hour, under the (^xcalement caused ])y t1ie ikavs 
ir(.)m Jienar(\s, they were shooting ddwn theirown 
oflicer, plundering the trt‘:isur(^, cowing tluar late 
I'rieiids into an ill-planned, an ignominious tlight. 
UnaJ‘nu‘d, exposed to every form of insult, the 
fngitiYi‘S thll at last into the kindly keeping of 
llingim Latl, a nativ(‘ of some mark, who fed and 
lodged tliem tor several days lumding the arrival 
of an aiaiK^d escort sent (mt Irom Benares to tludr 
he1[), AAhtli groatta* ]>oldn(*ss a, ml with merited 
success, did i\lr. Venables, a rich indigo-planl er, 
hold A/iniglmr wiih the help of his own aE mod 
tenantry, rcanforecHl anon by a few nativi‘ ti'OOjis ; 
himself collecting the revenue, r*estoring oi*der, 
doing, in shoi*t, the woi*k which absentee oflicials 
were drawing full pay in Benares for leavijig 
undone. 

Order and fear of the Feringhie established in 
tlic last-named city, and the command of the 
garrison made over t-o a meet substitute, Coloncd 
Gordon of* the Sikh regiment, hleill with foidy of 
his own men set off on the 9th of June fn* Allah- 
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CHAP. VI. abad, to unriivcl tlio knot tliere twisted by native 
A 1). PS,';?, treaclieiyaiid oflicial hel|)lessness. Anotberdetacli- 
nioiit startc<l at tlie same time l)y the slower l)ul- 
lock train. After mucli ado, foT- Avaiit of borst's 
and other aids to ])r(\<j-ress throne'll a distnrlx'd 
country, he reaclu'd Allahabad on the afteiaioon ol‘ 
tlie .lltli ; at. once took coiuniand of the fort, which 
he found invested on every side but the riveinvai’d ; 
and early the next niornin^ be:.tan putting; a new 
face on thiriffs ai'ound him. That day the rebels 
were cleared out of the villne;e of lleerag’ungA! ; 
the bridge of boats over the (lano^es was retalaai, 
repaired, and entrusted to a p^nard of Brasycn-’s 
Sikhs. A Avay thus o])ened for the safe a]iproacii 
of his otlu'r detachment under Major St ('phonson, 
ho pi'oceeded on the 18th to clear the h;ft. bank of 
the duuma, by driving the rebels out of Ky<l- 
gnino’c. llis next task Avas to clear the Sikhs 
themselves out of the fort, where his Kuro])i>ans 
were eettinp- fatally drmd<(;n on the licjuoi* which 
their swarthy comrades had ]Alundored front the 
warehouses of friends and foes outsider lie 
bought up or destroyed all the liquor that cmdd 
be found : the Sikhs, Avho were hard to maiutp^e, 
Avere coaxed Avith Brasyer’s helj) out of their old 
quarters; and Avheu the last; nativm sentry left the 
Ibrt, IS'eill for the first time felt “ that Allahabad 
was really safe.’’ 

Brought back perforce to sober and disciplined 
ways, both Sikhs and English fought manfully 
thenceforward, with ever-growing success. The 
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suTTOundins^ villages wore soon cleared; as more chap, vi, 
of the fusiliers came up from Beiiai’es, Neill sue- a.d. iki-t. 
ceciled in di'ivini'’ tlu* last batch of rebels out of 
the city, aud sent detachments iii armed steamers 
up the Jumna, to circumvent the villages lieyond 
his own reach. In sjiite of the feai-ful heat, his 
bi’avc soldiers, some of them artillery invalids, car- 
ried all belbre them, until on the ]<Slh themselves 
begun tailing fast before a burst of cholera, which, 
in two or three <lays, sknv forty men out of a 
hundred sei/nres. To meet, to disarm, to get ihl 
of so dreadful a. visitor, nothing that Neill coiihl 
think of was left untried. Two steamer-loads of 
women and children luwl already bc'cn forwarded 
down the (Jang’es; the troops were now spread in 
detachments over the station, aud the non-com- 
batants got gradually shifted out of the fort. Of 
UK'dicines, of commissariat stores, of bairack com- 
forts, thei’o was great lack : while the want of' 
seasonable rain heightened the suffering caused 
by the fierce heats. But the soldiers Avere not 
croAvded. 'riudr spirits Avere good, and the sick 
lay in airy quarters outside the fort, hi'clong the 
plague ceased as suddenly as it had begun, llain, 
stores, and carriage Avere all that Neill yet wantA'd 
to ensure him a fair start for Cawnpoi’o, AA'henee 
tidings vague and contradictory, but not on the 
Avhole alarming, trickled in from time to time. 

His soul chafed at delays which even his energy 
could not' forestall, at blundei’S which all his fore- 
sight could not repair. Under his own eye how- 
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over, Jill worked willi n will. (V^wed 1\y ihv 
rre(|U(‘ni luiiiyiiip;' of eorivicU’-d rino;]ea,ders, l>y t!ie 
tlashiiij^* exploits of TNeill’s iKdXies, by the st(‘ady 
Hov of IVesli tr()<>[)s upwOviHls troio Benares, c'ven 
tlio least loviny ol' ilie njitives in and anomid tlie 
oil y AVca'Ci socai l»elj any,’ t exar iwiee-] >roveu inas1,(M*s 
to pt't i-lK’iaselvt's ('(jn‘j)|ied fed* liu*. next' 
IbrAvard.". Xo?* vais AeilTs cai^a-yy lelaxixl for U' 
nioineiit l>y tlie news i-laa eoied.la oflicer Avas 
coniini>’ n j H ( ^ reap llte ha.rveet eSMu'; sttwina’ ; tint 
1 k' wlio bad so fai’ j)i()ire(a*ed tl)(' vay to vi(*lo)'y 
would p.1i(d*tly l>e uivine; pl:;ce to a rived market! 
out for that. o\n\ not b\ bis j)ast serviix's wbitei 
were yreal eiioey^b, bait ]‘at!u'r by tin' e.ceidteit of 
i)is luylu r rani: aial timely a[»])earan(*e In Baleiitta. 
On Hr; be t day of dune, Otaiera! llaAx le.ck reacln-tl 
.Allaba1)ad, jmi ifi tiuu' to set' X(‘ill’s ti'usty lliai- 
ttmaitf, IVbi jor i\enaiid, b;adine‘ out on tin* ( \‘iwn'- 
}K)ie rtxad Ji lililt' eoJnmnoi* lour Innidred f\isiliers, 
tkrec.' Inindn'ed Si!:bs, a Imndt'i'd afid twmily 
irregular horse, and two uiiie-pouuder guns, 
manned by invalid gunners from Obunar. 

This was the van of a larger force whiclt IXeill 
had gotten all but i‘eady to follow iu two o]* thi-t'o 
days, Ou the ibxl of July a hundred fusilka's and 
two guns steamed olT from Al]aha])ad as a new 
foi'erimner of the main l)ody. liumours of a woful 
cud to Wheeler’s gallant defence had already come 
to the ears of ISToill and Havelock, l)ut neitlier as 
yet would believe them. All hombs were fondly 
hojang that Chiwn])orc might yet be saved. On 
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Havelock, ae^a.iast iXeill’s 'wiser counsel, to halt 
Iteuaud ou his luartili i>n Hut tcdipoi'c. ddie bold 
xMadras ollicxa* felt that lleuaud was (juite e(|ual 
to auythiniL;* ; ’’ that liis uiovhifj;' fot'wai*d, liowever 
slowly, as fai* al h\ast as Futt(‘h}>ore, would have 
a sj)i(aidid elfect would anyhow 1)0 beltcu* than 
standini;* <|uile slilh It wa.s not his jdacas how- 
e\'('r to c'oiinuand now. lie inii»ht still ])i'ori‘St 
aioaint aaiy show f)i* Ju^sita tioii ; but Ih'iuuid re- 
niaiiaed hallt'd, noi^ did llaveloch’s maiji coluniu 
leav(‘ Allahiibad bidbre t lu'. 7lh of dufy. 

On that ailt‘L*noO]i he set Ibrlh, not now to 
rehce'c, but lo aveiyey* the niin*dei-i‘d g'a.rrison of 
Hawnpotw it vras bc'hevi^d in cauip tliat ail had 
peiirdied in a coiniuon bubdeery, nor vois tlie exa(h 
truth disc'ovrix'd (or nuiny da.ys> (o erunc'. K\(‘n 
with ail our hit (a* kuowd(Hle\M>i' that soul-scorching' 
lrr»g'e(!y, knowk^dge gained from n]i)r'e than one 
wit Uv'ss who ('S(*a])ed as by a miiaicle the ctunmon 
doom, the]'(‘ au' certain pomlh of detail wdiieli we 
cannot, evcai if wt^ earcal to ascertain. }3ut- over 
the main incidents there hangs no ])a(iling veil. 
For thi'ee sad weeks, from the Gtli to tlie 27th of 
Jmu', 8ir Hugh Wlieeler and his lielpless band of 
men, women, and children, lay weltering in a sea 
ol'blachesi horrors, in a hell of cruelly proti*actcd 
snlTerdijg*. Two frail bari*acl\S, one thatched with 
straw, which very soon caught- fire from tlie 
enemy’s shot, formed erelong the only shelter of 
uboui; (bur himdreci wonuai, cluldreu, and sick or 
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infirm men, not to speak of all their native 
attendants ; while about us many men able to 
bear arms had commonly to ci’ouch as they best 
could behind the low breastwork which, with its 
girdling trench, was all that parted them from the 
swarms of lumgiy assailanls hemming them in on 
every side. Fourteen guns, mostly of largo calibre, 
among them three mortai-s, kept raining into the 
entrenchment n merciless, unresting fire, which 
Wheeler’s men could only answei’ from eight field- 
pieces that stood here and there in large gaps of 
the entrenched line, unmasked by any kind of 
paraj)et for the use of tliose who served them. 
Suffering anti death in every form, from wounds, 
from the sun’s fierce heat, from hard toil, from 
overcrowding, from scanty or unwholesome food, 
from lack of every bodily comfort, from keen, 
never-ending stress of mind, left daily more and 
more visible mai'ks on that poor flock of sheep 
huddled together in vain hope of shelter from the 
greed of ruthless wolves. 

After the first day of the siege, no fresli sup- 
plies could be laid in. A few days later the last 
regular issue of moat had been served out among 
the fighting men. Thenceforth they had all to 
live for the most part on dall and chupatties, save 
when a stray horse or bullock came within reach 
of the men on night-duty. Erelong most of the 
native servants had fled from buildings in which 
none but death-doomed Feringhios had any call 
to stay. By the third day the water-jars in the 
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barracks were all empty, and every one bad to 
help bimsolf after nigbtfall, as best bo could, from 
tbe one Avoll that lay Avitbin tbo entrericbmetit, 
ill a spot daugcroiisly open to the enemy’s fire, 
bor about tAVo hours of tlie night, when tbo be- 
siegers i-ested either to eat their own dinners, or 
from want of light to guide their aim, a crovA^d of 
I'ager visitants met round the well Avith buckets, 
pitchers, anything fit to bold water for their 
own or otbers’ using. Of strong drinks hoAvmver, 
such as beer and rum, there remained to the last 
a fair suj)])ly, in s])ite of the bursting of several 
liogsbcads by tlie enemy’s round-shot. 

Astbe besiegers grew boldei* and more numerous, 
the tiials of the besieged giuAV harder. The round 
shot cann> crashing through the barrack- Avails Avitb 
more and more I'uinons ('tfect, AA'liile from behind 
cA'ery handy lurking-] ihiee, jiarties of sejioys kept 
u[) a galling inusket-tiT-e on all who shoAved them- 
selves Avithin range. Erelong not one of the few 
Kngh’sh gunners remained nnlnu't, and the volun- 
teers Avho i'e[)laced them fell fast also. A AveU- 
aimed fire of shells fi’om the enemy’s mortars soon 
caused the striking of the tents in which some 
officers Avith their families bad bitberto found a 
shelter apart from the ci'OAvd beside them. On 
the loth of June, a yet nioi'e fatal bolt fired the 
tile-covered thatch of tbe hospital-barrack, Avbcre 
all tbe sick and Avounded lay under the same roof 
Avitb tbo families of tbo English soldiers. In a 
niomenl-, the fresh breeze bad tanned tip so fierce 
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a l)laz;c, that it became a question even of saviti^ 
lives. With siimo ado, the women and cliildi-en 
were got away; hut so strongly did the insurgents 
muster in the church, the empty bungalows, and 
otlier buildings close to the entrcnclimont, that 
not many Englishmen could be spared to look after 
the moT-e helpless of their companions; and so 
above forty of the sick and wounded were burned 
to ashes befoi'e help could come. But the cowards 
who swarmed outside, dai’ed make no fiudher ti'ial 
of fhei)’ opponents’ weakness, in S])ite of their owii 
overwhelming strength. Some four thousand 
armed ruffians fell back before the w(;ll-aimed iirc^ 
of a few ai‘tillerynicn, and the manifest resolve of 
tin ■ee hundred armed Britons to sell their lives 
as dearly as they could. 

Unhappily Avith the blazing hospital and its 
doomed inmates, nearly tlie whole store of medi- 
cines for the garrison likcavise pf'rished. Ei'om 
tliat time the deaths in the one crowded barrack, 
already riddled thi’ougli and thi’ough Avith roimd- 
shot, and sti'OAvn Avith bits of burst shells, grew 
more frecpient, the sufferings of the sick and 
wounded more heartrending. There Avas no time 
for loving offices to the dead, whose bodic'S, hastily 
laid OAit in the verandahs, aAvaited the comijig f)f 
the nightly fatigue-party, told otf for burying 
them in a AAmll outside the entrenchment. At 
almost any hour in the twenty-foxu’, a shot would 
come crashing through the strong brick walls, or 
a shell j‘av oul destruction on some new place. 
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x\-ftov the 13tli, tliero was little rest for the luckless 
|i>aiTison ; day after day fresh effoi'ts to storm 
iheir weak ])osition were bafllcd only by their 
increasing watchfulness, their steadfast daring, 
and the skdfid coolness of their few remaining 
gunners. 

If skill, cool courage, and stubborn energy 
could have saved tlie (^awnnorc garrison, even 
that miracle might have been wrought at last, 
but for the treachery which afterwards turned the 
scales on the side of wrong. Among many able 
and brave comrades, there w'as none so worthy as 
Captain Moore of the 32nd foot, to take u]> that 
leading ])art wdiich poor Sir Hugh AYhcelor might, 
at the same age, have ])layed with like success. 
Wonnd('d himself early in the siege, Moor(> spe(;dily 
])7-oved liimself tlie guiding heai-t and Imain of the 
defence. With his arm in a sling, he moved to 
ami fro among his fellows, counselling, cheering, 
at need rebuking them, fidl of resources for every 
strait, quick to guard against each new danger, 
always first to show himself wherever the fire 
seemed hottest, or the work before him most 
har.ardous. Under his guidance a linv bra.ve mcm, 
well armetl and sure of their aim, wmuld hold 
the unfinished barracks nearest the entrenclnmait 
against any number of their cowardly foes. Twice 
w'ith the help of about twenty followers, he suc- 
ceeded by a well-timed sally in spiking the guns 
which his assailants had brought to Ix'ar upon his 
perilous outpost. Mor<' lhan once his little band 
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of picket! lieroes drove hundreds of the sepoys 
back Avith heary sljiughter, at the cost of only 
a few wounds for thejnselvos. Not a l)ullot from 
their rifles CA"or missed its mark, nor did Ashe’s 
gunners fail to crowm the enemy’s discomfiture 
with mui’derous salutes of grape and canistei'. 

One of these re])ulses happt'ned on the 21st of 
June, the day chosen by the Nana’s troops for one 
last overwlielming attack upon their obstinate 
prey. Thousands of regulars and ragamuffins 
from all the neighbourhood, set foi t.h that morning 
in several bodies, sworn to anniliilate the English 
at whatever cost once fo}‘ all. From every side 
they came on. Some; kept rolling before tliem 
large bales of cotton, from behind which they 
would stop to deliver a galling fire. Others began 
swarming into the furthermost of the unfinished 
barracks, in sure hope of canying the south- 
eastern face of the entrenchment. A third body 
from the north-east kept up a dreadful firing, 
wdiich Captain Kempland’s small paii)y had to 
spend an hour and a half in fierce unflagging 
efforts to pAit down. When the bales were about 
a hundred and fifty yards fi-om the entrenchment, 
a great rush of shouting rebels froiti the church- 
compound made many a brave man feel that 
nothing was left him but to die hard. The Nana’s 
day of triumph however was not yet come. 
Every musket-ball from the entrenchment carried 
death or havoc into the yelling crowd. Its leader, 
a subadar major of the 1st native infantry, was 
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among tlie first to fall. Cowed by Ms fate and 
tliinned off by tbe steady file-fire, tlie rest were 
speedily scattered afar by a few swooping rotmds 
of canister from the British guns. By that time, 
Ca]itain Moore’s jiarty had beaten off their assail- 
ants in the stylo wo have aMeady scon. 

In that day’s death -grapple, as indeed in many 
a former trial, instances of heroic daring must 
have been common enough. ’I’ho native courage 
of their race, the silent teachings of theii* religion, 
the pi-ide of a noble few in battling against an 
ignoble multitude, the strength impai’ted whether 
l)y hope or despair, or mutual trust, or the mere 
sense of duty to their country, all combined to 
I’aise the bulk of the Cawnpore garrison high above 
the ordinary level of English bravery. In these 
weeks of bitter suffering, the heroes of either sex 
proved very numerous, the cowardly and the 
selfish wonderfully few. From the simple tales 
of two or three survivors, it is easy to guess how 
many a deed of high courage, of heroic endurance, 
must remain untold. Of one of those survivors, 
another has recorded a feat of special hardihood 
done on this particular day. It was noon : foiled 
in their grand attack, the enemy still from a re- 
spectful distance kept up a wearisome cannonade. 
An ammunition-waggon blown up by a chance 
shot, threatened to involve some others near it in 
the same mishap. A shai’p fire from the sepoy 
batteries boomed death to all who approached the 
burning waggon. Of the Kuropean gunners. 
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hardly one had been left unhurt ; and the rest of 
the fighting men lay tired out with the morning’s 
struggle. In this strait however young Dela- 
fosso, of the 53rd native infantry, threw himself 
under the blazing Avoodwork, pulling it as far as 
ho might to pieces, and scattciing earth over the 
flames. By this means, and a feAV bucketfuls of 
Avater AAuth which two sohlicrs kept supplying 
him, ho succeeded in averting another ami a Avorso 
explosion, Avilhout harm to himself or his bravo 
heljiinatos fi'om the furious cannonade. 

For yet tlu'co more days the sharp iron liail 
kej)t beating doAVTi upon tlie wasted garrison. By 
that time the rkhUed, ruinous barracks threatened 
to topple OA'or Avith the first shoA\''er of rain 
already duo. In search of shelter Avortliica- of the 
name not a few had lately buried themselves 
under the cntrenchment-Avalls, in holes roofed 
over Avith boxes and other furniture. Most of the 
guns Avere utterly disabled. Half rations of un- 
cooked grain had become the regular faro of all 
but the foAV who had still means of jaiying extra- 
vagantly for the luxury of an ill-cooked meal. At 
night the Avomcn had to take their turns in keep- 
ing watch along with the men, under a fii’o of shot 
and shell Avhich broke in upon the slumbers of the 
most wearied. There were no medicines for the 
sick and wounded, no comforts left for help- 
loss ago, none for the children who still lived on 
in that earthly hell, none for the mothers Avho in 
that- drouilful season gav(' birth to little ones 
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marked out fcjr an early, in one shape or 
another a [lainful death. Each day the hope of 
deliverance grew fainter, tliough some of the more 
sanguine still fondly clung to the chance of im- 
]X)Ksiblo succour from Lucknow. A few who 
stole away from tlie entrenchment only went the 
(piickeT* to their doom. But for their wives, 
sisters, and little ones, the men might long since 
have cut their way through all the Nana’s rabble 
to Allahabad. Even now the fear of what would 
befall their tender charges in the event of their 
own di'feat, alone withheld them more than once 
from sallying out by night in one last furious 
effort to seize the enemy’s guns. 

At length, on the 21th of June, Sir Hugh 
Wlu'oler sent out one more messenger, a Mr. 
Hhe})lierd of the commissariat, who, disguised as 
a native cook, was to make his way into the city, 
and bribe sonu', of the leading men into abandoning 
the nhel cause. Falling too soon into the sepoys’ 
hands, his story misdoubted, but his English 
origin never once betrayed, the new emissary, 
happier than his countrymen, remained a prisoner 
in the enemy’s hamls up to the day when Have- 
lock’s column rescued him from fiu’ther peril. 
J^’rorn the Nana’s side however, an attempt bad 
meanwhile been made to treat Avith the bold- 
Feringhies, whose desperate defence aroused the 
wonder, if it could not softim the hearts of the 
rebel camp. On the very day of Mr. Shepherd’s 
dopartiu’o a poor old captive lady, Mrs. Greenway, 
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brought Sir H. Wheeler an offer of safe passage 
to Allahabad for all the garrison, on condition of 
his surrendering the cntronchraont with all public 
stores, arms, and property at Cawnporo. 

After a meeting on the 25tli between Captain 
Mooro and the Nana’s infainons agent Azimoollah 
Khan, who swore by all tliat was holy to furnish 
the garrison with food and boats for their voyage 
down the river, the surviving English, many of 
them with sore misgivings, agreed to accept the 
terms proffered by a man whose utter villainy had 
yet to bo fahdy iinderstood. The 2Gth was s]ient 
in making ready for their departure, in yielding 
U 2 > the government treasure, in lajing in some 
sorry comforts for their sick and Avounded, in 
examining the boats provided for them in seeming 
fulfilment of the Nana’s ^iromise. On the morn- 
ing of the 27th a sad train of abotit four hundred 
and fifty persons on foot, on ele^diants, in carts, 
in doolies, left the scene of their long suffering, 
the open grave of as many more of their OAvn race, 
of near and dear ones, hapjuer as it proved in 
their earlier death, to embark on board some 
twenty vessels, not one of which was fated to 
drop far down below Cawnporo. 

Had our countrymen known what happened 
very near them about the middle of Jime, they 
would never have entrusted their lives to the 
imagined loyalty of Nana Hoondoo Panth. While 
most of them yet regarded him as an unwilling 
tool in others’ hands, he had been earning a right 
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to everlasting infamy. The tiger with whom they 
parleyed was fresh from tasting blood. On the 
4th of June a party of about a hundred and tliirty 
men, women, and children, took to their boats in 
flight from the mutinous 10th native infantry, 
quartered at Futtehghur. For some days all 
wont well, until the fugitives found themselves 
nearing what they deemed the safer shelter of 
Cawn])oro. Unhap])i]y the Nan.a got news of 
their coming : a body of his soldiers stopped the 
boats, took out the whole of iheir occupants, and 
by the Nana’s order put every soul to death, in 
Sjiito of one brave girl’s indignant warnings of the 
vougeance sure to laston on the author of a crime 
so bootless. 

Unweetlng of this and other murdei'S ah-cady 
done ])y order of the rebel chief, the remnant of 
the Oawnpore garrison were escorted down to 
their boats by a large number of his armed sepoys. 
The sick, the wounded, the dynig were lifted into 
tlieir places : some of the leading boats were 
akeady afloat in mid-stream ; the rest would soon 
have been shoved off from the muddy bank, when 
of a sudden three guns fired from the Nana’s 
camp heralded a burst of treachery as darkly, 
coldly cruel, as even Eastern cunning could have 
devised. In a moment a shattering musket-fire 
opened, volley after volley, on the nearer boats : 
the native boatmen scrambled on shore ; some of 
the boats were speedily in flames, from which 
most of their occupants were shot or drowned in 
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their wild 0110148 to get away. Tm’n wlioro they 
would, there socined no outlet from that fatal 
snare : from the water, from either shore death 
glowered on that doomed party. A few of the 
boats Avere steered across the river; lint the 
mutineers from Azimghur, coming along through 
Oudh, were in time to play the part of Charybdis 
to the raging Scylla of CaAvnporc. Erelong most 
of the vessels had fallen into the enemy’s hands : 
the men still alive in them Avere at once slain ; 
but the women and children Avoro taken off to 
the Nana’s camp, where, shut up in one small 
building, Avith scant food and scanter attendance, 
they had to bear uji as they best could under the 
pain of sharp wounds, the Avcight of sickness, of 
heart-maddening sorroAvs, the shame of insolent 
or too familiar speeches from the tools of the Nana’s 
cruelty or his lust. 

One boat hovvcAmr actually bore its burden, 
increased by fugitives from the other boats, a good 
many miles aAvay from the scene of carnage. 
Wori’ied as they went, for some time by tivo field- 
guns, always by musketry from the sepoys along 
each bank, this remnant of Wheeler’s band, still 
more than a hundred strong, of whom the most 
were sick or wounded, held their AAmy down the 
river without much hindrance until, on the morn- 
ing of the 29th, their boat stuck fast upon a sand- 
bank not far from Futtehpore. After vain efforts 
to push her off under a galling fire from the shore, 
fom-teeu men, among them the bra\'e young Dela- 
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fosse, jumped into the water and charged across 
at their pursuers. The cowards at once turned 
their backs to the weaker number ; in the heat of 
the chase those last, getting too far away, saw 
themselves cut off from the boat by large botlies 
of men coming up from every side. At length 
they reached the river a mile lower down, to find 
themselves confronted by a swarm of ruffians on 
either bank. With a well-aimed volley and a bold 
rush thirteen of their number got alive into a 
small temple beside the river. Foiled in their 
attacks on this ])Oor stronghold, the hunters pro- 
ceeded to smoko out their jirey. After one more 
despairing rush for life or death, seven of tho 
thirteen reached tho water. Of these two were 
presently shot, a third let himself by accident 
float in too near the bank and certain death. 
After several miles of weary swimming under a 
fi’cquent fire, the remaining four. Lieutenants 
Delafosse and Mowbray Thompson, private 
Murphy, and gunner Bullivan, found timely help, 
rest, and deliverance from further danger at the 
hands of a friendly rajah on the Oudh shore. 
Under his safe-keeping they dwelt in peace and 
comparative comfort, until in due time the sound 
of Havelock’s conquering advance enabled them 
once mewre to hear the voices, to grasp the hands 
of admiring countrymen, to tell and to learn all 
that was yet knowable touching the daik tragedy 
in which they had borne so memoi'able a part. 

Those four naked, starved, Avounded, fainting 
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swimmers, whom the rajah’s men liaci to hel]» on 
sliorci, were to become the only survivors of all 
that ])arty whicli had left the entrenchment on 
the 27th of June. For the boat they liad last. 
S(.‘en upon th(^ san<U)anl\' was also doomed to fail 
into the hands of the butchers. A sadden li-eshet 
floated it off its sliallow be<l, bat the stream jnoved 
more mcreifal than the sc'poys. Erelong- the 
weiary fu<'-itivos foand tliemselves overtaken, snr- 
ronndt'd by fresh bands of ratlians, tin* boat’s 
prow ]K)inted nj) stream, themselves canyht fast 
beyond redemption in the toils of their dc'adliest 
foe. On reaching (’awnpore foar days aftm- their 
lackless start, the men, incinding j)Oor old Wla'ek'r, 
who hu already Avoanded nnfo death, w<.‘rc taken 
oat of the boat, and all shot doAvm Avhere tiny 
stood iti the Nami’s ])resimce, after bric'f 1 ime giAam 
them for a ])arting ]irayer. One ])oor lady died 
Avith her husband, having bravc'il all ellbrts to un- 
lock her clinging embrace. The rest of the Avojmm 
and children, reserved for yet farther suffering, 
Avei'e carried off to a small bungalow neai- the 
Assembly-room, whither on the same day had becm 
transferred the i)risoners taken on the 27th ol‘ 
June. 

To this ])and of lorn Avvetehes anothej' hatcli of 
women, children, with a few ollieers, was adiled 
ahout the 12th of duly. ’Fhose wei’o tin; last of 
a large party that left Futtohghur on the 4th of 
the same niontli. Long wavoritig in their olden 
loyalty, half mutinous iii th(^ beginning, seem- 
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ingly rc])eiitaTit in the middle of June, tlie lOtli 
native infantry clicercd tlie hearts of many Eng- 
lish in that mi])()rtant sfatioji by refusing, on the 
loth, to fraternize with tlie list, theii marching 
to J)olhi with hands fresh Irom the slaugliters of 
Seetaporc. But three days later, on finding the 
miitineors already across the river, a- final chang(^ 
for the worse came over the spirit of Colonel 
Smith’s se])oys. jMler lielping themsehavs to the 
treasure whicli tlu^ir comrades of the list would 
<‘]se have sought- to share with them, they atlac*ked 
the i’aithful lew among tlidr own nuinbci*, and 
llien the two I'eginients, togc'ther with a host, of 
the Xawa1)\s men, turned tlaur ai'ni>> against the 
fortifi(‘d ]mst in th(‘ Agmicy (^_)nl])Ound, where a 
hmidi'ed and ten jx'rsons of either sex, inchiding 
thirty-three' abl('-l>odi(Hl men, ho]KM_!, with, the 
moans at their dis])osal, to ride out the approach- 
ing storm. 

From th(' 27th of June, the first day of luird 
fighting, doAvn to ilie lih of July, General (lohlie’s 
garrison made good their defence ; high oilicei'S, 
civil and military, working like common gunners 
at their seven guns, great and small, wlhlc every 
one who could handle a musket or k('e]) wat(di, 
found his best efforts comparatively useless against 
overwhelming numbers, a short sn])ply of ammu- 
nition, and a barely t<>nal>le post. AVorn out at 
last with toil and Avatching, several of the light- 
ing-men dead or disabled, one mine already S])rimg, 
another almost ready to be sprung beneath them, 
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tlie bosicgod frawnosafotj oxcopt in fliirlitbywaior. 
Of tbc three boats in ’which they started, one l\ad 
soon to bo left behind as nnmanarreablo ; another 
pfrounded near Sing-hieramporo : its ocen])a.nts, 
juni])ing into the river to csea])e the cliitelies ol 
pursuers already boarding them, ’W'ere soon shot 
or dnuvned, ail but a few who swam to th(‘ leading 
i)oat or found tiudr AVJvy on shore into fi’iendly 
hands. The peo]»le in the one roTnaining boat, 
di'opped down salely as far as Hithoor; but there, 
onticc'd on shore by treacherous natives, they wer(^ 
seized and cnrri(‘d into CaAvnpore. This ])arty of 
forty-seven, including ])erhaps a doz('n nu'n, sharett 
the ca[)tivity of those alrc'ady pining in tiu' little 
Imngalow, which, a few days afterwards, was to 
become the shambles of about Iavo hundred inno- 
cent English soids. 

Meanwhile Ifavelock’.s column was on its Avay, 
if not to rescue, at. h'ast to avenge the luekh'ss 
garrison of Oawn])ore. On the 7th of Jidy nine 
hundred men of the G!th, 78th, and 8 fth foot, 
with a company of roya.l ai’tillcry, tAventy volun- 
t.cer horse, thijfy of Palliscw’s irregulars, a,nd a. 
hundred and fifty of llrasyer’.s Hikhs, passed out 
of Allahabad on the road to Euttchpore. Majjoi* 
Eenaud, Avith his eight hundred Sikhs and Eng- 
lish, had for days past been clearing the road for 
his commander, with an energy to Avhich scores of 
bodies dangling fi-om the trees, and luatiy an 
insurgent village reduced to ashes, bore manifest 
if mournful witness. On the 10th, as he lay at 
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K]iii,i>'a, about iwotity-fouv rnilcs from Fattohpore, 
|{,eD!m(l learned that, a, lar_"(’ force of rebel sepoys, 
sent, by tin; bntcljcr of llitlioor, was coming- down 
from (la\vn])or(' with twelve guns to sweep the 
Feringliu's away before it. 'The news borne on 
to Havelock himself, (piickened the advance of his 
main body in support of Ilmiand, who might else 
have found himself greatly overmatched. Two 
foi'ced nntrehes, one unden- a, cruel sun, brouglit 
tla\a^Jock, after his Junction with lleuaud, to the 
S])Ot select ('d for his camiiing-ground, aliout four 
mill's from Futtehpove. IJei't', on the morning of 
the 12th, he halted, hojhng to I'ost his tired 
soldiers against the battle lie would fain have re- 
sc'i'ved for the morrow. Jbit a reconnaissance 
nuuh' by ('oloiiel I'ytlm- brought out the enemy, 
about thri'e thousand iivehundri'd strong, resolute 
to bi'gin th(> attack. Witlnmt further delay Ilave- 
lock took np the challenge. Throwing his infantry 
into open line of ipiarter-distance columns, covered 
by skirmishers armed with the now hlnfiold rifle, 
and ])osting his eight guns in the centre, on and 
about the high i-oad to .Futtehjmre, ho marched 
his troops over fields by that time covered with 
water, towards the line of villagc.s, hillocks, and 
mango-groves, which commanded the apjiroach to 
tho toAvn and garden-circled snbnrbs of Futtch- 
poro. Ills small force of cavalry moved on eitliei' 
flank, under the chief command of his adjutant- 
general, Captain Boatson, an ofiicer who, like 
Neill, had sought service with the Turkish contin- 
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CHAP V!. gent (Inring tlio Crimean war. Threatened by 
A.n. 1857 five titnos their own number, Palliser’s horse and 
Barrow’s volunteers had some ado to guard the 
flanks of TTaveloek’s little ai'my. 

In ton iiiimites the hardest of the fight was 
over. Scared by the telling fii-e from the far- 
reachiiig Midields, th(' enemy were soon fleeing in 
amazed disorder from the hurtling shower of 
grape and shrapnel with which Maude’s skilled 
gunners swo]d. tdiem doAvn at poiut-bhndc range. 
Gun after gun fidl into British hands; Renand’s 
soldiers won a hillnek »»n the right in dashing 
style ; the I'est of our tired infantry played their 
[)art in ])u.'.!iiug (In; rebels steadily back through 
• tlui tovvu to theij’ last sta7!ding-{)laee, a mile 
beyond it. For a moment the tide of victory 
semiUHl to flag: the brave British infantry had 
nearly worn themseb’es out. A sudden charge of 
rebel hors(> was mot by the most of PalHser’s irre- 
gulars with a si laraeful, seemingly a purposed flight. 
But the fusiliers and 1 1 ighlandei'S on the right 
soon sent the foremost rebels backwai-ds by well- 
aimed volleys and file-firing along their open line ; 
foi- Captain Beatson, whf) was with thein, would 
have no scpiaj-es formed against such a foe. Once 
more the guns were brought with no small effort 
to the trout; the riflemen also poured in their 
dcady fire, Uiud at last, after four hours’ firino", 
the day was fairly w-on. Not an English soldier 
was hurt by the enemy, and only one Sikh, be- 
sides a few of the irregular horse. But “ twelve 
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British soldiers,” wrote Havelock, wore struck 
down l)y the sun mid never rose ai^ain.” 

ddie whole twelve of the enemy’s jjfuns and a 
o*o(k 1 (l(‘al of other prize fell into the victors’ hands. 
Had Havelock’s (*avahy been stronger or more 
trustworthy, his victory would hav(' been far more 
decisive, his further [irogress far less delayed. 
Ihveniy voluiitecTS had no chance of cnttiiig up 
hundreds oJ* hying relx'ls ; and the small body of 
irre<>:uiars lolluarcool cowardice on the 12th wei’e, 
two days afterwards, to add as cooran attempt at 
phnuh'i’ing the baggage of their own army, ^fhis 
want ot* cavalry had hven fbrc'^ecm, botlj Iw Beat- 
sou, who about- tlu' middle of had exhoi*ted 

ilie government to i\aise a ri'ginuait of Eurasian 
hor^i* in 1 haigal, and afua-wardsby 1 lavclock, Avho 
had counselled tlic^ sending up of all unenpiloyed 
oirH‘(a*s to serve as troopca-s in the tic'ld. But no 
luN'd was glv(ai at- tlu' ]‘ighi- momrait. to advici', at 
on(‘(' sound and etisy t-o follow' ; so Havelock Avas 
doouK'd to s(u> th(' iriiits <d* victory after Ad(*tory 
snai(*h(Ml Irom Ids gras]>, to se(' his men dying ofl‘ 
in a. \vearving succi'ssion ot‘ hall-bootless struggles 
against weatherand liiimaii odds, all for waint of 
a i(wv luindred stout troop(a*s to folloAV up, to 
si*att(a*, to minihilate the beatcai foe. 

The <hiy’s rest at Fiitteh])ore was emjiloyed, 
among otlunHliings, in hanging the recreant native 
olH(*ial w ho had been Ibrcmost a foAv Aveeks before 
in murd(M‘ing, after a mo(‘k trial, the braA^e old 
tanafcic Kobort Tucker, Auctim to his own noble 
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rasliiiesfc^ in staying? at his post after all his coni- 
[)anions liad Ih'd iroin bcdbre the treachery of their 
native sul)omiiiates, ainl the approach of niuti- 
noer>s fi'oin Allahabad. 

With nine excellent* guns out oi those taken 
from th(' enemy, and two of his old sLx-])Oimders 5 
lIa.veloc!c on the J (th ]mi'sued his inarch. Two 
shfU'p (‘Ugageineiils on tlu^ loth brought him 
across the i Hindoo stiwam, by a, bridg(^ wliich the 
rtJx'ls, with two lieavy guns, had vainly ti'ieil to 
hold against ]\faude’s artillery fire', and the dash- 
ing (ms('f ol' lieiuuurs t'usiliers. In thcsci t\vo 
lights, of which tlie iir^t l)y the village of Asiing 
was the most smbbornly fought, ilu' British look 
!bin‘ guns, and lost iii killed and woujuled tAVeiity- 
iiv(‘ m(‘n. Child" among the latter was Majoi' 
IJeuaud, wliosi* death, a frw days allerwards, 
ni])])ed off tiio teeming promise of his late career. 

]la])])ily Ihore wc‘re many hm’oes left in that daily 
lessening ])and wdiicli had yet harder woi*k cutout^ 
h)r hi on till' morrow’s march. J^roin (faAvnpori^ 
still tvv(‘nty miles o(l’, the Nana liiniself was coming 
with fresh troops to ovcrwlielni the too daring 
Bi'itisli. Tlunr s])irits raised by this nowvs, lyy the 
ho])es of yet- soidng some of their counirywamieif 
said to be still alive, Havelock’s soldiers struggled 
on through the night of the 15th, and lar int o the 
next morning, before any signs of a n(^aringen(uny 
became visible. At lengtli, after the needful mid- 
day I’ost, they marclied on for a])oidi two miles 
Uu'llier, to tiiid tlie rebels, hve thoiisaJid stroiig, 
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with two batteries of four heavy eacii, stron<r|y 

])osted beliieil lino after lino of villag'es, which 
could never be taken in fi’ont without heavy loss 
by only a thousand Briti.sh and three hundred 
Biklis. Jticreened by clumps of trees and the inove- 
numts of his few cavalry, Havelock ed£>'ed oif to 
ills rip,'iit to tuiai, if he could, the rebel left. For 
a while the enemy’s shot fell harmless anioni>' the 
volunteer horse ; but at h'up'lh tlu' feint was ilis- 
eovered, and the g'uns directed on the side where 
our troo[)S W'ere still plodding forward through 
wet and broken groiiml. ]\»>t a shot was fii'eil 
in answer, until at the right monu'ut the new- 
formed line of infant jy marched down upon the 
(.•nemy’s ilank, covered by the advance' of its guns 
and skirmisla'rs. Then once more was seen what 
h'W l)ut daring ami disciplined assailants could 
achii'Vt' against fearful odds. After a hot but 
imlecisive diiel betwee'U the hostile battceries, tlm 
Brilish foot went foi'ward to finish tlu' day’s Avork. 
Village after village was carried at the bayonet’s 
poijit Avith unflinching bravery, with more and 
more brilliant tokens of final success. (sm- 
s})icuous amidst a galaxy of heroic det^tls was the 
charge of the 7lSth Highlanders on a ])osition 
stJ'ongly defemled by three heavy guns. Nor less 
admirable was the ci'owning effort by which the 
(! fth foot — the victors of Mohanu’ah — sw'('[)t for- 
ward under heavy shoAvors of grape, to silence the 
last gun that still forbade their entrance into tlu' 
cantonments of Cawnpore. 
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At lengtli, after more tlian two lionrs’ stubborn 
fig’liting, the battle of Ca\viij)ore was won, witli 
heavy slaugliter of tbe foe, with a loss to the 
victors of eight slain and eighty-eight disabled. 
Of all struck down that day by wounds or sick- 
ut'ss, no man was more missed than Captain 
JJeatson, Avhose talents, energy, and po[)nlar 
mannei-K maj'ked him out for a foremost ])art in 
the great struggh' of tliat yeaiv Laid low by snn- 
sti'oke, tJie residt of past fatigues, lie died the 
next day but one under the attacks of a yet more 
ruthless foe, the cholera. 

]\Iean while Havelock’s weary soldiei’s ])assed the 
night of the Kith on the damj) jiarade-ground ol‘ 
tkiwujiore. yeven guns, including three twonty- 
four-poundei-s, w(M‘e in pai'k. Tito Jlajali of 
Ibthoor, with the wrecks of his beaten army, had 
i’allen back aj)on his own domain, after blowing up 
the magazine at (!awn]iore, and sacriticing the last 
of his English captives to the di'mou of his liaulked 
luvenge. This deed of crowning savageay, this 
mastei‘-work of hellish hatred, was doiu' by his 
oi'der on the loth of Jidy, the day of his defeat at 
the Pandoo Nuddie. The native sjiics and Eng- 
lishnu'u w'cre first put to death ; then through the 
W'indo\vs of their close ])rison shot after shot was 
fired by a choice band of rufTians into the crowd 
of women and children, who lay or stood huddled 
together, scared, hopeless, tired of living, some of 
them half dead already with long suffering, all of 
them resolute to die there and then rather than 
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be dragged fortb to ao nnknown, perhaps a more 
shameful doom. The butchery thus begun out- 
side with bullets was afterwards finished within 
the r(Knns with swords, bayonets, butt-ends, with 
any weapons that came ready to the hands of 
those coward ruffians, whose lust for blood was 
doubtless whetted by fhe joy of so uttesr a, tri\unph 
over the proinl countrywomen of their late masters. 
From sundown till nightfall the Nana’s blood- 
hounds — few of tlunn soldiers — feasbal on their 
])rcy. The next morning the bodies, some still 
[au'haps alive, were stripped, hacked afresh, and 
tumbled down into the nearest well. Such seems 
to bo the short but sufficiently horrible truth about 
a massacre, all whose hideous details no trust- 
worthy eye-witness has ever yet come forward to 
unfold. 

On the morning of the 17th of July, Havelock’s 
little army marched furtho- into the Cawnpore 
cjintonments, past the riddled, ruinous walls which 
it semned welluigh incredible that any mortal 
gaiTison could have held out for three long weeks ; 
on through the silent, half-ruined city where, 
amidst many traces of blood anti pillage, one 
swarthy prisoner, the clerk who had left the 
entrenchment in disguise on the 2-lth of June, 
was now discovered and set free. His tale of 
horror was erelong confirmed by the sight of 
the accursed slaughterhouse and its adjacent well. 
From the latter, choked with its hundred and 
fifty dead, gleamed out a ghastly bundle of naked 
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limbs. Inside the former, men gazed vvitli whiten- 
ing lips, Avith biiniing oy('S, on deep broad ])0()ls 
of blood, on stray piece's of buman clothing, of 
feminine ornamctit, on touching tokens of human 
love, of human sulfering, of human faith. J jocks 
of hair, leaves of llileles and other holy books, 
combs, shoes, child real’s frocks, Avorkboxes, bounds, 
daguei’j'eotypes, attested the kind of life so foully 
done away by the swords and builds Avhose marks 
were found in pienty upon tlie scratched, indented, 
blood-smeared AA'alls and pillars. Wluit Avoiuh'r, 
ihat they AAdio saw these' t hitigs, tise bleeod of 
e-ountiTWomem yet fresh, tlielr mangled bodies 
hardly ) et still', shoidel ha\'e come aAvay Avith tilock 
of liair or a bit of dress in Iheir hanels, as Avitness 
of the ve)AV their hearts liad taken, to spare', no 
living soul among the rebels, until fall A'^engeauce 
had been reaped for all that innocemt blootl ! 

A'lte'r t.wo days spent in resting his Avearieel 
uieui, in ensuring their future e;llit;iency liy mt'a,ns 
similar to those Avhiedi Neill had taken at Allah- 
idiad, in mounting fifty of his foot-soldiers oti 
horses remoA'eel fremi the disarmed irre'gulars, 
Havelock on the Ibth marcheel ujion Bithoor. 
His roael lay through ditlicult country, but nothing 
seemeel difficult to soleliers madelened bythethought 
of Avhat they hael just seen. No foe hoAvover now 
stood in their path ; the ruffian Nana Avas alreaely 
across the Ganges with the bulk of his army, and 
his pursuers marching into his abandoned strong- 
hold, took (piiet possession of sLxLeen guns and a 
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oToat many Load of cattle. After blowing np the 
magazine and burning tlie palace to the ground, 
[lav clock returned with. Lis booty to Cawnpore. 
By lluit time, Lis little force liadbccn strengtLened 
by Spiii'giids party of U; luindred men, wLo on tlicir 
voyage u])\vaT*ds i)y steain Pi’om Allahaljad, Lad 
bc'ateu off tLo rebels wliencver tLey tried to stay 
tluar passage, or to cut off tlieir communication 
witL the main body. On tlio 20tL, Neill Limself, 
by tins time a bi'igadier-general, announced the 
S])eedy ap]>r()acL of two Lundred Euro])eans, tLo 
most tliat Lo could bring away witli Lim from 
AllaLabad. AViiL sucli a Lead, wiiL so many 
fr('sL Lands to Lelp Lim, Havelock was soon 
enabled to carry some twelve Lundred Britons, 
tlircH" Lundred Siklis, and ten poorly ec[ni])ped 
guns, ()V(T 1L(' swift rain-swolLai (Lingt'S. By tLo 
25tL, he Lims(‘ir Lad passed over into OudL, 
leaving PsTeill with aJ)ont iLr(‘(' hundred men of all 
rac(\s, to hold (\iwnp(we and look after Lis sick 
and wound(‘d. 

Once ni(u*e, as at AllaLabad, was Neilks shreAvd 
vigorous nature soon to make itsc'lf felt at (kiwn- 
porc. Erelong, ordei* was restored tLrougLoiit 
city and surrounding district; all ])Liiulerers were 
])romptly ])unished, Leajvs of plundenHl pi*opcrty 
brought into cam[), numbers of rel)e]s seized and 
given over to their just deserts. Tbuler Lis orders, 
Captain Bruce soon got together a good body of 
native ])olice and spies ; every serviceable horse 
Avas seized or bought u]) for mounting dragoons 
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The j^ovc'niment was urgently besought for more 
skilled doctors; the civil authorities were invited, 
urged, to resume their ])Os(s in the eoiintiy between 
Oawnpore and Allahabad. His own ])Ost he fixed 
in an entrenched camp, which over1o(.tked and 
commanded ev^erv appi-oach to the adjacent river. 
The well whei'o lay the bodies of so many English 
women and chihlren, was “ decently covered in 
and built up as one grave.” The slaughtei’house 
it.self, in which the blood of the Nana’s victims 
stdl lay two inches dee]), was ck'ansed, in part at 
least, by some of those who had evident ly boiaie 
a share, active or ])assive, in the crue'l buteliery of 
the 15th of Jidy. Each of the rolx'l ringlead('i-s, 
as ho fell into Neill’s hands, was forced, by way 
of pi’olude to his own hanging, to clean u]) a, certain 
s])ace of the blood-reeking floor. If any high-casb' 
scoundrel demurred to this ])ieco of natur;d, fair, 
if somewhat startling I’cvenge, on the ])lea of 
lasting ruin to his own soul, his scruph's were 
soon relieved by the threat of a sound flogging. 
Neill’s aim being to strike a wholesome teiTor 
among “ these rebels ” by this mode of punishing 
men concerned in “ a revolting, cowardly, bar- 
barous deed,” he cared as little for the sufferers’ 
Yirivate superstitions, as for the mawkish wailings 
of those English critics who charged with needless 
cruelty one of the bravest, least cruel, of a brave 
and merciful race. 
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With sucli a siihaltern at Cawnpore, Havelock chap. vi. 
jnio-ht feel sure of all possible lielp in his perilous a.d 
efl’orts to 1‘elieve Lucknow. His latest tidinsrs Lawreum nt 

^ Lllclvll )W 

fi'oin that quarter, if they loft him doubtful as to 
the future, allayed his fi^ars at any rate toiichint^ 
tl*e pT-esent. Up 1o the otuI of June, Sir IT. Law- 
rence still hold command of the city and neigh- 
bourhood of Lucknow. In that one oasis amidst 
a broad waste of rebellion, he had still stores of 
food and defensive a])pliancos enough for at least 
two months and a half. Hiclaiess was abating; 
his gari’ison were in good h(‘art; the bulk of the 
yet faithful sepoys had been treated to their arrears 
of pay, and to a timely leave of absimce for three 
months, in spite of a Avasling illness. Sir He^iry 
never lost his head ot‘ slackened his exertions for 
the public gooil. While no netvs for several Aveoks 
I’eaclnsl him from beloAv, his oaaui telegrams, letters, 
des})atches, not seldom foinid their Avay to Calcutta, 
Allahabad, to the cam]) of the relieving force. 

With a thousand Em‘o])eans, a thousand Sikhs, 
and a thousand Ghoorkas, he Avoidd have under- 
taken, ho said, to hold all Otulh. Of the first- 
named, a goodly number were already on their 
upAvard way; but, thanks to Lord Canning’s 
slowness in May, the march of the Nepalese 
succours began far too late to serve either Have- 
lock or LucknoAV. 

On the last day of June however, came a change Disaster at 
for the worse. In consequence of tidings received 
the day before. Sir Henry led out his little army 
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/V..D. 1857. half European, with eleven guns partly manned 
by natives, to feel the strength, if possible to 
check the progress of several thousand mutineers 
known to bc' mnrehing by the Fy/.abad road upon 
Lucknow. Jjured on further and further by tiie 
rcpoi-ts of wayfiiriu’S, by the seeming absence of 
any foe, rlie Hritisli suddenly found thi‘nise]v(!S 
beset on all sides by overwhehning numlxu’S, 
hitlierto hiddc'U behind long rows of trees. For 
a moment’ their disciplined daring beat off the 
foe. Ihit the native troopers flinched from their 
work, audptresently the Oudh artil]<'rymen, turning 
against tlieir white comrades, upset their own 
guns into the ditches, cut tlie traci’S of their horses, 
and defiantly i‘ode aivay. In spite of all etforts to 
retrieve the disaster, our weary troo])s had t o giA’O 
way at last to overpowering odds. Fighting and 
fleeing by turns over eight miles of ground, uiuh'r 
a fierce sun, and a scathing fire from guns which 
er('long they had no ammunition h'l't to answi'r, 
their sliatteivd ranks growing ever thinner and 
less orderly, they struggled into Lucknow as best 
they could, leaving behind them three guns, nearly 
a sixth of their number dead, including Coloiud 
Case of the •‘12iid, and not. a little of the aw(^ that 
still guarded the British name. But for the 
desperate charge of Ibidclitfe’s few volunteer horse, 
the devoted bearing of about a hundred and fifty 
faithful sc])oys, and the cowardice' of tlu; ])ursuers, 
many more wmuld have ])erished on the way. 
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Among the wounded was their noble leader, grief- 
sti’icken at so deadly a blasting of his morning 
hopes. By noon of that same day, as tlic last of 
the wounded and the stragglers entered the lines, 
the first of the enemy’s round-shot came crashing 
into the Residency from across the bridge. 

Owing to the rout of Oliinhutt, Sir Henry had 
now to contract his lines within the bounds of 
tlie Residency buildings. At midnight of the 1st 
of July the Mutchio Bhawan wais blowni up Avith 
all it s coutents, after every man and gun had been 
brought away to the future battle-ground. Fresh 
stoix's Avere laid in, enough to last the gan-ison foi' 
three or four months at least. Sir Henry’s own 
cheeididness guA'o fi'esh t.'aiie to all around him, 
and the cloud caus('d by the late disaster sjieedily 
passed UAvny. "With tar more of hope than fear 
the besieged saw their assailants drawing neaT'ci' 
and nearer- about their coA'eted pi’ey. But the 
learlei- iu Avhoiu all men trusted AA'as soon to bo 
taken from them. On the 2nd of Jidy a shell 
bur.st in Sir Henry’s room, not so harmlessly as 
the one that burst, there the day before. Tavo 
days later his great soul had fled, and the hearts 
of the garrison saidc AA'ithin t hem at the neAvs ol' 
their dreadful loss. Behind the chilling gloom of 
the hour came the wide-felt sorrow for the tleath 
of “ a public benefactor and a AA'ai’m personal 
friend.” In words like these did Colonel Inglis 
live to show forth the common Ioa'o and admira- 
tion for the “ great and good man ” AAdioso place 
11 . m 
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liiraself W{i8 presently to fill, to wlioso nntiring 
foresight was mainly owing tlio final deliverance 
of Lucknow. To liis country, liis fi-iends, to all 
who received liis orders, liis counsel, his help by 
word or deed, the loss of such a licro at such a 
moment might well seem irreparable. 

But his spirit still dwelt and wrought among that 
lonely gamson. Leaders like Banks, Inglis, and 
Ca]itain h'nlton found no dearth of high courage 
among the fighting-men, civilians, women of all 
classes, who had to jilay their several parts in that 
long struggle. Under every drawback of scant 
numbers, of sickness aggravated by a baleful cli- 
mate, by impropt'r or deficient food, by ovi'rwork 
or long stress of mind ; in spite of hoiies con- 
tinually thwarted, of a ])osition weak(med at the 
outset by Sir Henry’s tenderness for holy places 
lying too near the British outw orks, a few hundred 
resolute Britons, aided by a few score faithful 
Hikhs and sepoys, upheld for three moiiths the 
honour of their flag and tlu'i safety of their coun- 
trywomen against the banded forc(;s of a whole 
province in revolt. Through all that time every 
man’s services were in daily, almost hourly re- 
quest ; each had to take his turn in handling the 
pick and shovel, in moving guns, ammiinition, 
commissariat stores, in burying a comrade or a 
putrid bullock, in standing sentry, in discharging 
all kinds of duties, however })erilous, hard, un- 
wonted. Each fought, toiled, watched, as fully 
aware how much of the common safety was staked 
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upon Ills OAvn particular efforts. Nor wetc tlio 
■women backward in proving tbemsclvcs fit Lclp- 
Tuates for the men. As houseliold drudges or as 
hospital nurses, they never flinched from any 
hai’dship or hazard in the way of duties alike 
strange and trying : in the midst of their own 
cares and losses they ministered to the wants, the 
hurts of their sick, wounded, or otherwise helpless 
charges ■with a noble cheerfulness, a patieivt zeal, 
that fully Avarranted the respectful praises Avhich 
Lord Canning, taking his cue from Colonel Inglis, 
Avas erelong pAiblicly to bestoAV. 

Round the straggling, ill-guarded English linos 
the rebels had soon about tweuty-fi\'e guns, many 
of great boro, so ])laced that haixlly any part of 
the entrenchment aboA'o ground escaped suffering 
from shot or shell. Some of them Avero only fifty 
yards fi’om the more adA’anced Avorks. Screened 
in various Avays from the fire of musketry and 
even of mortars, the rebel gunners could do their 
worst upon the besieged, Avhile from houses Avithin 
pistol-shot of our barricades SAvarms of sharp- 
shooters kept up a galling, a never-ending rain of 
bidlets on all things near them. Other parties re- 
lieved each other at the work of mining a way into 
the battered stronghold. On the 20th a general 
assault was preluded by the springing of a mine 
inside the Water-gate, near the Redan. For 
four hours a fierce battle raged at almost every 
outpost in turn ; but then the enemy, driven back 
with heavy slaughter, gaA^e up all serious fighting 

ill- 2 
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for tBat present. Baffled by the untamable Eng- 
lish pluck, and every man that day had fought 
like a viking or a demigod, the assailants returned 
to their old game of wearying out the garrison 
with a ceaseless fire of arras great and small, 
varied by frequent alarms, the while fresh mines 
were digging for their final destruction. Again, 
on the loth of August, was tidal made of an open 
assault, preceded by the bursting of amine, which 
caused a clear broach of l.wcnty feet in the defences 
close io the brigade mess. Again, after a brief 
show of headlong courage, the stormers fell back 
before a raking fire of musketry fi’om the impe- 
rilled post; and the same fate hapjiened to other 
parties who thought to catch the garrison asleep 
elsewhere. Eight days latci’ another mine W 4 ,s 
sprung, beneath whose wrecks eleven of the gar- 
rison were hopelessly buried, in spite of all efforts 
to bring them out. The assault that followed was 
easily repelled, the enemy were erelong driven 
from their temporary lodgement in a corner of the 
Sikh lines, and before nightfall a successful sally 
of our men had cleared or destroyed the neigh- 
bouring houses, and put a stop to the progress of 
another mine. 

This was a second time the garrison had re- 
venged themselves by a sally beyond their lines. 
A third sally, on the 20th of August, followed the 
springing of a mine which Captain Fulton had 
driven under one of the houses that gave most 
annoyance to the besieged. A great many rebels 
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were killed by the explosion ; the rest were driven 
out of the houses, which Fulton’s party proceeded 
to blow up, while another led by McCabe, the 
Mooltan hero, spiked two of the enemy’s largest 
guns. Dui’ing the next fortnight things went on 
in theii’ old coui’se : now and again a mine driven 
by the enemy was marred by a timely counter- 
mine. The hail of shells, round-shot, bullets, beat 
day by day down on the lonely garrison with the 
dre.ary sameness of a tropical rainfall, thinning 
their numbers, searching out their safe corners, 
using up their sti‘cngth in the work of rc])airing 
damage done. Cholera, smallpox, epidemic fevers, 
never ceased from among them : the children 
especially died off from disease, from scanty or 
unwholesome food ; even the strongest men were 
pulled down by a kind of eruptive low fever, out 
of Avhoso weakening clutches they never could 
shake themselves fairly dui’ing the siege. 

There were other things to try the mettle of the 
men whom Colonel Inglis had Aurtually commanded 
since the death of Sir Henry Lawrence. They 
had heard of the massacre of CaAvnjiore, they had 
learned that English soldiers Avere coming up the 
country, were fighting their way from Allahabad 
to Cawnpore. After a long silence came on the 
26 th of July the news that Havelock had left 
Cawnpore, and would be with them in a few days. 
But the days passed, and no signs of coming help 
cheered the watchers peering out into the dark- 
ness for the light that never shone. For five 
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whole weeks a thick veil of silence hung between 
tho Kesidency and the outer world. At last, on 
the 29th of August, one messenger out of several 
sent forth in quest of tidings, came back with a 
letter accounting for the past delay, and assuring 
the garrison of idtimate delh'erance in three wec'ks 
more. On the hopes thus rekindled by the spy 
Ungud, they had to keep up their hearts until tlio 
22nd of Sejitember, when fresh tidings reached 
them from the camp of Outrain and Havelock, 
thou but a short inarch from the beleaguered 
post. 

During this last inteiwal tho enemy made one 
furious etfort to crush the resistance so stubbornly 
prolonged. On the 5th of Sejiteniber three mines 
sprung within a feiv minutes of each other sounded 
the signal for a grand assault. Advancing on all 
sides with unusual boldness, under a swcejiing 
fire from the liritish guns, they got some of their 
ladders planted against the walls. For a moment 
some of them stood on an embrasure iuApthorp’s 
battery. But the hand-gTeuades and musketry 
soon '])rovcd too much for them. Another body 
scrambling forward to the brigade mess got so 
thinned by the fire of our unerring marksmen, that 
they too presently turned and fled, paying for their 
rashness with nearly a hundred lives. From tho 
Baily-giiard, from Innes’s outpost, from four or 
five other points of attack, tho assailants were 
driven in turn with heavy slaughter. Tho be- 
sieged on tho other hand had suflered little, either 
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from tlie bursting of tlic mines wbicli were all 
sliort, or f)‘om tlie sharp but hour-long struggle 
around the defences. Thenceforth to the end of 
the siege they were no more troubled by gi’and 
attacks in force. 

What had Havelock’s soldiers been doing in the 
racanwliilo ? That story is soon told. Fi'om his 
camp at IMimgalwar, six miles across the Ganges, 
the brigatlier-genoral on the 29th of Jiily marched 
towards Lucknow. Five miles off, at Oonow, the 
rebels strongly posted, with a swamp on either 
flank, Averc Avaiting to tinu him back. Tavo short 
but very sharj) tights in one foi’eFioon ended in the 
retreat of about twelve thousand rebels and the 
capture of fifteen guns. After halting to rest and 
breakfast under a scorching sun, the troops 
puslied on to Basliifatgunj, a Availed village begirt 
by swam])S and watei', with a road commanded by 
a battery of rebel guns. Attackijig the ciuuny in- 
front Avith his Highlanders and fusiliers, on their 
flank with the filth foot, Havelock remained mas- 
ter of the field and of four more guns. For Avant of 
cavalry he could do no Fnovethan holdthc village ; 
for want of gunners and horses he AA-as forced to 
spike or burst the Avholc of his captured artillery. 
On tlui night of the doth, to the sorrowing amaze- 
ment of his little force, he marched them back to 
IVlungalwar. Fi'oni Avounds, sunstroke, dysentery, 
cholera, they had already lost a hundred and fifty 
men ; on all sides of them hovered the enemy in 
ever-growing numbers ; between them and Luck- 
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now lay moreovei* a deep riverand a canal, tliirty- 
six miles of road, and two miles of streets, tlu’ough 
which the remnant of our harassed soldiers would 
finally have to caiwo tlieir desperate way. On 
these grounds Havelock judged it best to await 
fresh reinforcements at Mungalwar. 

In exchange for Havelock’s sick and wounded, 
Heill sent liim over every Briton he could S})are, 
besides three guns of Olbherts’s battery. With a 
force so raised to fourteen hundred men and thir- 
teen guns, Havelock marched again on the ^tth 
of August to Oonow. On the next day, by one of 
those flank movements which commonly disconcert 
an Eastern commander, ho drove the enemy out 
of Bashiratgunj with heavy slaughter and the loss 
of two guns. Again the want of cavalry marred 
the fulness of his success. That night cholera 
raged anew in the British camp. Once more oti 
tlio morro^v our disappointed soldiers retraced 
their stops to Mungalwar. 

A third time, on the 11th, they moved forward 
to meet a body of I’cbcls marching down from Ka- 
wabgunj. Halting for the niglit by Oonow, they 
had next day to face not one division, biit an army 
twenty thousand strong posted about Bashirat- 
gunj. Anot])er of those splendid victories which 
led to nothing tangible, was followed by a third 
retreat on the morrow to Mimgalwar. One good 
indeed accrued to Havelock from the victory of 
the 12th : he was free to recross the Ganges un- 
assailed in his rear. Diivcn to this move by the 
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sickness, tlio utter oxLaustion of his troops, of ch ad, vj. 
whom more than three hundred were disabled by a.d. i857. 
wounds or disease, Havelock carried out the 
ci ossing' by tlie eveDing of the 13th of August. 

By that time Neill himself, who had hitherto 
chafed at his senior’s retrograde tactics, was be- 
ginning to admit tlie need of temporary rest and 
nursing for the men who had won so many vic- 
tories almost in vain. They, were not in a fit 
state, he owned, to advance upon Lucknow until 
more troops came up to their aid. A day or two’s 
rest lioAvever was all they could have, while a 
large body of the Nana’s soldiery still kept hover- 
ing around (■awnporo. On tin; 15th Neill, w'ith a 
few huudi’cd of his owai “ lambs,” attacked and 
routed one division of rebels near the former 
battle-field of Cawnpore. The next day Havelock 
himself, with about thirteen huiidi’ed men, attacked 
the main army, mostly Pandies from Saugor, 
drawn up in three linos before Bithoor. An hour’s 
hal’d fighting proved the stubbornness of tho 
enemy’s stand, and forced Havelock to settle mat- 
ters at point of bayonet. Post tufter post was 
taken in gallant style, chiefly by tho fusiliers and 
Highlanders ; a dee]) stream having checked tho 
progress of their comrades on the other wing. A 
little later the whole force was in keen pursuit of 
a beaten, a panic-stricken foe. Beyond Bithoor 
however, the weariness of the victors, their want 
of cavalry, and the dreadful heat, gave the rebels 
a rest from further havoc. Two of their guns and 
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a great many dead attested tlic prowess of our 
troops, wlio returned next morning to CaAvnpore. 

Thenceforth nothing was left for the heroes of 
ten successful fights within five toilsome weeks, 
hut to rest ii])on their arms pending the arrival of 
fresh succours. “ An advance now,” wrote Neill, 
“ with reduced numhers, and those nearly used 
up from exposure and fiitigue, would be madness.” 
With five hundred non-eflectives, and tAVO h»indrecl 
needfid for detached duties, Havelock by the 20th 
of August could only have brought seven hun- 
dred good soldiers into the field. Eighteen guns, 
six of laige calibre, ho would soon have ready for 
service, but he* wanted more officers, artillerymen, 
infantry. With two thousand British soldiers 
nothing, he declared, could stand befoi’o him. He 
owned himself “ready to fight anything ; ” but a 
battle lost would be a heavy bloAv to the State, and 
with only seven hundred men to face thousands of 
Gwalior regulars and a strong artillery, besides 
swarms of troops in his front and right roar, he 
could but “ hope for success.” In short, if fresh 
troops did not come up speedily, Havelock on the 
21st assured Hir Patrick Grant that rather than 
“ bear a defenceless intrenchmeut,” he would “ I’o- 
tire at once towards Allahabad.” 

Haj)pily for Lucknow, for Havelock, for all 
upper India, the threat made perhaps in a de- 
sponding moment, perhaps by way of S})urring 
others into livelier action, remained unfulfilled. 
Thanks to the unflinching loyalty of the Maharajah 
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Sindiah, the mutinous Gwalior contingent, wliose 
possible approacli ko})t AgTa in chronic alarm and 
weakened Havelock’s ti-ust in British hardihood, 
was withheld from crossing the Gwalior frontier 
during the most critical months of this year. The 
mutinies at Segowlie, Azimghur, Bhagalpore, 
Hazaribagh, and near Banigungo, had been 
neutralized by the loyal beai’ing of one or two 
sepoy regiments, by the anival of Sikh, Ghoorka, 
or British trooj)s, by the resistance, active or 
inert, of the neighbouring countryfolk. The 
unbindered fliglit of tbree native regiments from 
Dinapore had indeed been followed by the'mur- 
derous ambush, in tvhich Ca})tain Dunbar paid 
with his own and the lives of nearly half his men for 
the gcnci-ous folly of his night-march upon Arrah. 
But the brilliant, the marvellous defence of one 
bungalow in that station, by ilessrs. Wake and 
Boyle and a small baud of refugees, Sikh and 
English, for a. whole week against ttvo or throe 
thousand rebels, had on the 2nd of August been 
crowned by the brilliaiit victory of Beebiegunj, 
where skill, steadiness, and timely daring, enabled 
Major Vincent Kyre with three guns and about two 
liundrcd men, mostly of the 5th fusiliers, to rout 
a whole brigade of Dinapore mutineers, besides 
any number of Koer Singh’s raw levies. Nino 
days later Eyre was le.adiug out his little force 
from Arrah, strengthened by two hundred men 
of the 10th foot, so many of whose comrades had 
fallen in the hapless night-march of the 29th July. 
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No sooner had the Pandies been forced next morn- 
ing by the British fire to show themselves thickly 
massed among the jungles of Jngdispore, than the 
men of the 10th grew hot foi- a rush upon the 
wretches to whom they owed a twofold grudge. 
It seemed to Major Eyre unwise to hold them in. 
In another moment they bounded forward, drove 
the enemy, who would hardly look at their 
bayonets, in wild disorder through villages and 
woods, and, followed eagerly by the rest of the 
troops, sent the last rebels scattering with renewed 
slaughter out of Dullam- and Jugdisporc. Koer 
Singh’s chief stronghold in the victors’ hands, 
himself hiding away in the heart of a thick jungle, 
most of his followers disabled from present mis- 
chief, there remained no good reason why Eyre 
and the bulk of his brave soldiers should tarry 
longer in the neighbourhood of Dinapore. 

Towards the end of August the flow of reinforce- 
ments sot in steadily towai’ds Cawnpore. By that 
time Sir James Outram, who had superseded Lloyd 
at Dinapore, and been invested with the chief 
civil and military command of the Cawnpore divi- 
sion also, had given up his own plan of relieving 
Lucknow by a straight march up from Benares, 
in favour of a combined movement by the road 
which Havelock had thrice tried in vain. The 
presence in Calcutta of Sir Colin Campbell, the 
new commander-in-chief, infused fresh hopes into 
the many who, rightly or wrongly, assumed 
his superiority in such a crisis to the less widely 
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famous Patrick Grant. Tlie monsoon rains liacl 
filled the rivers and cooled the air of Bengal. 
Fresh draughts of men belonging to the regiments 
at Cawnpore were hurrying up to their proper 
goal. Other regiments were coming in fx’om 
Ceylon, the Mauritius, from Madras, which, herself 
undoubtedly faithful, could aid in restoring peace 
to the sister presidency. On the 20th of August 
five hundred sailors of Peel’s naval brigade 
steamed up from Calcutta toAvards the common 
meeting-ground. On the 5th of September Outram 
himself led out from Allahabad one wing of a 
relieving column of more than fourteen hundred 
British soldiers, mainly of the 5tli fusiliers and 
the 9()th foot. Six days later two hundred of his 
men and forty of Johnson’s horse, all under 
the command of Major Eyre, scattered, almost 
annihilaied some hundreds of rebels, who with 
four guns had raided across the Ganges from 
Oudh. His rear thus timely saved from annoy- 
ance, perhaps fi-om serious danger, Outram held 
his way into Cawnpore. By the 1 Gth the last of 
his reinforcements had cheered the longing eyes 
of Neill and Havelock. 

Lucknow was still untaken, but the garrison, 
already reduced to about three hundred and fifty 
white men and three hundred natives, could not, 
wrote Brigadier Inglis, hold out many days longer 
under failing rations and the neAmi’-ending drain of 
human life. As for cutting their way out with a 
hundred and twenty sick and wounded, with at 
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CHAP. VI. least tlireo Imndrcd and fifty women and children 
A.I). 1857. to care for, with no carriage of any kind to help 
them on, that seemed to him Avholly out of the 
question. If Havelock hoped to save them, “ no 
time must he lost in pushing forward,” before the 
threatened defection of their native comrades left 
the European remnant poAverless against another 
assault. No time indeed was lost by Outram 
and Havelock in crossing the Ganges on the third 
day after they had reckoned the numbers for the 
coming march. With the noble thoughtfulness 
that became the Indian Bayard, Sii- James refused 
to displace Havelock as Havelock had displaced 
Neill. Ketaining for himself the civil leadership, 
he insisted on serving under liis military junior, 
until Havelock should have fairly achieved tlie end 
for which he had so long been toiling. Nor Avas 
Neill himself forgotten in the new arrangements. 
To the ablest, at any rate the most trustt;d officer 
in the British camp was assigned the command 
of the first infantry brigade, which, among other 
regiments, comprised some hundreds of his OAvn 
glorious fusiliers. 

storn.ini; of Some two tliousaud five Inindred men, nearly all 

the AluiiiWli. *,* 1 o • , , . ! 

liritish, a ioAv score oi the remairuler bcang irre- 
gular horse, rested on the 20th near Mungahvar. 
On the next morning, supported by eighteen guns, 
they rushed upon the enemy, who had hitherto 
made but small show of Avithstanding them. A 
short fight, in which Outram headed a dashing 
charge of the volunteer horse, ended in the capture 
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of four guns, in tho slangliter of many rebels, and 
the swift flight of the rest. Carrying on the chase 
with all })0ssible enoi'gy under a pouring rain, 
Havelock gave tho enemy no time to destroy the 
bridge over the Syo. Four only of tho rebel guns 
passed safely across that river, the rest being 
either abandoned or thrown down wells. The 
23rd saw Havelock’s soldiers marching along a 
road between morasses, to attack the rebels 
strongly posted about tho pai’k and gardens of the 
Alumbagh, the groat summer-palace of the rulers 
of Oudli. In spite of a furious fire, tho assailants 
drove tho enemy before them at every turn, 
stormed the gardens, tho buildings one after 
another, took five guns, and chased the retreating 
masses nearly into Lucknow. A dash of rebel ca- 
valry against the British reargu.ai’d was thoroughly 
baflled, after the first surprise, by the steadiness 
of tho 00th foot and tho timely presence of Captain 
Olphcrts’s battery. About sixty men and oflicers 
slain or wounded, was tho price paid by Havelock 
for a victory which brought him Avithin reach of 
tho long yearned-for goal. 

With swelling hearts did the Lucknow garrison 
drink in the sounds of battle raging but a few 
miles away. On the 21ith those sounds Avaxed 
fainter and less frequent, for Havelock A\"as giving 
his men a Avelcome breathing-space against tho 
crowning struggle. At length, on the 25th of 
Sejitembcr, tho bugles signalled the grand advance 
upon LucknoAV. Neill’s Avar-worn fusiliers, well 
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CHAP. VI. aided by tlie men of the 5th, G4th, and 84th foot, 
A.3ri857. had soon driven the enemy from their first line of 
defences back upon and over the fortified bridge 
of the Char Bagh, or Four Gai’dens, that spanned 
the canal outside Lucknow. Between this and the 
Residency lay some two miles of streets and 
suburbs, filled with armed men, and crossed by 
row upon row of trenches, palisades, and other 
formidable works. Instead of rushing as it 
seemed on certain death, Havelock skirted the 
inside of the canal until a likelier opening oflk'red 
itself by the Kaiscr-Bagh, a royal palace defended 
by two guns and a host of infantiy. Many guns 
had already been taken, and much blood shed ; 
but tlie hardest of the fighting began here. A fire 
of grape and musketry, under which nothing could 
live, mowed down scores of brave men as tliey 
poured across a bridge that led to the sheltering 
neighbourhood of the palace of Farced Biiksh. 
The palace and the buildings near it were soon 
emptied of the foe ; but the waning daylight 
seemed to forbid further progress for ihat present 
through streets of houses loopholed and flat- 
roofed, each house — said Havelock — forming a 
separate fortress. Heedless however of more 
prudent counsels, the British general thought only 
of the garrison and the heart-chill growing from 
another night’s delay. The Highlanders and 
Sikhs of the second brigade were hurled forward 
into the deepening twilight, Havelock and Outrara 
foremost in braving the death that bristled from a 
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tlio»is«'iTi(l spots of vantage on every side. Nor chap. 
was Neill’s band of heroes wanting to itself in that a.d. is.or. 
sharj) cj'isis, nor did Olphcrts and his fearless 
gunners fail to do aught that strength, skill, and 
coolness could hope to achieve in moments of sur- 
pass iiig trial. 

At length the last lane Avas threaded, and the WcetinK w,tii 
leading column, Avith a long, loud hurrah heard 
above the thunder of guns and the hurtling of 
bidlets, laished into a strange whirl of outstretched 
hands and joy-flashing eyes and voices feebly emu- 
lating the shouts sent up to Heaven by each fresh 
band of victors in its turn. In that unutterable 
moment sickness, aa’^ouiuIs, weariness, heartache, 
all Avere forgotten ; strange hands Avriing each 
other in familiar greeting; strange voices thrilled 
togethoj' with a Avarmth of sympathy rare perhaps 
even among the oldest, the dearest friends. Not 
too soon had the dclAerers come. Tavo mines 
nearly ripe for bursting had been carried into the 
heart of the Tjucknow entrenchment, and a few 
days later the garrison, by that time shorn of its 
native members, must in all likelihood have been 
utterly destroyed. 

Nor had the Avork of dolNerance been accom- Losses of tlio 
])lishcd Avithout heavy loss. The sum of killed, 
wounded, and missing on that 25th of September 
was four hundred and sixty-four men. Major 
Cooper’s death transferred to Major Eyre the 
command of the artillery brigade. The High- 
landers suffered largely both in officers and men. 

II. n 
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Havelock’s war - loving quartermaster - general, 
Colonel Tjtlcr, was among the hadly woimdocl. 
In spite of the faintness caused by a wound in his 
arm, Outram himself never loft liis horse’s back 
or his place among the foremost fighters, until the 
goal had been fairly Avon. Among the slain wore 
Colonel Ba/.clcy of the volunteers, and, most irre- 
jianiblo loss of all, Brigadier-General James Neill. 
Shot dead as it Avero by chance in the flush of 
victory, Avi thin a fcAv yards of the British cnt i’onch- 
ment, the latter officer in the forty-eighth year of 
his life, in the first of his pidilic effulgence, left 
behind him a name hardly second, whether for 
deeds done or promise giA'cn of a yet brighter 
future, to any Avhich the Indian rebellion brought 
out before the gaze of AAmndering nations. In all 
IlaA^elock’s army no other man, certainly not 
IlaA’clock, pi’obably not even Outram, inspired 
his comrades with so deep a trust in the military 
leader, with so loyal a liking for the man. As 
Lord Canning himself averi'cd, the great struggle 
“ in Avhich the best and bravest of any age oi‘ 
country would have been ju'oud to bear a ])art,” 
produced no leader* more trustworthy, no solditn* 
more forAvard, than James Neill. ThencAvs of his 
death came like a dreadful shock on his country- 
men in all parts of the Avorld. To the men of his 
own brigade, to liis OAvn Madras fusiliers, to his 
particular friends and intimates, it seemed as if 
all their brightest hopes lay buried in the Resi- 
dency graveyard with the coiqDso of their OAvn 
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especial hero. Happily for England, lieroes enow 
were ready in that time of trial to step into the 
jhaces of those who fell. 

The Lncknow gan’ison had heen succoured at 
last, blit the end of their troubles was not yet. 
Sir James Outrain, into whoso hands Havelock 
that evening laid yielded up his temporary com- 
mand, found himself on the morrow master of a 
force strong enough to hold the entrenchment and 
the ground immediately adjoining, but too weak 
to (escort the women, ehildrcn, and disabled, safely 
f-o Cawmpore. Some hard fighting on the 2Gth 
ended in the safe lodgement of our troops, bag- 
gage, guns, and hospitals within the ncAV lines, 
which included a number of riverside mosques, 
jialaces, garden-houses, hitherto filled with hostile 
marksmen an<l guarded by strong batteries. Foi’ 
some few days the ])lundei‘ of these buildings 
amused the leisure and helped to vary the meals 
of dutram’s 1 'ollowers. The old garrison missed 
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months : in comparative safety they conld roam 
fortli from tiieir battered hiding-places to ex])lorc 
tlio ruin their own arms had Avrought on things 
around. But, if the worst of the siege was over, 
there Avas trouble yet in store. The once loyal 
Man Singli had lately joined the rebellion, and 
could not for the present be brought to terms. 
The insurgents SAvarmed back to their old posts 
Avith renoAved courage, pressing closer and closer 
on the British lines, and blocking up all outlets 
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thence to the small garrison quartered in the 
Alum-Bagh. After a few days of feasting, the 
stores of food within the entrenchments I’an short 
and soiry, for Outram’s force had brought little to 
eat with them, save the cattle that drew tlio guns 
and ammunition. Once more the air was alive 
with the rush and bursting of warlike missiles ; 
mines and countermines were dug in all direc- 
tions ; strong hands were everywhere busied in 
tlu’owing uj) new or repairing old defences ; i‘e- 
|)eated sallies i-hwarted the efforts of an oft-beaten 
but still determined fo(^. In the city itself a boy- 
king had been set up by the rebel soldieiy, as the 
head of a government in wdiose name alone would 
even the shrewd Man Singh now deign to treat 
Avith the newBritish commissioner. Thatchieftain’s 
arrogance had gone the length of an offer to escoi’t 
the whole of the British women, children, and 
non-effectwo men in safety to Cawnpore. In re- 
ply howcvei* to Outram’s further demands, he 
found it wise to low'er his tone, to make u]i for his 
seeming defection by a show of timely submission 
to a poAver not yet become clearly ascendant. 

It is time hoAvever to turn elsewhither, to- 
wards the centra] scenes of the drama to Avhich 
the defence of laicknow formed only a brilhant 
episode. It was not to the banks of the Goomty 
that men looked for the final award of victory or 
defeat to the British arms. The doom of British 
India hung not on the issue of any rising in Oudh, 
but on the courage, gameness, skill, strength. 
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alertness of all wlio shared by deed or counsel in 
tlie great fight waged for three months and a lialf 
round tlie red towers of insurgent Delhi. To this 
centi’o flocked all the mutinous soldiery from Ro- 
hilkund, from the plains between the Jumna and 
the Ganges, from Raj])ootana, Sirhind, the valley 
of the Sutlej, from Jalundar, and the Punjab. To 
the encam])ment on the heights that witnessed the 
sudden ti-agedies of the llth of May, turned the 
anxious thoughts of every Englishman between 
Peshawar and C'awnpore. Thither from time to 
time, as fast as lie could spare them, did Sir John 
Lawrence send forward fresh batches of men, 
horses, guns, of all things needful to maintain the 
ascendancy, in due tinu' to ensui-e the full trium]>h 
of British arms. The growth of that long strug- 
gle between the men who guarded those heights, 
and the rebels who fought from behind those 
towers, was Avatched with unsleeping interest by 
Tuillions of lliudostauies who feared, foreguessed, 
half hoped or earnestly prayeil foi' the downfal of 
Feringhie rule. 

Tt was on the 8th June that the heights Avhence 
the last of the English had fled for safety four 
weeks before, Avere once more ci’OAvned by British 
troops, conquerors in a fight which lasted several 
houi'S. In the dai'k of that morning Sir IT. Bar- 
nard broke up from Alipore to dislodge the rebels 
from their advanced post at Badlie Sei’ai. The 
loyal-seeming remnant of the 4th lancers, and a 
Aving of the 9th irregular horse, had wisely been 
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VI. sent off on district duty tlic day before. BTngadioi* 
.\.n. nor Grant, with ilireo squadrons of the 9tli lancers, 
about fifty of tlie Jheond liorseinen, and ten 
light guns belonging to tlic troops of Tombs and 
Turner, set off before the main body iit ordca* to 
marcli round the enemy’s left. The main body, 
over two thousand strong, consisted of the 7oth 
foot and 1st Bcaigal fusil ic^rs under Brigadi<u’ 
Sliowers; of the GOth lifles, 2nd fusiliers, and 
Sijanoor Ijattalion, under iba’gadier (iraves, be- 
sid(‘S sl>: guns of Money’s trooj), four of iVbijor 
Scott’s liorse liattmy, four heavy guns manned 
chiefly by ivcrnits, and two S(jua(h*ons of lancers 
and caibiiieers. About daybi-i'ak tlu^ enemy 
0])ened from some heavy guns, to wlih'h tlu^ 
Ibntish made promy)t answer ; wliilo Showers’s 
brigade formed line to the right oftlie road. The 
sc‘C 01 k 1 liad someliow fallen beliiiid, but 

Ihe oIIkt kept moving steadily forward nndci’ a 
furious fire from gnus light and heavy. IMon and 
horses fell fast ; Colonel Chester, adjntant-gema-al 
of the army, was S]>eedily shot dead; the native 
di'ivors ran away mth their bullocks, and one of 
the tumbrils blew up. There were no sigjis of 
the missing cavidry ; Brigadier Craves was still 
some way off, and our guns had no chaiico of 
silencing the fii’e from batteries covered by strong 
earthworks. At last the 75th, getting the word 
to charge and take the heavy guns in their front, 
nished forward in resistless onset, the fusiliers 
eagerly pressing them on the right. Tn another 
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monicTit tlic guns were taken, tlic rest of tlie in- chap. vi. 
fantry in line wiili tlieir coini'ades, and Grant’s a.d. 1857. 
cavalry thundering down on the cnoiny’s left roar. 

In all haste the .Pandies fell liack towards Delhi, 
leaving their camp and five or six lieavy guns in 
the victors’ hands. 

Giving iK'itluir side much time for rest, Harnard Occupation o! 

'■ . . . T . -,1 tlie 

f)ii,sliod oil in fierce pursuit, liie vii^lit Aving Jeu before Delhi, 

liy liriyndior AVilsoii, finiglit its Avay tlirongli 

i'lie \v;dU‘d pjardens and other nalural defences of 

tlu' Suhzio Miindio, a suluii-b to the nortli-west of 

Di'lhi. Thu left, under Barnard liimself, swept 

leftwards throny’li the ruined cantonments up to 

the AV('l]-kiiown ridt^o of tlu' Fla<i-stair dVnvei'. In 

spite of a heavy fire from the <>^uns there posted, 

f he GOMi rifles and 2nd fusiliers rushed on, erowmed 

tlie ridf^e, aiui wheeling sw'ifi ly to their right under 

cover of a ftwv stinging discharges from Money’s 

gnus, earrii'd Iho now harmless hat.tery with pei-- 

fect ease. By that time the (Ihoorka regiment 

had skirmished up to tlio ouJ.er side of the ridge, 

wdiilo Wilson’s column, bending its right shoulder 

forwai'd as it came out of the Suhzie Mnndic, bore 

uj) towards the further end ol the same heights, 

wdiore stood a well-built, ganlen-liouse, ouce 

tenanted by a Maliratta chief called Hintloo Eao. 

At this spot Barnard and Wilson presently joined 
their forces, and, amidst a dropping fire from the 
well-beaten rebels, prepared to tuni their victory 
to full account. The wearied soldiers fell hack to 
their appointed camping-ground behind the ridge, 
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glad to rest tliemsolves anyliow, even in the full 
blaze of a mid-day June sun. Heavy" guns were 
moved up to Hindoo lino’s liouse. From thence 
to the Flagstaff' Tower on the left, lighter pieces 
were placed on picket here and there. A picket 
of guns and infantry on a commanding mound 
guarded the right of the camp against any attack 
from the SubzieDilundio; cavalry pickets made all 
safe leftwards down to the river, while the 
Sirmoov battalion, a party of rifles, and some other 
infantiy, held the line of the ridge against all 
comers. 

In that day’s fighting the rebels lost thirteen 
guns, and at least four hundred men, slain or 
disabled. The British loss amounted to filVy-ono 
killed, a hundred and thirty-two wounded, and 
two men missing. Of the four officers killed three 
were on the staff. The 75th foot, Avhich came 
under the heaviest fire, suffered also the heaviest 
loss, showing a total of twenty-three killed 
and fifty wounded. Of the 1st fusiliers three 
wore killed and twenty-eight wounded, while the 
9th lancers counted bnt ten wounded to fifteen 
killed. Out of the same number hit in the artil- 
lery brigade, four only were reported slain. In 
the hurry of their flight the rebels had loft many 
wounded on the field, but of course no quarter 
was given then, or for months after, to wretches 
more or less concerned in the shedding of innocent 
English blood. 

Utteily beaten in the field, the enemy aftei- a 
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while opened from the city a heavy fire on the ridge, chap. vi. 
A little later large numbers of horse and foot mus- a.d. 18.57. 
tered, as if for an attack on the main picket at First days of 
Hindoo Rao’s. Once more, in the hottest of the 
afternoon, our troops were standing to their arms 
alonq; the ridffe. The rebels however had had 
enough of fighting for that day, and about sunset 
our men, the pickets excepted, returned to camp. 

From til at day forth there was little rest for the 
handful of brave soldiers encamped before a city 
seven miles i-ound, begirt by a stone chain of 
alternate walls and towers twelve feet thick, de- 
fended from Avithin by ev'cr-increasing thousands 
of trained sejioys and any number of heavy guns ; 
on the outside by a ditch twenty-five feet bi'oad, 
and twenty fec't deep from the bottom of its stone 
escarpment to the point Avhere a low loopholed 
wall rises eight feet above its natural brink. With 
the bridge-spanned dumna Ava.shing its eastern 
walls, still further guarded by the island-fort of 
Selimglnir, Avith free access to all the roads east, 
south, and Avest of the many-gated city, Avith no 
lack of balled ammunition, nor much of powder, 
for all the liarm done by Willoughby’s successful 
daring, with every Aveapon of fcai’, piide, bigotry, 
ambition, ari’ayed in its defence, it seemed imjros- 
sible that Delhi could be taken, could even be 
seriously imperilled by the best cffoi’ts of a feAv 
thousand soldiers fighting under CAmry drawback 
of climate, sickness, overwork, delayed succours, 
want of special training, wanf of adequate means. 
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If tlic course of events belied tlie seeming impos- 
sibility, for the present at least Sir H. Barnard 
could do no more than bold the ground bis troops 
bad so bravely won. From tbe fii’st tbe besieging 
force bad to play tbe part of tbe besieged. Lord 
Canning might talk of making short work Avitb 
Delhi ; statesmen in England miglit dream with 
Lord Lyvodeii of sui*rounding the rebel strong- 
hold ; or Avitb Lord Ellenborougb of stop[)ing 
its water-su]>ply : but after the lirst day’s expe- 
rience, no olRccr in Barnard’s cam]) was rash 
enongb to believe that guns which hardly chocked 
the enemy’s fire, and soldiers far too few for 
engineering purposes, could aecom]»lish a i'eat 
hitherto reserved for the heroes of olden romance. 

It was just, possible however, that Delhi might 
l)e taken by a well-planned surprise. The risk 
was feaiTul, l)ut the attempt should at least be 
made. Before dawn on the Llth of June, troo])s 
had actually mustered for an assault on two of the 
city gates, which a ]iarty of sa])])ers were to have 
burst o])en with ])owder-bags. In another hour 
seventeen or eighteen hundind men might have 
gained a footing, however treacherous, within the 
coveted stronghold, 'fhe issue of that morning’s 
venture would have sealed for- good or evil the 
doom of every Englishman, of every Christian, 
in lJ])por India. But one man’s unreadiness 
s].)oiled or saved all. A field oificcr had forgotten 
or delayed to draw in some ])ickets, without whose 
presence nothing coukl be done. Bay was already 
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breaking, and witli tlie waning dai’kncss waned 
every hope of a successful surprise. Tlicncefortli 
nothing remained for Barnard’s soldiers but 
patience and a stout heart. 

’riierc Avas amjile need for both. Day after day 
bodies of rebels sallied forth from city or suburbs 
to vex, to threaten, if they might to overpoAver 
the British jiosts. Fighting, often of the liardest, 
ha])poiicd almost every day. Hardly had Daly’s 
far-famed corps of (luidos reached camp on the 
hth, aftoT" a march fr’om INlurdan of five hundred 
and eighty miles in twenty-tAVO burning days, when 
it Avas called up the same afternoon to aid in 
repelling a shar[) attack on the British right at 
Hindoo llao’s house. Two like assaults Avmre 
rejxdled on the two following days. On the 12th, 
their numbers strengthened by the mutinous GOth 
native infuitry just in from Rolitak, the rebels 
began playing a most desperate game. Early in 
the morning one body made a sudden, almost a 
successful rush on the picket by the Flagstaff* 
ToAver. The troops on the British left had hardly 
driven back their assailants, wlien those on the 
right had to turn out against the Pandies, avIio 
thrcateiuHl first the Hindoo Ivao jiost, aftc-rwards 
the picket on tlu' mound. The latter attack being 
the moi’c serious of the two, the 1st fusiliers went 
forth to ])ut it down. While one wing skirmished 
in the gardens doAvn to the canal behind the Brit- 
ish right, the other, led by Major Jacob, dashed 
along the Hubzie Mumlie, driving the Ibe before 
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tliem with heavy slaughter back to the walls of 
Dellii. From that clay a strong picket hold Sir 
Thomas Metcalfe’s ruined house, so as to fill up 
the gap between the river and the Flagstaff battery. 

Meanwhile the battle of the gi-cat guns went on 
with fitful fuiy between the city and the ridge. 
Whenever the enemy’s fire grow very troublesome, 
the British Ijattcrios threw in theii’ damaging 
answers ; and every night the mortars belched 
fear and havoc into the sleeping city. On the 17th 
a heavier fire than usual from the walls betokened 
a seeming trick of the enemy to draw attention 
away from a battery building near the Eeclghnr, a 
walled enclosure on a hill, whence a raking tire 
might have been tnrned on the gnns at Hindoo 
Kao’s. The trick however was seen through, and 
an attack that same afternoon in two columns, the 
loft under IMajor Keid of the Sirmoor battalioTi, 
the right under Major Tombs of the horse artil- 
lery, ended iic the capture of a gun, the destruc- 
tion of a battery, a magazine, and other buildings, 
and the rout of many hundred mutineei's. 

By that time the Delhi garrison had been 
strengthened by two regiments and one battery 
of nine-pounders from Nussoerabad. As a thing 
of course the arrival of fresh succours, usually 
accomj)anied by the well-known music of a march- 
ing band, Avas followed in a day or two by 
unusually furious onsets or cunning movements 
towards some part of the British linos. On the 
afternoon of the 19th a threatening feint towards 
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tlie Britisli front covered tlie mai'cli of a large 
body of rebels witli guns round Barnard’s ilglit 
against liis rear. Brigadier Hope Grant, witb 
twelve guns and over four luindred horse of the 
9th lancers and the Guides, trotted out to meet the 
enemy, then visible a mile and a half away, near 
the Ochterlony Gardens north-west of the camp. 
About thi'ee hundred foot, mainly rifles and 1st 
fusiliers, hastened after him in support. A sharp 
engagement ctJiitinued after dark was only settled 
against the enemy by a des})erate charge of Yule’s 
and Daly’s troopers, in which the former leader 
fell mortally wounded, and the latter got badly 
hurt. Tn the darkness and the confusion friends 
fired on each other, or mistook foes for friends. 
By half-past eight, when the fight Avas over, thi'eo 
otfic('i-s, seventeen men, were dead or dying; seven 
oflicers, seventy men, AAU'rc less fiitally stricken. 
When Grant next morning moved out again to the 
scene of last night’s struggle, he found it aban- 
doned, thickly strewn with dead men and horses, 
besides a nine-pounder gun, Avhich Avas brought 
into camp along with the mangled body of the 
bravo Colonel Yule. In spite of their heavy losses, 
the rebels, as soon as Grant’s back was turned 
homoAvards, made another show of threatening the 
British rear. A few of our guns at once got 
ready to ansAver, and soon succeeded in silencing 
theirs. Before Brigadier Wilson could bring up 
his tired infantiy, the last of the assailants had 
A'anished across the canal. 
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A stnigG^lc yet liloodier tools place on tlio 23rd 
of Juno. By that time fresh succours had poured 
into Delhi, in the shape of four sepoy regiiueuts, 
one of horse and three of foot, from Jalundar and 
Philonr. A few linos must suffice to toll how 
such a body of mutineers broke away from their 
stations in the Punjab. Jalundar, outwarilly 
(pilot during IMay, "was ri]>ening for the outbreak 
of the 7th of Juno. In spito of warnings, romon- 
straiicos, entreaties from many side.s, Brigadier 
Johnstone refused to doubt, or kept up a show of 
trusting, the perfect loyalty ol' his sepoys. The 
treasure which in his absence another olKcer had 
])lac('d under a British guard, he made over again 
to its former keepers. The notion of disarming 
men whoso good faith was pledged by theii* own 
officers, became to his mind so hateful, that ho 
could not bring himself to apply the one sure jirc- 
ventive of serious evil, at a time when jJenty of 
loyal soldier-s were ready to do his bidding on 
their dangerous comrades. After the Ith Sikhs 
had left the station, ho made up his mind to dis- 
arm the native troops. But it "was too late. His 
purpose, it seems, had got wind. On the night 
of Sunday the 7th of Juno, the Gth cavalry, the 
3Gth and Cist native infantry rose in final revolt. 
Happily the native troop of horse ai'tillcry mot 
the blandishments of the cavalry with a shower 
of grape, and the retainers of the Kuiipoorthalla 
Eajah stood to their arms against another body 
of mutineers. A night of fear, iqiroar, confusion. 
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of partial bloodshed and general plundering, 
relieved by the steadfast loyalty of a few score 
sepoys who sheltered their officers from danger at 
much risk to themselves, ended in the marching 
of the mniinoers away towards I’hilour. About 
throe in the moniing Brigadier Johnstone made 
np his mind to y)ursue ; but it was close upon 
seven before two liundi’ed men of the 8th foot ami 
six guns, of which two were manned by natives, 
had gained tiio outside of Jalundar cantonments. 

By that t ime the mutineers with their five hours’ 
start must have come within sight of Bhilour, 
whore the 3rd native infantry wanted small 
CTiconragement to exchange a half-lioai’ted loyalty 
for downright defection. A bold pui’suit however 
might have enabled the brigadier to catch the 
rebels slowly ci’ossiug the Sutlej in three boats, 
a few miles above the fort into which the officers 
of the 3rd had been allowed by theii’ men to escape 
unhurt. But the hours lost in the cooler morning 
were not to bc' made np in the heat of a long Juno 
day. The men wx'rc eager, but their chief was 
not. After a long halt only a few miles out of 
Jalundar, a small party of horse-artillery and 
infantry placed on gun-carriages Avero allowed to 
push on to Bhilour with a body of Punjab horse, 
which had ridden hard that day to help in the 
chase. Little or nothing however Avas gained 
by this move. That night the avIioIb pursuing 
column lay encamped near Bhilour cantonments, 
Avhen about ten o’clock, the sounds of sharp firing 
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roused the weary from their first sleep. With 
about a hundred of Rotlniey’s Sik]is,a few aidillery- 
mon and one gun — the other was lost by an acci- 
dent at the beginning of, the fight — Lieutenant 
Williams and Mr. R.iclcetts of the Civil Soi’vice 
maintained for Lvo hours a most unequal struggle 
against some sixteen hundred of the Jalundar 
miitineers who liad alri'ady ci'ossed over to the 
Loodiana side of the j-iver. But all their gallantry 
was thrown away. In the uuceri;>.iu moonlight 
no answering movement was attem])ted from 
Philour, through an unknown country, by an (u er- 
prudent bi-igadier. Williams and his warriors 
had at length to escape destruction by hilling 
back upon Loodiana, which the insiu'gents entered 
early the next morning. Before evening the 
station was mainly a wreck, given oxer to jail- 
birds and bazaar-scoundrels. AYhen the pursuing 
force, having crossed the Sutlej by the newly- 
mended bridge of boats, reached Loodiana at a 
late hour of the night, the mutinei'rs Avere many 
miles ahead on their way to Delhi. His troops 
being no longer needed beyond the Hutlej, John- 
stone Avas ordered by Sir John LaAvrenco to follow 
up the foe, at any I'utc to make - the best of his 
Avay to the camp of Sir IT. Barnard. 

By dint of much cunning and some luck, the 
mutineers had joined the rebel head-quarters 
before the 23rd of June. On that morning, just 
as a body of British troops from Rhyo Avere 
marching into camp, a heavy fii-e from front and 
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<^peuo(] on TTindoo Tijio’s rid o-o, wliilo swarms 
of infantry, lurkino’ in Kissongnnj and the Sii])zio 
Miindie, sent out tlioir skirmishers to worry llu^ 
Hrih'sh right. Tn hoTiour of the day, at once a. 
native feast and tlio cemtenary of Plassey, the 
niut/mecrs fought- hard and long. Jte[)nlsed in 
their* attacks upon the Mound Picked, they clung 
lik(^ lnnit(Ml beasts to their wonled cover in the 
gardens and houses of the Sulrzie Mnndie. Not 
till after many lanirs ol* fierce sti*eet-hght ing luaha* 
a ci'U(‘] sun, which felh'd oi* disaldcal many of our 
bi*avest fellows, wej*e the* (uuany finally di*iven out 
of tlieir last shelter back to a safer hiding-])lact^ 
within th(^ city itsedf. tj aides, fusiliers, rifles, 
(ilioorkas, even the troops Avlncli had just. mar*ched 
in fi'oin Pliye, had to ])ut out- all their stremgth on 
tJiis eventful day. Had tlie br*idges overllu' canal 
in their 1 ‘ight venv not been broken doAvn the day 
))efor(y, thedr task would have ju'oved yet hai'der. 
As it Avas, the Britisli loss that day amounted to 
a. liunch*(Hl and sixty killc'd aird AVOundi*d, of Avhom 
forty-one Avere claimed by the 1st, and tAventy- 
seveur by the 2nd fiisiliers, thirty-six by the Sirmoor 
regiment, tAventy-tAvo by tlic infantry of the 
Guides, and tAA’eiity-one by the OOth rifles, ddio 
numlret's disabled from sunsti’oke must liaA O raised 
the total by at least another score. For eA^cry one 
Iril liOAveAAU* on the l>r*iiish suh', tire (momy at the 
low(‘st I'eckoniiig must liave counted five on theii*s. 
In one ])lace alone a. hmrdred and fifty rebels are 
stiid to have fallen beneath lii'itisli bayonets. 
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Tliencefoj'th, a .strong^ jiicket in the Subzie 
Muiidio defied the Pandies’ efforts to liarm tlio 
Britisli right. On the 27lh of Juno an attack on 
the latter ]X)int, folloiving one that failed on tlie 
British left, Avas easily rc[)elled, Avith the loss 
however of more than sixty good men. For some 
days theniafter a stream of succours from the 
Punjab kept floAving, oi’ rathei- trickling into the 
Bi'itish camp, until by the Jrd of July some six 
tliousand six hundi-ed men, of wdiom aliout half 
were English, could bo rejiorted fit for present 
duty. At the same time a good many of tln^ sick 
and Avounded Avere sent aAvay to the healthier 
climate of Ambala. Once more the cpiestion of 
taking Delhi by a sudden assault ayus mooted in 
camp, only to bo once for all laid aside. In spite 
of many urg;ent reasons for making the venture, 
there seemed less dangei", if not more of ultimate 
gain, in calmly awaiting the arrival of fresh 
succours, es[)ecially of a more ])Owerful siege-train. 
The luiat Avas dreadful, jhercing into the brain as 
Avith a hot iron ; but food abounded ; the men 
Avei’e in good heart and fair health for that present. 
So long as Sikh policemen and the trooj)s of loyal 
rajahs could keep the road clear from Delhi to 
Ambiila and Ferozepore, it was Avcll to let the 
main strength of the insurrection dash itself to 
pieces against the defenders of the ridge. 

One of those bootless attacks happened on the 
last day of June. During the next two days, our 
biave men had the pleasure or the pain of seeing 
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tlio whole of tlie lioliilkand mutineers filing with 
their guns, baggage, and ])ooty, ov^er the bi'idge 
of boats into the rebel stronghold, while the music 
of four or five I'egimental bands proclaimed from 
time to time the a]){)roaeh and the numbers of the 
new reinforcements. Four regiments of native 
infantiy, one of cavalry, and a strong battcay of 
ariilloiy, luiving crossed the Ganges at Ghurniak- 
teesar, whei‘e a few hundred of the JMeerut garrison 
might have fai?*ly lau*rcHl theii* [)assage, had iuarclK‘d 
unhindoi*ed to their goal. Of course their coming 
])reluded frosli mischief to the trooj)S behind the 
ridge. 

On the afternoon of the ord of July, large 
bodies of dusky wai*riors poured into the suburl>s 
and gai'dens on thc^ British right. Sounds of firiug 
ill flic middle of that night sliowed that a reliol 
force had hurried ofl" towards Ali])ore, one march 
in tlie British 3var. In the dark of the following 
moruiug a strong Ixidy of horse, foot, and gams, 
iiudei* Major Coke Avhose bold Bunjabies had been 
only a few hours in canij), Avent forth to catch the 
enemy on their Avay back. (V)ke’s guns at one 
time exchanged shots Avith the enemy’s ; but 
owing to tlie lieavy swamps, the Aveaiying heal, 
the superioi* strength or quickness of the Faudies, 
lie succeeded only in recoA^ering tlie booty taken 
from Alipoi'C. On their homeward Avay his oavii 
mcm were attacked in their turn by a fresh body 
of rebels, but a bold front and steady firing soon 
brought thorn to the end of their hard day’s Avork, 
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overdone witli heat, and weariness, but showing 
few marks of the enemy’s bullets. 

The very next morning, an attack of cholera 
laid one more of the British leaders at death’s 
door. A few hours later Sir Henry Barnard had 
breathed his last. “ Brave, kind-hearted, hos- 
jatable,” — said one A\dio must have known him 
thoroughly* — “ it is doubtful if he had an enemy.” 
VV^eaheiied by incessant toil, exposure, bytlie ever- 
teeming cares of his high post, he had the less 
chance of battling out a disease, which never 
absent fi'om his camp, was er-elong to slay its 
victims in daily batches. Three short months of 
crowded excitement had seen the beginning and 
the end of his whole Indian caixas’. Linder his 
invalid succes.<«or Major-General Rc'od, tlie chief 
command fell virtually into tlie hands of Bj-igadier 
('hamberlain, erewhile leader of the movable 
column in the Punjab. 

While Barnard lay dying before Delhi, the tJ*oo])s 
at Agra wore fighting about eight times their 
number of mutineers from Neemuch and Mehid- 
])oro, who had just been joined by the bulk of the 
Kotah contingent, hitlieito doing loyal service in 
th(^ Agra district. On the evening of the 4th of 
•Inly these latter had suddenly risen, fired at their 
officers, and maiched away from the station, leaving 
behind them a few faithful gunners and two guns. 
The next day Brigadier Polwhele led oiit about 

* Majoi- Norman, deputy adjutaut-geucral of the Bengal 
army. 
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live hundred men of tlie 3rd Europeans, a battery 
of pjiirojjean artillery, a few volunteer infantry, 
and a small ti’ooji of volunteer horse, to meet the 
enemy ])osted about Shahgunj, three or four miles 
outside the cantonments. The men were in good 
heart, eager for a chance of settling the hated 
Pandies. Cayitain D’Oylcy’s battery soon opcncnl 
a. brisk fire from either flank, at a range of six 
hiindi’ed yards from the village which formed the 
key of the rebel ])Osition. Erelong the enemy’s 
fire sla(!kenod, even ceased. The time had seem- 
ingly come to unmuzzle the infantry and let the 
volunteers do their worst. Eut heedless of the 
murmurs around them, the leaders of tln^ forc(j 
resolved to act Avarily, to creep forward by slow 
degrees. For another hour the gnus on both sides 
l)lazed away; a hail of musketry beat down on 
Polwhele’s soldiers; the I’ebel horse, emboldened 
by the damage done to one of D’Oyley’s guns 
through the bursting of a tumbril, ruslied forward 
only to be sent flying by a miir<lerous volley from 
the Eritish foot. At last the latter were free to 
advance at the ])ace they loved best. A steady 
charge soon cleared the village, the euemy’.s ynnis 
were again silenct'd, with his last breath the death- 
stricken D’Oyley urged his men to follow up the 
beaten foe. Eut a parting shot from the rebels 
blew up another tumbril, and disabled another 
gun. It Avas soon found that both infantry and 
artillery had used up their slender stock of balk'd 
cartridge, fl'lu! vohink'er horse, however Avilling, 
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were miicli too weak to make any impression 
singlc-liaruled on an enemy still nnmorous and 
well ordered. The word was given to fall back 
towards Agra. AVorried on all sides by tlio 
enemy’s lioi-.semen, and battered by round-sliot 
from gims but too well servc'd, our tired soldiers 
crawled back to tlio Foi’t tlirougli a cantonment 
wliicli some of the rebel trtiopers w'ore aheady 
setting abla/.o before their eyes. 

Forty-nine dead or dying, ninety-two moi’o or 
less hurt, made u]) a heavy reckoning for a victory 
blundered into the semblance of a defeat. Tt was 
easy for the government to supersede one more 
slowgoing brigadier; but the fruits of his blun- 
dering were not so easy to do aivay. That night 
and the next some tliree thousand jail-birds, aided 
by the floating scoundreldom of Agra city, carried 
on the ivoiiv of ruin begun by the rebel cavalry. 
Every buildingin those broad cantonments became 
a rootless wreck. Dining the next three months 
betw'een five and six thousand people of all ranks, 
ages, colours, of either sex, nearly a third of them 
being ablebodied Englishmen, half-castes, or native 
Christians, I’cmained shut up for shelter, if not 
always for actual safety, within the red stone w^alls 
of Agra Fort; .slei^jiing in underground rooms, 
in open arcatles, in halls of mai-ble lined with many- 
coloured glass, under the marble domes of the fair 
MotiMusjid, or Pearl Mosque; and living in daily 
fear of a cannonade fi’om the Gwalioi’ Contingent, 
whose open mutiny against their English officers 
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had already swolloii the number of liomcless fugi- 
tives within tlio llritish stronghold on the Jumna. 
Once only, towards the end of August, was any- 
thing faii'ly done towards bridling the insurrection 
in the surrounding country. Some two hundred 
inf'antiy and gunners, with three guns, about thirty 
mounted volunteers, and a troop of Jat horse, went 
out under Major Montgomery to attack, after a 
sharj) struggle to rout Avith heavy slang] iter, 
several thousand Mewatties, Mahomedans, and 
suchlike rogues or enthusiastswho had flocked to 
tlui standard of one Ghose Mohammad, self-styled 
vicar for the King of Delhi in tliose ])arts. The 
brunt of fight took place in some gardens outside 
Alighur, Avhich was afteiwards held by a small 
British garrison. 

As for the Nemnuch rebels, they Avere soon 
taking their turn in Avoi-rying the troops before 
Di'lhi. During July these latter had little rest 
from fighting, Avatching, handling pick and spade. 
Bridges in rear of camp Averc destroyed for a 
distance of soA'cral miles ; an aqueduct Avhich 
brought the canal Avatcr into Delhi was bloAvn iq) 
under the ucav chief engineer, Golonel Baird 
Smith. Idle Avork of strengthening the British 
lines, of clearing aAvay the old sepoy coverts in the 
Sub/.ie Mundie, Avent briskly forward, in spit.o of 
the actual ilearth of skilled liauds. GoA\%ards in 
the open field, unnerved at the A'cry sight of a 
loAvered bayonet, the r('bcls still served their guns 
with telling coolness, fought stiibboi-nly behind 
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oiiAi’. VI. any sort of cover, and left no means untried of 
A.i). 18.57 circnniventing' ilieir antagonists. The fire of their 
hattei'ios made ceaseless iiavoc among tlio guanlians 
of the ridge; their sorties, liowever sure to lie 
baffled by ilritish watchfulness or llritish pluck, 
were more than once iavoured at the outset by 
the treachery or the bewilderment of those in 
camp. 

()ue of those surprises hap])cned on the Ot.h of 
July. About ten o’clock a body of horsemen 
emerging from their cover made a. sudden onset 
oil a ])icket of carbineers and liorse artillery posted 
to the right of the Mound batterv. Mistaken at 
lirst for some of the 9th irrcgidars, whose ]>icket 
on the right had failed through ti'eachery to give 
warning ol' their ajiproach, they caused a. sudden 
panica.mong t.he raw young troo])ers of Lieutenant 
Stillman’s guard. In a moment their oihcer, a few 
of Ills men, and Lieutenant Hills, of the horse 
artillery, with his score of gunners, were vainly 
struggling against the torrent of attack, which, 
swee])ing over the two guns, jioiired down intotlie 
camp, towards a battery held by a native treoj) of 
horse artillery. In vain however did the raidei’S 
call on the.se brave men to join their party; their 
only answer was to I'eijuest iMajor Olpherts’s 
troo])ers to fire through them into the enemy. 
Of coui'se the raid came to nothing. Of the 
hundred who had dareil it, thirty-five or so wei’e 
left dead in canqi, and the rest were only saved by 
sheer good luck from the same issue, lint Hills 
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very nearly ])aul the price of his self-denying' effort 
to stay single-handed the rush of so many assail- 
ant.s ; and ])recions blood was S])ilt through the 
treason of a regiment in which Brigadier Cham- 
berlain had too long set his trust. 

Meamvhilo from the city, from the batteries 
outside, from the enclosed places in the suburbs, 
a heavy fire of guns and mushetry was kept up 
against the British camp. To cle.ar out the sub- 
urbs, a strong column of foot with Major Hcott’s 
l»attery went forth under Brigadier Chamberlain, 
and after some boni's’ fighting througli heavy 
rain, dislodged the rebels from their last cover. 
Scott’s guns were l>oldly and skilfully handled ; 
l»ut the thick vegetation in the gardens, and tlie 
obstinate defence of several seraies dclaycsl the 
final victorv, and raised the whole loss of that 
day to forty-one killed, a hundred and eighty-tw(j 
woundi'd or missing. On the enemy’s side from 
fotir to five buudreil bodies are said to have strewn 
the l)at tle-field and the S]>ace beyond. 

About, twice that mimber in all likelihood fell 
on the 1 1th, in a hard fight with Major Keid’s 
[)ickct and a column of horse, foot, and guns led 
out by Brigadiei' Sltowers. Hound one advanced 
post held by a ])arty of the Guide infanti'y, the 
fight raged so fiercely', that eighty rebel corjises 
were left upon the spot. iShowors’s column, suj)- 
ported by' lieid, did its work thoroughly*, chasing 
t.he ]‘andies within shelter of the gra ))0 fired 
frotri the city walls, and cutting them u}) without 
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mercy wlionover they had a chance. Fifteen of 
our men in all ■were killed : among the hundred 
and ninety-three wounded was Brigadier Cham- 
berlain, whoso hurt, disabling him for a time from 
active duty, may have finally determined General 
Heed to yield u]) his own command, on the 17th, 
into the more ofiicient hands of Brigadier Wilson. 
One more serious attack upon the ridge batteries 
and the Subzio Mundie was easily baffled on the 
18th of July, with loss comparatively small. 

Thwarted in one direction, the rebels turned all 
their energies in another. The 2oi’d of July saw 
them swarming about Ludlow Castle, a building 
not for from the Cashmere Gate, about half a mile 
from the river, and somewhat less from the Met- 
calfe picket. From the guns brought thither they 
opened a brisk fire on all our advanced posts, 
from the Metcalfe picket to the garrison at IThidoo 
Bao’s. The timely movements howuu'er of a 
strong column under Colond ShoAvers, took the 
assailants almost by surprise, and forced them, 
after a slight resistance, to hurry back into the 
city, guns and all. 

Fresh attacks being made from time to time with 
guns and muskotiy on the Metcalfe ]iickot, a 
brilliant counter-move Avas carried out on the 12th 
of August, under Brigadier Showers, by about 
eleven hundred infantry of various regiments, 
mainly of the 1st fusiliers and Coke’s rifles, Avith 
the help of the Guido cavalry, a sf{uadr<m of lan- 
cers, and llemington’s horse-artillery fj-oop. A 
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silent marcli in tlio dark bronglit the column up 
to [judlow Castle unperceived. Then came the 
sudden alarm, a brief fire of musketry on both 
sides, one or two liurried sliots from the rebel 
guns. In another moment our men wore over the 
breastwork, bayoneting the gunners, and driving 
the infantry before them out of every I’oom and 
corner. The broadening dayliglit revealed them 
masters of the ground, on winch the enemy left 
two hundred and fifty of their dead and four guns 
of various sizes. Both Showers and Coke wore 
badly wounded, the latter in the act of spiking 
one of the guns. A hundred and nine slain, hurt, 
or missing, of whom more than half belonged to 
the 1st fusiliers and Coke’s L’unjiibies, betokened 
the heavier loss which an attack less speedily 
succ(\ssful would have involved. 

A re])ulse as bloody had repaid the mutineers 
t'or tlu'ir <les])erate assault on the British lines 
during the first two days of August. A hundred 
and twenty-seven of their dead were counted in 
front of one breastwork alone ; Avhile our own 
troops could dose tlu'ir yelling masses with gra]io 
and musketry from behind the safe shelter of their 
newly-strengthened works. Still bout on mis- 
chief, and fighting with the halter round their 
necks, the rebels on the l-lth sent out a body 
of horse towards llhotak, on the ITansi and 
Lahore roads. To llodson, the ever-A\'atchful 
head of the scouting department, Avas ('utrustod 
the duty of looking after them. With a hundred 
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of his old comrades of the Guido cavalry, a few 
Jheend horsemen, and two hundred and thirty of 
his own newly-raised horse, ho sot foi'th through 
a land flooded with rains and sprinkled with hostile 
villages. In a few days ho and his bold troo])crs 
had scoured the country between Delhi and Jiho- 
tak, almost annihilating one body of liorsemeTi by 
a w(il-managed surprise, slaying a few score of 
1 ‘ebels ill various skirmishes, routing the main 
body of horse and foot with signal slauglitc'r 
through his cloA’cr show of falling back from t lxur 
])lace of defence. Khotak at lengtli freeil i'n )ni 
rebels, and the whole neighbourhood overawed liy 
Hudson’s swiftly-daring movements, ho icturiu'd 
to camp on the 22nd with only sixteen men 
wounded after all. 

lly this time fresh succours had reached the 
British camp from the Punjab. On the 14tli of 
August the 5211(1 foot, the other wing of the <>lst 
foot. Green’s Punjab rifles, some two hundred 
Mooltan horse, and Bourchior’s lights held batti'iy, 
ended their long liot march from layond the Sut- 
lej, and brought to Wilson’s aid a total of inoj-o 
than two thousand fighting men, under a leadc'r 
worth in himself a thousand more. Still young, 
but already tried beyond most veterans in the 
toils whether of war or civil rule, the brave, able, 
higii-souled John Niclndson, whose wild Pathan 
subjects hailed him as a born king, and were soon 
to worship him as a very god, had in .June ex- 
changed his civil duties for the post of brigadier- 
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general, commanding the movable column of the 
Punjab. Early in July he was encamped at Am- 
I'itsir, when news reached him of the bloody fight 
at Jhelum, between the mutinous 14<th native 
infantry and three companies of tlie 24th foot, 
brought thither to disarm them. Seventy- six 
white numhad been killed or wounded before their 
comrades, aided by the fiie of thre<^ six-pounders, 
could drive the rebels out of the station. Some 
s('vcnty of these were soon caught, and executed, 
but a good many more lived yet again to encounter 
the might of British arms. 

riardly had Nicholson, on receipt of this news, 
carried out the disarming of the 5t)th native in- 
fantry at Aim’it.sir, when tidings yet more serious 
reached him (>n the 10th from yeealkoto. Jn his 
uuAveai'icd efforts to help on the gieat fight befoi’e 
Delhi, Sii‘ John Lawrence had stri])])cd that great 
cantonment on the Oheuab of every soldier who 
might be useful elsewhere. Unhappily Bi-igadier 
Bl ind, a brave and able officei*, scorned or feared 
to disarm his sepoy garrison while British soldiers 
were yet at his command. On the 9th of July 
Seealkote was alarmed by the sounds of firing, of 
confused uproar, by all the usual tokens of a sepoy 
mutiny. 9'ho 9th cavalry and the 40th native 
infantry bad sudilenly risen at the news from 
Jhelum : the woi’k of murder and pillage was al- 
ready begun. There was a hurried, in most cases 
a successfid flight of men, women, and children to 
the fort, where a hmidred and fifty Sikhs kept 
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foitlifii] guard. Biif- some few wore shot or sabred 
on the WHY. Brind himself was struck down l)y 
a fatal bullet; othcu'S hid for their lives all day in 
some corner of their own coTn])Ounds, men with 
their wives and children surrounded by ruffimis 
prowling for blood or plunder. That night 
the mutineers sot off for Delhi by the way of 
Goordaspore, irosheyar])ore, and Jalundar. 

But the avenger was on their track. Having 
disarmed his wing of the 9th cavalry, Nicholson 
prc'pared to spoil the insurgents’ gfime at the out- 
set. With the 52nd foot, about two hundred and 
fifty Ihmjab infantry and |)olice, a few irregular 
hors(', Dawes’s troo]) of hor-se artillery, and three 
of Bourchier’s guns, he set off to catch the enemy 
on their way to Goordasjioro. A forced march of 
foi’ty-four miles north-eastward brought all his 
men, wdth the help of carts and other caiTiage, 
uj) to that station in less than twenty hours. Next 
morning, the 12th, ho heard that the mutineers 
wei'o crossing the Ravec at Trimmoo, nine miles 
away. In two hours his column came within 
reach of the rebel force, di^awn up in fighting 
order on the left bank of the stream. A sharp 
fight, in which the Enfield rifles of the 52nd and 
the steady fire of the guns repaid, with heavy in- 
terest, the daring chai-ges of rebel horse and foot 
on all parts of the British line, ended in the head- 
long flight of the foe before one last sweeping 
rush of lowered bayonets. Esca 2 )ing across the 
ford with a loss of about two hundred slain or 
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wounded, tJio rebels still lield out on an island 
])artcd by a dee]) cliamiel from the further bank. 
One twelve-poinider gun behind a breastwork 
commanded the ford, and kept u]i a steady fire on 
Jlourchier’s guns. Nicholson however, with the 
liel]) of two small boats, crossed his infautiy over 
to a safe part of the island, took the breastwork 
Avith a rush on the 15th, and drove into the dee]) 
water such of the enemy as got away from his 
avi'nging bayonets. Of those Avho aaci’o neither 
shot, stabbed, nor drowned, very few escaped the 
clutclu's of keen policemen and loyal countryfolk; 
not one ]>ej‘ha])S ever found his way to Delhi. 

This ])iece of Avork fairly done, Nicholson began 
his march toAvai’ds Wilson’s camp. Crossing the 
Beas on the 25th ol'duly, he rode into the British 
linos on the 8th of August, six days ahead of his 
men. When these AV'ere all come in, the effectiAm 
force before Dellii amounted to over eight thousand 
soldiers of all arms, some throe thousand soAmn 
hundred of Avhom Avere British bom. The sick 
and Avounded still in camp, after the sending of 
several hundreds to Ambala, readied the signifi- 
cant sum of eight hundred and forty, a number 
doomed to be almost doubled by the illness and 
the skirmishes of the next tAvo or three weeks. 

The lull in camp after Nicholson’s anival, 
jiending the ajAproaclv of a poAverful siege-train 
from Ferozepore, w'as broken by one last despaiinng 
effort of the rebels to avert the moment Avhen a 
line of breaching batteries should begin to thunder 
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CHAP. VI. in earnest against their yet nnharnied stronghold. 

A.1). i 8 r) 7 . On the 25ili of Angnst Nicholson led ont a cohnnn 
of all arms, about two thousand three hundnid 
strong, of whom sixteen hundred were infantry, 
with sixteen guns of tlie t roops of Tombs, Blunt, 
and Remington, to give account of several 
thousand imitineers who, with eighteen guns, 
ha,d set off from Delhi in hojies of intc'rcejiting 
the weakly escorti'd siege-train. It was a trying 
march oven- swamps and by-roads. By four in 
the afternoon the troops had struggled up within 
reach of their cxjiected pri'y. Before them, aci'oss 
the Nujjafghur swamp, stood seven thousand 
rebels in long lino, their left I'esting on the town 
of Nuyafghur, their right on a bridge over th(' 
swam]), their left centre gua.rded by an old st'rai 
armed Avith four guns. Nino more guns ^v^'vv 
posted betAveen the serai and the bridge. Cross- 
ing the Avaist-dee]) Avater under a brisk but nearly 
harmless fire, Nicholson’s men marched steadily 
forward on the left and left centre of the enemy’s 
lino. "VVIiilo Coke’s Punjab rifles led by Lieu- 
tenant Lumsdon cleared the rebels out of Nujjaf- 
ghur town, the men of the 1st fusiliers. Gist foot, 
and 2nd or Glrcen’s Punjab infantry, in all about 
nine hundred, covered by the fire of fourteen light 
guns and flanked by a squadi-on of lancers and 
one of the Guides, carried the serai with a rush 
that nothing could hinder, with a loss numerically 
small. Then changing front to its left, the British 
line swept doAvn the enemy’s uncovered flank. 
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taking tlie guns one after another, and driving 
tlieir late owners across the bridge under a cease- 
less hail of bulls and bullets. Thirteen guns and 
a vast heap of ordnance sloi'es, besides some other 
[)hiudcr, fell into tlio victors’ hands. At the 
bridge itself a little moie fighting took ])lace, 
before tlie rebels could make u]j their minds to 
withdraw beyond roach of Tombs’s guns. 

On the Biitish right however the day had not 
been quite so cheaply won. Soon after Ihc; clear- 
ing of Nu^afghur Lumsden’s Sikhs had to turn 
aside and attack a village still held by a small 
body of insurgents. Hopeless of escape, those 
fought so desperately that the men of the 61st 
wen* hurried olf to Lumsden’s aid. At 'ength, 
after a, prolonged fight in the dark, the village 
was taken at the price of Lumsden siain, of 
forty or fifty otlaws killed or wounded, i^^ichol- 
son’s Avholo loss amounted to twenty-five killed 
and seventy disabled, in itself a small I'eekoning 
for a victory which stopped all furthei- movements 
against the British rear. The night Avas passed 
by our troops in guarding the plunder, in bloAving 
tip spare tumbrils, in mining and blowing up the 
bridge, or in snatching a brief rest on the damp 
ground, uncheered by a drop or morsel of food 
Avhich tAvo hundred of their comrades were guard- 
ing not far off at Bapi-OAvlah. The next evening 
they all marched back into camp, tired and be- 
di'aggleil, but conscious of great things done in 
those forty hours of rarely intermittent toil. 

It. p 
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CHAP. VI. Besides the fight and the hivouac they had gone 
A.D. 1857. over some thirty-six miles ol' difficult and dan- 
gerous ground. 

State of things Tliut Same luoriiing liad witnessed a vain atlack 
Vugust. Wilson’s lint's, weakened by the 

absence of Br'igadier-Greneral hiicholson’s force. 
Tliencefoi'th howev<*r the tables turned on the foe. 
In s|)ite of the growing sickness in camp, men’s 
lie.'irts grtiw lighter as each day brought the 
heavy guns a march nearer to the ridge. From 
Peshawmr to Delhi every one kiu'w how mighty 
an isSut! hung on tin' elforts to bo made by AVil- 
son’s little army diu'ing the lU'xt two fir three 
wt't'ks. With the siegt'-train went doAvn to Delhi 
the last armetl detachment that even Lawrence 
could atford to sjian'. I! is hold on the Punjab 
and the cis-8uth'j jirovinces sf'emed diiily Wf'akon- 
ing; if Delhi ivere not soon takf'u, it might go 
hard against ovf'i'y Knglishman in P^ipej' India. 
Humours of I'cbc'lliou ivere rife around him ; fi'osh 
niutinios happened evei* a.nd again. On the d()th 
of duly the disarmed 2Gth suddenly I'ose at M'eean- 
mcf'r, kilh'd an officer or two, and tied along tjie 
llavee. On the 19th of August, at l^erozepore, 
some of the disaianed 10th cavalry made a sudden 
rush at the guns of a neighbouring battery while 
the gunners were eating their dinner. Of the 
former regiment very few escaped the bullet or 
the halter. The latter, thwarted in their attempt 
on the guns, were roughly handled by a wing of 
the Bombay fusiliers. Yet more awful was the 
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doom metod out to the disarmed 51st for their 
wild outbreak of the 2Stli of August at Posliawar. 
Out of the seven hundred wlio rushed at the arms 
of a Sikh regiment (juai’tored near them, a inm- 
dred and fifty were cut clown in the fii’st ])ursuit, 
aljout four hundred wore brought in prisoners 
only to be despatched by drumhead court-martial, 
and many of the rest were sold as slaves by the 
merciless mountaineers. 

But for all tliesic dread examples the plague 
Avas hard of staying. In the great towns of the 
Punjab treason had begun to ivai* its head again ; 
in one district, that c»f Googaira, it Avas just about 
taking tlu' Ibrin of open rel)ellion. Hvcm JMurrie 
Avas threatened. Mort; than onci great noble w'as 
suspected of having caught the ]n'CA"alent disease. 
Xorth-AAUAst of Delhi General Coidlandt’s levies 
had to keep ahvays moving after fresh bauds of 
insurgc'uts. From Meerut up to Saharanporo the 
country Avas still a ]n'ey to liands of hiAvless \dl- 
lagci'S, or of armed rebeds flocking round the 
standard of soine ambitious chief. In Ambala 
itself a rising of disarmed se]Aoys had been bloodily 
requited Avithout wdiolly cpienchiug the embers of 
])opular disalfection. It wais said that, the Pattialnh 
tT-oops Avere growm less stanch than theii’ mastca- 
in the Briti,sh cause. It Avas even Avhispered that 
our bold Sikh allies Avere groAving Aveai y of Ava,it' 
ing for the plunder of a city which seemed no 
nearer taking at the end of August than in June. 

Within tlic camp hoAvever all was hope, bustle, 
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eager preparation. Few faint hearts Inrkod 
therein ; fe\v ei'oaking.s found their way into the 
free journals of the North-west. Britons, GJioor- 
khas, Hiklis, Patlians, all vied Avith each other in 
dcc'ds of high daring, of heroic endurance. It 
seemed as if one heart heat beneatli all those 
differences of outward sha])o, colonr, creed. For 
t!ie nonce they were all Kuglislnncn. Within the 
city, on the other hand, all Avas becoming doubt, 
discouragement, despair. The f)ld king’s last 
attcm])t to tr(‘at Avith his Avronged assailants had 
l)een met by Wilson Avith a. slern assurance that 
Englishmen never harmed women and children. 
Foilcnl al eveay turn, iIkmi- nnnibc'rs s1('arlily iliin- 
ning, their tbscijdino, courage, enthusiasm, all 
turned to nought for Avant of leaders in Avhom all 
could equally trust, the rebels saw themselves 
at last hemmed in betAveen the certain dangei’S of 
a prolonged defence and the uncertain dangers of 
a flight they kncAV not Avdiither. Thcar evil holi- 
day Avas coming to <a tit end ; the bulk of their 
own countrymen in Dedhi were sighing to bo set 
fj‘ec from the yoke of a huAdess soldiery ; Avith a 
kind of dogged resignation the gathered remnants 
of a force still numbering at Ic'ast twelve thousand 
good troops, besides some thousands of ill-trained 
levies, awaited the last great shock of battle with 
the ever-conquei’ing defenders of the ridge. 

At last, about the 6th of September, the siege- 
train and the last of the reinforcements came into 
camp. For some time beforehand vast stores of 
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fascines, gabions, sandbags, besides plenty of 
ladders, platforms, inagfizines, had been getting 
I'cady in the oiigiuecrs’ ] )ark. On the night of the 
7tli the true siege of Delhi began. Dy the next 
morning a batteiy in front of the British right, at 
seven hundred yards from the Morie bastion, had 
been iraced out, finislied, and armed — on the right, 
with five heavy guns and a howitzer meant to 
sik'uco the said work — on the left, with four guns 
tliat would help to annoy the Cashmere bastion 
fronting the British centre. WJiile this batiory, 
knoAvn as Blind’s, was making itself felt during 
the night of the 8th, a second was being traced 
out in front of Ludlow Castle, which the enemy, 
throngh some fortunate oversight or rash delusion, 
had left unoccupied. In vain the nc.xt day was a 
heavy fire of musketry, shot, and shell poured into 
Ludlow Castle and the neiglibouring Xhoodsic 
Bagh. On the night of the 1 1th the obnoxious 
battery Avas ready to ojien fire from its two Avings, 
the left one aiatunl with nine t\\ enty-four-poundei's, 
the other, some tAVO hundred yards to the right, 
with two eighteeiis and soA'en eight-inch liOAvit- 
zers. On the same night was completed a t hird 
battery for six eighteens; a maiwel of happy 
daring, built in the Custom-house compound, 
AAnthin a hundred and eighty yards of tlic Water 
bastion, under such a fire of musketry as only the 
bravest coidd ha\m borne Avithout flinching. A 
fourth battery, armed Avith ten heavy mortars, 
had meauAvhile been got ready in the Khoodsie 
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Bagli. To tlicso tlireelast was entrusted tlio great 
task of In’oacliing and battering the lofty walls 
between tlie Water and the Oasbmerc bastions# 
Besides tlie ti'ii heavy guns forming the right 
attack, a iiino-pounder battery had been placed 
yet more to tlie right, near an old tcmjde bettei" 
known as thc! Sammy House, in order to clu'ck 
any obstructive sallies from the Lahore or the 
Cabid gate. On the 11th nearly all these fifty 
guns and mortar.s began pounding into the doomed 
stronghold. Xiglit and day, till the morning of 
the 14th, did tlio ruthless iron hail keep crashing 
forth from batteries worked with a will liy every 
spare artilleryman, by numbers of vohinteei'S from 
the other services, without whose help the needful 
weight of fire could never have been so steadily 
maintained. 

The enemy on their side wore far from ieile. 
Driven from oveiy gun in the three bastions 
assailed, they ke])t up a galling fire from bat toi'ies 
in the ojien, from one of the Martello towers, from 
the river-facing Selimghur, from a hole broken out 
for the ])urpose in tlie long curtain-wall ; they 
wonded the batteries, on the left with storms of 
musketry from the ram])arts and from their ad- 
vanced trenches ; they made more than one bold 
if bootless sally on the works in their fi’ont; and 
once at least theii' cavalry tried liaixl to make an 
impression on the British rear. But no effort of 
skill or courage availetl them now. In two days 
tlie fire from Kaye’s, (lampbeH’s, and Scott’s guns 
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in tlie Lndlow CaBtlo and Cnstom-house works chap. vi. 
bad knocked tlie Oasliniere and Water Imstions, a.d. 1857 . 
ijvritb niucb of tlio W’^aH betAvcnai them, into In^ajis 
of cnnnl)liiin^ ruin ; while Tombs’s heavy mortars, 
aided ])y IJlunt’s liohter })ieceS5 played their sliare 
of damai>*(^ within tlu' Avails, and Brind’s battery 
reduced to uttca* silence the fire from tiie ]\lorio 
bastion. 

At length on the evening of the loth, four Proparin- for 
engincHU* otlieers — JMc'dley, Bang, Home, and 
Hreathed- — stole down to examines the breaches 
already Ausible neaj* iho (kishmero and Waier 
bastions. Both ])eiug rejKuted open to storm, 
no tim(‘ was lost in aeliug ujxm that knowledge. 

Tlie British lea<l(TS wouhl luair of no uior(' delay 
in daring tla' hnal hazard. The odds against them 
were still tearful. About thi*ee thousand soldiei's 
lav sick or Avounded; the stixmgest. British regi- 
ment in cam[) mustered only four huudrcxl and 
niiici elfeelive rank-and-file ; with only six thou- 
sand ('ne(.*ii\(' infantiy — for the new-come Oash- 
mei’o eontiiigent went for little in Wilson’s reckon- 
ing — the Ihhish g(aie»*al Avoiild liave to guard his 
lines and deliver an assault on a city which British 
engineers had Ibi'inerly done their best to aian and 
fortify. E\am if the breaches were cai'ricd witli 
lieax^y loss, a far moi*e <Ies[)erale sliaiggle might 
l)c^ sustained] Avithin the city itseli*. Nevertlielcss 
the Avord was spoken, the risk deliberately run, 

})y men who believeil that the hoin* had (*.ome for 
daring all oi* nothing. As for the rauk-aiid-filo, 
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they wore all eager to go in and slay or plunder, 
according as the thirst for vengeance, glory, or 
gain, ran strongest in their hearts. . ^ 

In a stirring address to his soldiers. General 
Wilson had already prepared them for a speedy 
end to the toils and hardships they had home so 
long and so cheerfully. Trusting in their known 
])hick to carry all before them, he bade them give 
no quarter to the mutineers, the while ho called 
on them as men and Englishmen to spare all 
women and children, as disciplined trooj)S to 
forliear fi'om indiscriminate plunder. l>y the night 
of the Idth all was ready for the coming assault. 
To each of the columns had been assigned its 
several part in the morrow’s venture. The first 
column, a thousand strong, formed from tlu' 75th 
foot, Ist fusiliers, and Green’s Sikhs, Avith 
Brigadier-General Nicholson for leader, was to 
storm the i.iain breach and scale the face of the 
Cashmere bastion ; while the second column, made 
up to eight hundred and fifty men from the Htli 
foot, 2nd fusiliers, and Rothney’s Sikhs, Avas to be 
led by Brigadier Jones u]a the breach in the Water 
bastion. In each case a body of the 60th rifles 
would cover the first advance. A third column 
under Colonel Campbell, mimbering nine hundred 
and fifty men of the 52nd foot, the Kemaon 
Ghoorkas, and the 1st Punjab infantry, covered 
also by rifles, was to rush in at the Cashmere 
gate after a party of sappers should have burst it 
open. These three bodies formed the main attack. 
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whose aim was to enter the city at points where 
the ground within was most open. A fourth 
column of ciglit lumdred and sixty regulars from 
the Siriuoor i-ogiment, the Guide infantry, and the 
spare piclccts, besides a few hundred Cashmeerics 
of doubtful value, was to Ibllow Major Reid through 
the strong suburb of Kissengunj, onwartls, if 
possible, inside the Lahore gate. Finally, a reserve 
force of thirteen hundred men from the 61st foot, 
I’tli Punjab infantry, the Belooch battalion, and 
the Jheend levies, which, at tlic prayer of their 
faithful rajah, had been paid this honour for 
theij- past service's, was to await, under Brigadier 
liongfield, the cailiest moinent for improving any 
success achieved by the columns in its front. 
Brigadier Ho ])0 Grant, wilh some six hundred 
sabi'es eind nine hoi'se-artillery guns, was to check 
all clforts of the enemy to annoy our columns by 
sallying out of the Lahore and Ajmcre gates. 
During the assa,ult there remained on guard 
witliiii the canij> itself only a few hundred horse, a 
few score of convalescents hardly fit for the lightest 
duty, and a troop or two of horse-artilhay. 

After a night of mingled hope and anxiety, of 
earnest prejiaration, of brief and broken slumber, 
the storming columns foimedup belimes for their 
day’s work. A fierce jireliminary fire from the 
siege-batteries swejit away the defences hastily 
thrown up in the night, and cleared the parapets 
for a while of anned men. At length, soon after 
daylight, INieliolson gave the word : the rifles 
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ruslied forward in skirniisliino' ordor tlii’ough the 
brusliwood in tlioir front; in anotliei’ moment the 
heads of tlie first, two eolnmns came ont to<rether 
from the Khood.sie Bagli, and tramped steadily 
onwards each to its proyier goal. Pi’esentl j, as tliey 
neared the glacis, a furious storm of bullets burst 
n])on them I’rom every side. For a huv minutes 
not a ladder could be got down into the (h^ep ditch. 
Hut Bi'itish daring, with a Nicholson to guidi; it, 
soon pushed a way through all dangers. Sliding 
down the steej) slope, the men planted their ladders 
at the bottom of the scarp, and swarming up some 
eighteen feet of wall wiih the nimljh'uess of trained 
warrioi'S — for the laddc'r di-ill had not Ix'eu for- 
gotten — soon bore their stern faces o^'er the 
br(‘aches or into the cmbi'asnres. A scattering of 
fear-strichen Bandies, a mighty cheer from Nichol- 
son’s and Jones’s stoj'iners, and once more the 
Briti.sh flag streamed out victorious fi'om the walls 
of the great rebel stronghold. 

Meanwhile the little band of sa])]icrs, the for- 
loi'ii hope of Campbell’s column, w(‘ut coolly for- 
Avard Avith the y)OAvdeT‘-bags lu'cdful foi- bloAving 
open the Cashmere gate. Jn broad daylight some 
of them ci'ossed over the gaping timbers of the 
half-ruined drawbridge, under a .shower of bullets 
from every loophole and from the open Avicket in 
their front. Sergeant Cai’michael anil a native 
corporal fell dead in the act of laying the poAvder; 
a stone thrown up by a bullet struck Avithont 
disabling Lieutenant Home. Corporal Burgess 
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caught Dp the slow iiiatch from the haDcls of Ihcu- 
teiDiiit Halkchl, shot badly in two places as he bent 
forwaixl to tire the train. Burgess in his turn 
Avas shot (lead ; tint a sudden flash and a loud ex- 
plosion proclaimed how thoroughly he had done 
his work. Sergeant Smith, who had started for- 
Avard on seeing his comrade fall, had barely time 
to throw himself into the ditch, Avhen the gateAA'ay 
fcdl in Avith a niighly crash, and (knnpl)eirs storm- 
ers rushed on in swift ansAAXU' to the call tlu’iee 
sounded by Home’s bugler. In another moment the 
gate was won, and theA\dio]e column, reforniingin 
the main guard, swept forward ]iast the church, the 
(utzrUr pr(‘ss, the Cashmere bazaai', into the liroad 
Austa of the Chandnie Ohowlc, oi‘ Street of SiHer- 
smiths. 'fho Kotwali or police-station soon fell 
into their hands ; but the strength of Delhi’s great 
mos(}U(', the J inmna J\Iusjid, aided by a sweejang 
musket-fire from the houses on thoAvay, compelled 
Cani])l)ell to fall leisurely back on the line of the 
cluu'ch and Skinner’s house. Hem ho found him- 
self strengthened by jjongfu'ld’s reserve, the most 
of Avhich, liaA'ing marched in by tlie (lashmere gate 
and cleared tlie rebels out of the college gardens, 
proci!eded to make sure of the striiots and build- 
ings adjoining the ea])tiired Avorks. Two guns 
inoreoveiy jilanted in the open space around the 
chui'ch, at once deteiTod the enemy from any 
further attempts at worrying Campbell’s retreat. 

By that time the first tAVO columns had SAvept 
far along the ramparts to their right, driving the 
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enemy before them out of every post nnd battery 
between the Cashmere bastion and the Cabul 
gate. From the latter point however uo fresh 
advance was that day to prove succcsslul. Some 
two hours of hard fighting failed to carry Nichol- 
son’s soldiers into the Hum b.astion, or up to the 
Lahore gate. No amount of resolute daring on 
the part of men and officers, of fiery sjioeclies, oven 
rebuke's from Nicholson himself, could win com- 
mand of the narrow lane where bold Major Jneob 
and so many of his fusiliers wei'c swept down by 
the fire from two guns and a host of unseen 
muskets. In the la.st. of these bootless efforts a 
yet worse disaster befel the column. Its glorious 
leadoi', the hope and pride of the Indian army, 
was struck down by a wound which carrie'd him 
olf in nine days. Dying in the prime of his man- 
hood at the ag(! of thirty-four, in the full blaze of 
a renown made brighter by his latest achieve- 
ments, the high-souled, iron-thewed John Nichol- 
son lingered long enough to know tliat he had not 
died in vain, that the last rautinec'i* was fleeing far 
away^ from retaken Delhi. 

Turn Ave now to the right attack, as made by 
Reid’s column, Avith the Cashmere contingent 
aiding on their right. The latt er force, about four 
or five hundred strong Avith four guns of their 
own, was led by Captain Dwyer towards the 
Eedghur Serai, in hopes of carrying a post so 
near the city Avails. But the mi'n were too few or 
too unfit, the enemy came out in stinngth to baulk 
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them, the "iin-liorses were led away hy their 
cowardly keepers, aud the forward movement 
ended in utter defeat, with the loss of many men 
and all the guns. This failure on the farthest right 
told much against Major Reid’s brave infirntry. 
(dieoked at every stc]) in their advance through 
Kissengunj, mowed down by an overwliolining fire, 
tlieir leader at length badly wounded, their broken 
])ai'iies unable to i-eform under a fire so deadly, 
they fell back at last on their old jiosts in the 
Hubzie Mnndie and about the ridge. But for the 
timely lielp of the l>elooc-h battalion, detached 
thither by Brigadier Longfield, one body oi'tJuides 
might have been cut to ]iieces by a host of rebels 
who had In'inmed them in on all sides. 

]\leanwhile llo[)e (irant’s cavalry and Tombs’s 
guns had bt'en running the gauntlet of a heavy 
fire fi’om the Burn bastion, a battery outside 
the walls, and the Kis.sengunj musketeers, in 
brave fulfilment of their part in the day’s great 
venture. The troopers havl to ride slowly forward 
under a shoAver of balls which ein|)tied many a 
saddle; but the flanks of the storming columns 
were efiectually guai'ded, the retreat of Reid’s 
infantry duly covered, and the artillerymen had 
at last the pleasure of sjuking three of the guns 
winch had most annoyed them. 

At last the day’s AAmrk over, our tired soldiers 
rested as they might on the gTound so hardly won, 
along the northern ramjiart s from the clnu-ch to 
the Cabul gate. The success, if partial, was yet 
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esBeiitially great, althonglv the hulk of the city, 
with some of its strougost defences, was still held 
by the mutineers. Thirty-seven guns had already 
fallen into the victors’ hands, aiid, amidst tlie 
genci’al exhaustion, few doubted that the end 
would cap the beginning. But the beginning had 
cost AVilson very dear. Out of some six thousand 
British-Indian troo])S engaged, eleven hundred 
and seventy in all Avere hurt, and of that large 
total eight oflicei'S, t.wo hundred and (ughty men 
lay dead on the field. 

Next morning the strife Avas renewed. Mortars 
were brought, u]) to shell the city and the gi'cat. 
palace: fronitlu' cfdlegc! gardens a battery opcaied 
on the latter building and the Seliinglmr, Avhieh 
retorted fiercely all that day. A biA'ach Avas made 
in the magazine, scA’cral houses Avere cai'ried by 
storm or mining, and the lino of attack was cA'cry- 
Avhere strengthened or]nished forward. Early on 
the Ifith Longfield’s brigade stormed thi' maga- 
zine, and thus placed at Wilson’s disposal a 
hundred and seA'enty guns, mostly of great size. 
About the same time thcAvholc Kisscng'unj subui-b 
was found empty, saving a few guns Avhich the 
rebels had left behind them. Bal ing the nexttAVO 
days a lino of- adA'anced piosts connected tlio 
magazine on the left with the C’abul gate, which 
still formed the end of the British ritrht. d'hus 
strengthened, the troops ])ushed steadily forwm-d 
to the palace and the Chandnic Chowk, in spit,o 
of incessant firing from batteiies in front of them. 
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from liousctops and windows on oitlior side. 
Moauwliilc on tlio ])alacc iiml the rest of the town 
a great many mortal's, moslly from the magazine, 
kept shoAvering a hail so deadly, that only the 
Ixddest of tlu^ rebels cared eix'loug to hold their 
ground. Tlie rest Avero soon crowding out of the 
southern gates into the open country beyond, 
Avliither most of tlm ])eaccful citizens had already 
taken their flight. Only a few dui'st ventm’o east- 
wai'd OA'er the bi'idge of boats, SAvept as it was by 
the firii of liritish guns. 

The del’ence imU-ed grt'AA' daily, hourly, Aveaker. 
On the cA'cning of the 19th the Ihu'n bastion aa'us 
at length cariit,'*! by surju'ise. ilavly next morn- 
ing the Lahori' gate and the Garstin bastion fell 
into liritish hands. llodson’s cavalry, going 
round by tlie Eedghur, pounced on the plundei' of 
a large empty camp outside tlu' Delhi gate, and 
pushing into the city, won their Avay Avithiu the 
fJuminii iMusjid a or a. foot-soltlior had 

coim^ ii|) to tlioir aid. At the same thno another 
hody of troops, avIio had been waitino; in the 
OhaiidTiio Cdiowk for the biirstini;* of the ])Owder- 
ba.gs laid beside the palace gate, found theinse1vc\'=5 
easy masters of a stronghold tenanted only hy a 
feAY fanatics and a nnmber of woiindt'd sepoys. 
Of course no (juarter was given to such as tln^sc 
by men whose hearts had long been S(nire<l to any 
touch of sympathy with the miird(u*ers, real oi’ 
supposed, of English women atid children. Their 
geuorars order was obeyeil to the last letter, witli 
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a sternness easier to justify tlian to condemn, yet 
with a mixture of mereyfarge enough to atone for 
all excesses on the other side. Wilson’s soldiers 
were still at least Englislimeii. They were ready 
to bayonet a wounded rebel ; but of the unarmed 
citizens who crossed their path, very few, if any, 
were murdei’od in cold blood. Some of the natives 
might cut the throats of their wives or daughters, 
to foi'cstall the cruelties natural enough in Eastern 
conquerors ; but it is only fair to say that not one 
child or woman, even in the hottest of that week’s 
fighting, fell by the Avanton hand of a British 
soldiei'. Amidst dark scenes of caraiagi', jihmder, 
drunkenness, consequent on the storming of a city 
filled with mutineers, their spoils, and the goods 
of Avealthy tradesmen, this gleam of saving light 
smil(^ out like a happy sunset over a. sboi’iii- 
clouded sea. 

Thus on the 20th of Sejitember 1857, after si.x 
days’ close fighting, was the great stronghold of 
rebellion fairly and finally Avon. The beautiful 
DcAvan-i-Khas, the marble hall of audience, Avhere 
in the prime of Delhi’s glory had stood the peacock 
thione of her Mogul emperors, became thencefoith 
the head-quarters of that noble army whoso toils, 
achievements, sufferings, through more than three 
months of endless warfare at the Avorst time of 
the year, form one of the most splendid passages 
in the history not of one nation, but of the world. 
Besieged themselves at first instead of besieging, 
victo\dous in tliiity fights agamst numbers often 
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ton times tlioir own, Wilson’s wari’iors had crowned 
their long ordeal of work, watching, manly en- 
rance, by planting batteries within grapeshot of 
Avell-nianned, heavy-armed defences, by scaling in 
broad daylight walls twenty-four feet high, and 
clearing out a numerous, a reluctant foe in six 
days from a town whore every street, almost 
every building, had to bo won by fair fighting or 
steady toil. To the amazement glad or regretful 
of all Ihirope, they had accompli,shed a feat of arms 
unmatched on the Avhole by any like achievement 
of historic times, a feat which even they who had 
talked most glibly of making short work with 
Delhi were now among the first to deck Avith the 
homage of unstinted jiraise. Nor in proclaiming 
the fulness of his admiration for the A’ictors in a 
sti’uggle once too lightly rated, did Lord Canning 
forgot to mark how crushing a defeat the rebels 
had undergone on their OAvm ground of A^antage, 
at the hands of an aimy collected I’rom one small 
part of India, “ before a single soldier of the many 
thousands Avho are hastening from England to 
uphold the supremacy of the British power, has 
set foot on these shores,” and even “ before the 
support of those battalions which have been col- 
lected in Bengal from the forces of the Qneen in 
China, and in her Majesty’s eastern colonies, could 
reach Major-General Wilson’s army.” 

A result so glorious could not fail to have been 
dearly bought. Besides many hundreds dead or 
badly disabled through disease, ten hundred and 
ir. 7 
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twelve men and officers died of wounds between 
the 30tU of May and the 20tli of Septoinbor, wldle 
the return of wounded and missing mounted up to 
two tliousand oiglit Imndred and twenty-fivo. Of 
the wliole three thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
sei en dead or disabled by wounds, not less than 
sixtcsen luindrc'd and seventy-four wore struck 
between the 8tli of He])teiuber and the day oi 
Wilson’s entry into the palace. In some regi- 
ments, notably in the OOth rifles, the Sirmoor 
(iihoorkas, and the Guidos, the loss from fighting 
alone Avas more than half their entire strength. 
More than tAA^o-thirds of the engineer officers were 
killed or wounded in tin' performance of duties 
always haial and mostly dangerous. The artillery 
also Avere heavy losers, and the two fusilier regi- 
ments came not far behind the S]iocial guardians 
of the lidge. Of the enemy’s loss in men, no 
reckoning Avas e\’er atteinjited ; but more than 
three hundred guns and mortars fell into the 
conquerors’ hands, and dead se])oys lay in heaps 
all about the captured city. 

Still the cup of vengeance Avas not (pxite full. 
Delhi’s aged king, a virtual if passive traitor, his 
sous the leaders of the mutiny, had fled betimes 
with many followers to a palace some miles away, 
neai‘ the tapering tower of the Kootab. On the 
21st Ilodson was alloAved to go in quest of the 
older runaway. Accompanied by fifty of bis OAvn 
troopers, ho had to wait for two hours by the lofty 
gateAvay of Hiimayoon’s tomb, Avhile the king 
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with some of his household was pondering on the 
message brought him from General Wilson. At 
length the discussion ended ; the royal palanquins, 
followed for some way by a long train of scowling 
natives, set forth under Ilodson’s escort; and in 
due time the king, his favourite (]ueon, and her 
young son, Juinma Bakht, were lodged close 
ju'isoners in their former home. Early the next 
morning, Hodson with a hundred of his troopers 
paid another visit toHumayoon’s tomb. Two sons 
and a grandson of the captive king were seized 
and borne away amidst the murmurs of a sullenly 
yielding crowd. Inside the courts of the great 
building was another croAvd of armed retainers 
Avho might have niatle short work of their bold 
pursuers. But Hodson the all-daring rode in 
among them Avith a few score of his men. CoAV'ed 
by his sudden apjiearancc, misled perhaps by 
the very boldness of his proceedings, they ([uietly 
obeyed his oi’dor to yield up their arms. After a. 
Avhile he rode aAvay to look after his new captfres. 
Not far from the city-gate, Hodson found tlieir 
caniago with its small escoi't surrounded b\^ a dense 
cloud of loAvcring faces and mischief-boding forms. 
Hashing at once into their midst, he told the mob 
in fcAV but clear words, “ how these were the men 
A\dio had not only rebelled against the government, 
but had ordered and AAutnessed the massacre and 
shameful exposure of innocent women and chil- 
dren.” Then suddenly turning on the princes, he 
shot them dead in quick succession. “ W ell done, ’ ’ 
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and “ God is great,” was tlic answer that broke 
from a multitmie of lips. Slowly but quietly the 
CT'owd melted away. The dead bodies, stri]>ped 
of their princely garmeuts, were brought to the 
Kotwiili, wliere for three days they were laid out 
to ])ublio gaze, on the very sjiot whore the blood 
of tlioir murdcT'ed victims still dyed the polished 
plaster of the floor. 

Oil the 21th a strong flying column was led 
forth by C-oloiiel Greathed of the 8th foot, in fur- 
therance of the advantages already won over the 
great rebellion. A few days later the conqueror 
of Delhi had to try and reci'uit iu the Himalayas 
the health so wofully shattered during the siege. 
A grateful nation rewarded the lieutenant-colonel 
of Bengal artillery with abaronc-tcy and a knight- 
commandership ; his oflicial masters, the Dast- 
Jndia (Jompany, voted him a pension of a thou- 
sand a year. A handsome ])ension was also 
granted to the Avidowed mother of General 
Nicholson, and the emjity honour of a kn ight- 
commandoi ship was paid to the memory of her 
dead hero. To other officers roAvards Avere given 
befitting their rank and serAuces ; but neither 
Home nor Salkeld lived to Avoar the Victoria Cross 
which tliey^ if any, had richly earned. Every man 
of whatever rank in Wilson’s army was alloAved 
to reckon another A^ear’s service in the field on 
account of his services before Delhi. Twelve 
months’ batta paid doAvn at once reconciled the 
troops to waiting a fair time for so much of the Delhi 
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prize as might remain for general distribution, chap. vi. 
after Sikljs, camp-followers, and other harpies a.d. i857. 
liad cari'ied off tlieii’ own preliminary shares. 

To name all who had done special service to Tribute to Sir 

John Law- 

their country during this great siege were a boot- reuce. 
less task. One name, however, must never be 
forgotten Avhile Knglishraen remember Delhi. To 
John Lawrence, by the couema'ent vote of Wilson’s 
ollicers, of Wilson liirnself, of the Governor- 
Geueral, oF the Court of Directors, of every Eng- 
lishman almost in U])per India, was assigned the 
place of honour as “ saviour of India,” as the main 
author of Wilson’s trimn])!!, as the man to whom, 

“mom than to any other, more than to thousands of 
others, was owing the compiest of Delhi and the 
safety of the Avhole Noiih-west.” * For such a 
service the dignity of a Knight Grand Cross of 
the Bath seemed but a nominal reward, a mere 
foreshadowing of higher honours in the futm-e. 

Nor did his afttn preferment to a baronetcy come 
much nearc'r the mark of a fair national tribute to 
the worth so loudly attested on every side. To a 
man liow'eveT' of Hir John’s moderate Avishes, the 
pension granted by the India House might seem 
a fit provision for the needs of a gi*owing family 
and a possible future. Meanwhile his years of 
public usefulness Avei'o far from over, and in the 
fiJness of time the ercAvhile ruler of the Punjab 

* Seo Lord Canning’a General Orders, Sir A. Wilson’s 
Despat cli, Captain Norman’s Kecord of the Siege, Mr. Mangles' 

Siteecli at Haileybury, 
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was to excliaiige liis modest duties in the home 
council for tliat highest post of Governor-Greneral, 
which no member of the Company’s service, not 
even Lord Metcalfe, had in the jiresent century 
been allowed by an English government to 
retain. 
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CIIAPTEIi VII. 

With the fall of .Delhi aiid the first relief of 
Ijuekiiow el(.ises the _<>Teaiest act of the di-ama 
which opened with the second year of Ijord 
Caiinino-’s rule. The JU'ck of tlu; i-c'bellion is 
ah'cady hi’oken. Other fi(>'lits have yet to 1 hi 
recoi'detl ; other etforts will yet ho made to check 
the victorions march of tlio British arms. All 
Oudh and Eohilknnd still teem with o])eii insur- 
rection ; anarchy still runs riot in the JMorth- 
westei’n Provinces ; in Gwalior a mutinous 
soldiery are treating’ their noble young sovei’eign 
Avith a STillen deference that- may at any moment, 
ripen into headlong revolt. All through Central 
India, 1‘rom the Canges to the borders of Sinde, 
from the hill-tracts of the Nerbiuida u]) to the 
])lains of the JiOwer Sutlej, rebellion still breaks 
out in iitful tlaslu's, or smoidders on beneath the 
weight not seldom overtrit'd of British watcliful- 
ncss and Britisb pluck. The Dina])Oor mutineers 
and other followers of Koer Singh are a daily 
terror to the ill-guarded dwelleJ’S in the province 
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CHAP. VII. of Baliar, now pin cod uiidor tlic temporary rule of 
A.0. 1857. J\Ir. Jolm Grant, la Bential rro])or mntineers are 
plnnderiuo-, ing, flcdiig by turns, according 

as events favour or frown upon tliem. Assam 
itsdf lias barely OhCaped tlie hazards of an out- 
break: planned between a local chief and the 
sepoys of a local ri'giment, but forestalled by the 
timely appearance of a hundred sailors ■\\’ith two 
guns. In short, from Jlelhi and IMcei’ut down io 
the neighbourhood of Calcutta, there is yet but 
little safety' for the lives of stray Christians or 
the goods of jieaceful natives outside the great 
stations covering the main lines of road. 

For all that however the end is drawing near, 
the tide of insurrection is running down ajiace. 
All througli ITjiper India Englishmen know that 
to all appearance the day' is theirs. The Googaira 
outbreak once settled, there is quiet throughout 
the Funjab. Sinde, threatened now and again 
with stirrings of si sepoy mutiny, owes its freedom 
from outward disorder, partly to the sounder dis- 
cipline, the more mixed composition of its native 
army, partly ahso to the wise control of statesmen 
like Bai'tle Frere and otticers liki; General Jacob. 
In Bombay presidency the ])lots of sepoys at 
Kohqiorc and Bel gaum, of Mahoraedan priests 
at Poonah, of discrowned yjrinccs and their friends 
at Sattarah, have been forestalled or crushed by 
the timely action of Lord Falkland’s goverpment ; 
and a small but clTicicnt army is already gathering 
for a march through Central India, in aid of Bir 
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Colin Campbell. In Madras tlie misconduct of 
one regiment, tlie 8tli cavalry, brings out in 
clcai'or relief tiie unsluiken loyalty of all the rest. 
Tlie Ni/am’s dominions, so long a hotbed of 
anareby and armed strife, present a cheering 
example of the jiower which two or three leading 
minds may wi<'ld in critical moments over a txir- 
bulent soldieiy and a disaflected people. Thanks 
mainly to the steadfast courage of the llesident 
General Fi’aser, to the wise forecasting loyalty of 
Salar Jung, the jSii/ain’s chief minister, nothing 
worse than a ]aissing mutiny in July at Anrung- 
abad, and a bootless attack of armed Rohillas on 
the l»('sid('ncy, mars the general peacefulness of a 
realm whose active mimity would have raised all 
Southern India against the Hritish rule. 

New actors also are coming on the stage. As 
Bliicher’s Ibaissians follow<'d iip the victory won 
by Ib-itish stubbornness, so fresh troops from 
England are at last beginning to strengthen the 
hands of their long battling comrades. It is no 
longer a struggle between a handful of hard- 
pressed victors and a host of dit'eated, but still 
recalcitrant foes. Troops from England, so long 
exj)ccteil, so slow as it seemed in coming, are 
landing almost daily in Calcutta and frccpiently in 
Bombay. Batches of soldiers fresh from their 
long voyage, and eager to smite down their 
several scores of accursed Pandies, are streaming 
uj) the Ganges and the great Trunk Road, to 
the joy of their countrymen everywhere, to the 
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amazement glad or sorrowful of tlie many natives 
who have come to disholicvo in the ap])roach of 
succours so uuaccountably delayed. The never- 
ending, if sometimes scanty flow of white faces 
from Calcutta towards Cuwnpore convinces alike 
the loyal and the disaffected hoiv firmly England 
is bent on roslioring her olden sway. Heaven 
itself is fighting against the rebels. Popular 
suj)erstition, under the spell of a great fear, points 
to the sturdy forms of these new-comers, and 
mistakes them for the avenging ghosts of men 
and women slain by the mutineers. Great too 
is the awe that falls on every neighbourhood 
through Avhich Captain Peel, his seamen, and tlieir 
heavy howitzers, have passed on their u])ward 
journey. Other troops, eliiefly native, from 
Madras, I^epal, Bombay, are alreaily shaj-ing the 
dangers or furthering tlio success of their com- 
rades in Northern and Central India. 

The rebels, on their side, are losing heart with 
the loss of st rength. Om^ great stronghold taken 
from them, another hold out trium])hanfly in the 
teeth of an armed nation, their forci'S acting 
without eoncei’t, almost without leaders, their 
om])cror a close captive in a cornej' of his own 
[jalace, his family dead, scattered, oi‘ in bondage, 
their oivu countrymen everywhere falling away 
from them, they find themselves IcTt to deal with 
the unbroken might of a race too fearfully wronged 
in their finest feelings to dream as yet of taking 
other than a stern, a sweeping revenge. In 
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Oudh alone, where the rebellion was first con- 
certed, is its power for resistance at all great. 
Elsewhere nothing remains but the wrecks of 
past explosion or the signs of impending failure. 
The Gwalior contingent takes the field too late 
for the ends of rebellion. Every now and then 
some fresh plot takes wind, some fresh rising 
happens in a district lutherto undisturbed, perhaps 
in a place already isolated from rebel influences. 
Once and again some bootless murder, as of 
Major Burton and his two sons by the troops of 
the loyal Khotah chief, evokes fresh cries for 
vengeance on the whole race of blood-loving 
cowards. Erelong a Tantia To]iie will oven try 
hard to rally the last wrecks of a great revolt 
round a leadei- not all unworthy of the name. 
Biit these arc onlj’ tin* last flickerings of a flame 
already ovev])owercd. For the ])rcseut good of 
England, for the ultimate weal, let ns hope, of 
India herselC, it seems ordained that a cause 
founded in dirt* treachery atid built u]) with whole- 
sale murder shall for once be signally defeated, 
that v/.s- cnjtxilt (•-.rpn-x shall once more rage in vain 
against the gi’anite of a proud, self- trusting' 
energy, hardened by a keen sense of unmerited 
suffering, of kindness ill repaid, of the triumph 
ultimately due to the less guilty side. 

To go minutely into the historic bye-play of 
the weeks preceding and following fho fall of 
Delhi wei'e a thankless effort alike foi' reader 
a-nd historian. A few only of the more telling 
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CHAr. Yii. incidents need be recorded here. On the 9th of 
A.D. 1S57. September A_"r;i and tlie Noith-wcstern Ih'ovinces 
lost the services of the Uoiiourablo John ('olvin, 
whoso healtli long undermined by the cares of a 
time so stormy gave way at last to an attack of 
dysentery. Less brilliant than Mi*. Thomason, 
the whilom private secretary lo Tjord Auckland 
liad done much, as goveiaior of the North-west, 
to verify the good ojhnion conceived by Lord 
Dallionsie of the sometime commissioner for the 
Tenasserim ])rovinces. Under his administration 
some marked amendments took place in the 
processes of criminal law, in the general efliciency 
of judges, police, and other officers, in the cha- 
racter and working of the village schools. Up- 
right, sensible, hardworking, slow of speech, and 
reserved in manner, “King John,” as they who 
knew him least were ivont to call him, ivonld 
have won a higher place among British-lndian 
statesmen, but for the trying events which over- 
taxed his mental no less lhan his bodily powers. 
It was no fault of his, however great a misfortune 
both for himself and others, that talents excel- 
lently suited to a time of jicace entirely failed, in 
the midst of unwontod troubles, to carry a biu’den 
for which sti'ength and energy of the highest 
order were specially needed. AU that a zealous 
officer of fair abilities and ripe experience could 
do at such a crisis, John Colvin certainly did ; 
and many of his countrymen shared the grief 
expi-essed by Lord Canning for the untimely 
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death of “ one of the most distinguished among 
the servants of the East- India Com])any.” 

Pending the arrival of C'olonel Eraser, the dead 
man’s place was filled by Mr. Pcade. AVliile tlie 
fight was raging round Delhi, for many days even 
after Delhi’s fall, the inmates of Agra fort were 
following with anxious eyes the movements of 
hostile troops between Gwalior and Dholpore. 
At the latter ])lace, about thirty miles aAvay on 
the British side of the Chumbal, lay several 
thousand mutineers from Indore, strengthened 
by a body of soldiers who had been coaxc'd into 
joining them on their departure from Gwalior. 
In Sindiah’s own capital the mutinous con- 
tingent seemed ripe at any moment to cross 
the Ghnmbal, do what the Maharajah might to 
keep them back, llajipily for some while longer 
they mad(' no forward movement. But the 
Indore rebels, having idled awaiy their chance 
of annoying the troops before Delhi, began to 
threaten Agra just as Brigadiei’ Greathed’s flying 
column was come within aiding distance of that 
yilace. This column, about t hree thousand strong, 
had in Gvelve days swept clear of armed bands 
the country between Delhi and Aliglmr, beating 
the rebels soundly in two or three fights, taking 
many guns and much plunder, burning unfriendly 
villages, and shattering at Malagliur the short- 
lived royalty of the rebel "VVallidad Khan. The 
Gth of October saw' fresh slaughter of I'ebel 
troops at Akrabad. On the 9th Greathed was at 
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Ilattras, speeding as lie thought towards Cawn- 
pore, wlien an urgent mc'ssage from Agra turned 
his steps thitherward in eager haste. A forced 
inarch of forty miles in twenl j-eight hours brought 
his troops into camp on the Agra paradc-gi-ouud 
soon after sunrise of the 10th. 

Erelong the baggage was slroaming into camp, 
the m('n iverc pitching their tents for a few hours’ 
rest many of tlu'ir oflicei’S had ridden away 
towards the fort on leave warranted by the lu'ws 
obtained fiom the Agra officials. Huddeuly, from 
the fields of tall niai/.e on their front and right a 
fire of roundshot open(‘d on Greathed’s scattered 
soldiers. The sounds of musketry and the 
swift train}) of charging horse soon |jroved how 
thoroughly the Agra officials had beem taken in. 
Instead oi‘ being ten miles aivay, the l)hol})oro 
insurgents were jiouring into the British cam]). 
Taken by surprise, Avitli the enemy's troo])ers 
close n])on them, amidst a Avild i-ush of camp- 
followers and baggage toAvai-ds the fort-road, 
Greathed’s men had but a few moments to don 
their accontj-ements, spring into their saddlcts, fix 
their bayonets, stand by their guns. But those 
few moments Avere enough. The British guns 
AAmro soon playing Avith their usual etfect, the 
Punjab cavalry and the 0th lancers made short 
Avorlc of the rebel horse, scattei’ing them in some 
s})lcndid charges, and taking several guns at the 
fii’st onset. The skii’mishers of the 8th foot and 
4th Punjab infantry worked well. In spite of a 
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stroDg resistance, the enemy numbering perhaps 
seven Ibousaml were driven baclc from village to 
village by the advancing Britisli line, now 
strengthened by the Agra battery and six com- 
[lauies of tlie 3rd Muro])ea.ns. Gun after gun was 
taken, and presently the rebel camp. Here after 
a five-mile chase were halted the British infantry. 
Bor yet five miles, up to the Karie T^uddie, the 
cavalry iind horse-artillery ke,j)t up a keen, a 
murderous pursuit. By the time the surviving 
rebels had got aei’oss the stream, they had left 
behind them all tlieir twelve guns, their camp- 
stores, and at least five hundred dead. But for 
the height of the standing crops their loss in men 
would have been very much greater. Their rout 
however was complete*, ;ind the cost t o the victoi's, 
tw(!lve killed, fifty-six wounded oi* missing, was 
com])arativc]y small. Of the whole loss nearly 
a third was borne by the 9th lancers. The 
thoroughness of the victory was mainly due to 
Golonel Cotton, commandant of Agra, who came 
u}) dining the fight and himself ordered the final 
pursuit. That night Greathed’s column, of whose 
excellent conduct their bi*avo ymnng leader found 
it “ impossible tn say too much,” took out its 
hard-won rest in the ca])tm'od camp. About a 
foitnight later, one remnant of the beaten force 
got finally scattered at Futtiporc-Sikiie by a few 
hundred of Cotton’s soldiers. 

Agi’a for the time thus frecil from danger, 
Greathed resumed his mai'ch upon Cawnpore. 
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On the lOtli of October, under its new commander 
Brigadier Hope Grant, the flying eolumn entered 
Mainpoorio, ^^dKmce its rebellious rajali bad fled, 
tbc day befoTO. His })roperty in guns and 
treasure Tiras seized and on the morrow his fort 
blown up. A flnr more marches, some of more 
than twentj’^ miles, one of them marked by a 
dashing fight of guns and cavalry near Ivanonj, 
brought Gi’aiit’s men with very little loss by the 
20th into Cawnpore. 

Meanwhile another band of Delhi heroes was 
employed under Brigadier Showers in trampling 
out rebellion ncari'r Delhi. Darting to and fro, 
now in chase of flying rcl)ols, now in hopes of 
settling a troubled district or seizing a well- 
fuiTiishcd fort, this column in the course of a 
month got through a good deal of useful, if not 
very glorious work. Four or five forts, tliose of 
Kanoud and Jhajjar especially strong and w(‘ll 
stored, some sixty guns, seven or eight lacs of 
rupees, and plenty of other prize, fell into the 
brigadier’s hands. Hodson and his active troopers 
gave no rest to the disaffected, seemed to show 
themselves in many places at once. The lords of 
Jhajjar, Goorgaon and Balabghur, were sent off 
prisoners to Delhi, there to bo tried and punished 
or'pardoned for acts of undoubted, if not always 
deliberate, treason. Some weeks later, a smaller 
force, under Colonel Gerrard, beat up fresh bodies 
of rebels in the Jhajjar district. Behind the 
man of war came up everywhere the civil officer, 
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to plead tlie interests of peace and order, to 
roscuo villages from untimely burning, ]iossil)lc 
cidprits from too sweeping a doom ; to count up 
the crops that still in most places promisc'd the 
revenue a fair percentage; to piece together oiit 
of the wrecks* of past explosions somclhiug like a 
fair show of reascendant law. 

From Delhi westward to the i^iitloj General 
Cortlandt, comrade in former years of Major 
Fdwardes, still witli a few troops maintained the 
government of his English masters. In llajpoo- 
tana Colonel Lawrence’s failures at Awah and 
elsewhere during September were set off by 
Colonel Jackson’s defeat of a j-cbel rajah not far 
from Nusseerabad, anil a few weeks later by a 
brilliant victory won near Neemuch by a handful 
of Bombay troops over tho Muudisore mutineers. 
Bewail, to the south-west of Allahabad, after a 
fierce effort to shake otF tho stubborn Cajitain 
Osborne, was aived into good behaviour by tho 
timely arrival of troops from Atii'zaporc. From 
Bewail towaixls Bombay the road through Jubbal- 
poro and Saugur was barely kept open in Sep- 
tember and October by Major Erskine’s Madras 
troops and the loyal 31st native infantry under 
the orders of Colonel Sage. Further westward 
at Dhar, near Indore, some thi*eo thousand mixed 
troops of the Malwa field-force, under Brigadiei’ 
Htuart., drove a strong force of rebels before them 
on the 22nd of October A\dth the loss of sovei’al 
guns, and after a few days’ shelling found them- 
II. r 
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se'lv("s, on tlu' 1st of JN^ovonibcr, masters of the 
liinely-a'oaiHloiii'd fort. I’lv.'-h succc'sses, in Avliicli 
iho IJydraba'.i lior.so and ilie 1 ttli dmgoons 

cut U}) iiuiiiy luiiulrods of llio lMelnd])orc iiiiiti- 
nc'ers, jtini'bod ^Hunt’s ■vrelcomo progress towards 
JS'ooiinicli. • 

Far aw.-i} to tlic east, near Aziuiglnir, on the 
20th of tSepu.*i!jii(‘r, ;d)ont twelve luindred troo])s, 
mostly JV('p;)]?se (diot laid been led by 

t-aptain lloilrati and tlie brave planter Venables 
against a large body of Oudb insurgents. In a 
dasliing ebai'ge, rtnvarded by the ea]»turc‘ of three 
gnns, nuicli e.anip-L'tjuijtage, and by tlio titter 
scattering of a tvv.l]-]ui'dshed Ibe, Sb.tinsliero 
Singli and Isis sturdy Nepalese jn-csved once for all 
to tlieir dotiitting allies, that ev( n tmder llseir 
own ofiieers the half-di.'Ci])]!ned hill-soldiers of 
Nepal could follow tt]) a long march by a scries of 
swift yet skilful movements over unsiccnstomed 
ground. After this any furtlior slowness in 
tleveloping the manifest usefulness of Jung Balia- 
door’s active little warriors would Isecomc, its 
Mr. John Grant pLiiuly hinted, inexcusable. 

Not less brilliiint was tltc onset led by Major 
Fnglisli, coinn landing the left wing of the 5ord 
loot and a few score Sikhs, on Ike llainghur 
mutineers, who sifter several wesu-y raarelics were 
overtaken on the 2nd of Octoher at Chuttrsi, a 
town nesirly Ibrty miles north-Avest of llazaribagh. 
With a boldness ncA^er snrpsAsscd, the assailants 
at the right moment raced all together, recon- 
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iioli-riiij:!;* ]>arty, skirniinlions su])poi*tH^ on two 
g’iins wlilcl] liial ti*oul)Io(l Avilliout (leljiyiny' tlioir 
adviMico. Sfoppino’ I o take ]>r('n tli afior wiiinini^ 
tlio o-iins, t!»oy the enemy boarmo^ down with 
Iavo fre>.h i^fsins and niidiminished nninixM'.s on 
their Iront^ nnd rie;ht. Unt tlie tAVoldld ])eril 
ov('reomo. Anollun' liyIUniny* riisli 
(tarri(Hl t!u' little force into the relx'l cam]). Li 
anotlun* inonuaU- th(' Hyin^j;* cm iny Irid l^^ft behind 
thmn ibrly (hnul, (bur six-poundcr eyuns v, Wli all 
(hear birnil-iire, ten eleplia.ut s, sixty oi'dnmice 
l)ullock<, a. laryc' nunilxa* t)f cai'Is, much 

ammunition, and fifiy tlioncnid ]*a])e.'s. Thn 
victory howevc'r coidd not Ix' l)on;ybt ibr less tlian 
six Jtien skiin an<l lifty wa)undod. 

A month later, on the 1st of Xoviunber, n 
smalh'r po^rlion of the loot, a hundrcHl of 

lli(^ Odrd {but, a. depot conpriny, one of r-a]>])ers, 
with tavo nine-poundm* nuns and part* of Captain 
IVad’s naval brigade, whieli at len^tli had i;T>t so 
far on its iqnvard Avay, the wlioh^ ibi'ce about Hve 
hnndrf'd sti'onc>’, wore liiirled by Colonel l\)\A^ell 
a.gainst the Dinapore nnitiueers strongly ])Osted 
with tliree guns at Kajwali, a few marches above 
ruttch])ore. 

After a* smart brush which cost the livc'S of 
Colonel Powell and tw(mty-six of Ijis men. 
Captain Peel had the jdeasnre of r('[)orting‘ a 
victory of his OAvn winning, wliicli only the wcari- 
iu‘ss ofliis troops disabled him from following up. 
Two of the guns however were taken, the camp 
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destroyed, and tlie enemy foT- a time debarred 
from furtlier miseliief. 

November indeed was a month of nnwontod 
stir, of memorable events for India. The troops 
from England, sent round by the Capo from a fear 
perhaps well founded touching the perilous heats 
of the lied Sea, were at length pouring by 
thousands into Calcutta after a voyage unusually 
slowV* Their help was needed in many ])laeeiS, 
but most of them lu^ld their waiy towards Clawni- 
pore, the central starting-point of the next cam- 
paign, whose goal wms im'ant to be the concpiest- 
of Lucknow. AVhilo some good judges wmro 
calling for a ])rcliminary concpiest of liohilknnd, 
others for an advance into Oudh l)y the waiy of 
Benares, Sij* Colin Campbell se(mi(al resolute to 
leave all else inisettled, in order that om^ sure 
sw'eeping blow might in due time be struck at the 
last great sti'onghold of armed rebellion. As a 
first stop to that end ho ordered the assembling 
at (lawnpore of ti'oops sufficient to i-eliev*', to 
bring away the long ]tent-up garrison of Lucknow 
llesidency. By the 3()th of October Hope Grant’s 
column, scarce rested from its late spell of work, 
was across tlio Ganges on its way to the AJini]- 
Bagh, where a few hxmdred of Outram’s force lay 
besieged and isolatcnl from tlie main garrison ever 
since the glorious 25th of September. 

* Tliey were sent in hired sa'ling-shi])s — not, as they should 
Lave gone, in the groat steam-ships ol‘ the Royal Navy. Hence 
the worst part of the delay. 
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On tlje 9tli of November Sir Colin himself, chap, vii 
who had but just reached Cawnpore, set off to a.d. 1857. 
join Grant, thou iiostcd a few mile.s shoi*t of WrCoiin 

^ ’ I ^ Canjpbell s 

Alurn-Bndj. By the 12tli ho was ready to begin advance on 

, ^ on Lucknow. 

Avork with o\"er four thousand jncji of all arms 
and thii’ty gams. It was not too soon to tliink of 
moving, for Outram’s gai'rison were laming short 
of food, and the Gwalior contingent, having finally 
bi'oken loose on the lol.h of October were already 
within threatening neighboinliood to Cawnpore. 

An (;asy march brought Campbell into the Ahim- 
llagh. After a day S])ent in changing the ganason 
t>f that place and blowijig up a neighbouring foi’t, 
the troo})S began their movement u])on the city 
it self. 

Instead of following the road taken by IIa,ve- Attack on ti.o 

‘ ^ * Sikaiidar- 

lock, Sir Colin pi'eferred advancing slowly but Uagh. 
surely by the south-eastern suburb, s of the city. 

A running tight of two hours left him master of 
tlu' ])ark and palace of T)il-Jvliooshah (or Hearts’ 

Delight) and the Maiiiiiicre College. Planted 
firmly on the canal which there enters the 
Goomlie, Colonel Hope’s brigade flanked by 
Hourchier’s battery mul two of Peel’s 2 l-pounders 
defied all cffoi ts of the ciumiy to regain their lo.st 
ground. A day’s halt in the pleasui’c-gardeiis of 
Dil-Khooshiih xishered in a day of hard fighting 
about the Sikandar-Bagh, a strong w'alled S({uare, 
that frowned across the canal from its numberless 
loopholes pierced in the thick masonry of sides 
each a hundred and twenty yards long. Some 
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two tlioiisancl picked rebels lay witliin its for- 
midable circuit. A luindred yards to one side of 
it stood a village also loojilioled and full of 
musketeers. Fui'thcr aivay was a range of 
fortified baiTacks. Against tliis strong ]iosition 
Sir Colin bad to lead his men. While Blunt’s 
G-])ounders galloped through a hail of fire from 
village and walled garden to open the battle 
within easy range of the hitter, Tlo[)e’s infantry 
brigade dashed forward, carrit'd the village with a 
headlong rush, and then turned all its fire on the 
Sikandar-Bagh, By that time two of Travers’s 
18-poundei‘S had begun to ])lay their part in the 
attack. Breloug conpianies of the 5;>rd foot and 
the fi.’lrd Highlanders, aided by two of Blunt’s 
guns, pushed back a. largi' body of rebels fronting 
their left, cleared them out of the barracks, which 
at once became a new base of attack, and followed 
them in skirmishing ordi'r over the jilain. 

Still the fight roared fiercidy around the 
Sikandai'-Bagh. At length, at the end of an hour 
and a half, a small bi-each shovving itself in the 
massive wall, a ])art of Hope’s brigade rushed 
forward to storm the place. Some ntixiid troops 
under Major Barnston moved in supjioi't. d’he 
sight, as Avitnessed by Sir Colin himself, Avas 
magnificent. Sikhs and English, veterans and 
recruits, vied Avith each other in surmounting all 
obstacles, in disabling all Avho opposed them. 
Once inside the enclosiu'c, they let their bayonets 
drink deeji of I’oorbeah blood. Like cats hunted 
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down by trained bulldogs, tlie rebels died bard liy 
the bands of men still maddened with tbe fearful 
memories of Caaviipore. More than two tbousand 
of tbeir corjises were afterwards carried out of that 
human slaughterhouse, in ghastly wutness to the 
hate-emboldened prowess of their foes. 

Tlie next point of attack, the Shah-Najif, Avas a 
domed mosque in a garden, surrounded by a loop- 
holed wall, and covered at the entrance by a mass 
of strong masonry. I'or three hours the British 
guns kept ])Ounding into the inner and outer Avails 
of this ncAV obstacle. Then the 04rd foot, sup- 
ported by IMajor Barnston’s conqianies, Avere let 
loose for the final assault. The outer AAmlls Avere 
soon carried, but the mosipie itself stood out 
defiant still. In another moment Peel’s daring 
sailors had come -u]) to theii* comrades’ help. 
(loAmri'd by a scathing fire from the Highlanders, 
they brought theii' lieavy guns Avithin a feAv yards 
of the building, as coolly as though they Avere 
laying their own beloved alongsidci an 

enemy’s frigate. A Ioav I'ounds opened a way for 
the stormei's, and that day’s Avoi'k A\ms fitly ended 
by the cjf^ture of the Shah-Najif. 

Two more fortified ])ost3 still parted bSir (lolin 
from his friends in the Resuh'ncy. One of these, 
the Mess-house, a largo building guarded by a 
loopholed Avail and a broad scarped ditch, was 
well pounded on the morroAV for seA'ci'al hours by 
Peel’s heavy giins. At three o’clock hoAvever 
this post too Avas carried AAoth a rush by a 
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Riorniiiif^ party from tlio 53rd and 90th foot and 
the troops Avliom Captain Gnise commanded in 
place of tlio wonnded liaraston. One more boot- 
less stand in the Moti Mahal or Pearl Palace, and 
then the Jjnehnow garrison, fresh from its own 
victorious onsets on the enemy’s rear, once more 
exchanged gi‘{!etings with tlio outer world. While 
the strife was yet raging, Ontram and Havelock 
rode up to congTatulatc tlieir deliverer on the 
thoroughness of his late aehievoimmts, in which 
the tried courage of British soldiers had been so 
ably seconded by the skilful strategy of their com- 
mander. Atter all that heavy tighfing against 
positions carefully fortified, manned by myriads 
of brave ti'oops. Sir (’olin’s admirers might ])oint 
with just pi‘ide to a batcher’s bill c>f a hundred 
and twenty-two killed, three hundred and foify- 
fivc wounded. Of the former number ten, of the 
latter thirty-three were ollieers. 

Among tliose who shared lai'goly by deeds or 
counsel in forwarding so great an issue, one name 
at least desmwes passing mention. It is that of 
Mr. ('avanagh, clerk in the (lompany’.s service at 
laickuow, who in the gnise of a native sAle out of 
tlu) Pcsidency on the 9th of Novemlx'r, bearing a 
letter and a hea]> of unwritten messages from 
Ontram to the Commaudei‘-in-Chief. After two 
days of perilous wandering through streets fidl of 
armed men, through a country bristling with rebel 
])ickef s, he and the friendly spy who guided him 
fell in, to their huge relief, with a Biatish outpost. 
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and were soon in close talk with Sir Colin Camp- 
bell. From Sir James Outram’s letter and Mi’. 
Cavanagli’s lips Campbell was enabled to gather 
much nseful knowledge tonching the best way of 
Avorking towards the beleaguered spot. By means 
of a semaphore he and Outram conld thenceforth 
exchange signals, infoi’ining each of the other’s 
plans and progress, so as to ensirre dne concert in 
the final struggle. 

But the fruits of victory were yet to reap. On 
the evening of the 17th of November the relievimr 
army found itself holding nearly all the river-side, 
from the Dil-KIiooshah up to the iron bridge 
beyond the Ih'sidency. The next day was spent in 
strengthening and com[)leting the chain of British 
])Osts, in driving back such bodies of the enemy as 
came Avithin tem])ting or annoying I’oach of British 
musket ry or sabres. That same evening, for so it 
Avas decreed by Sir Colin Caugibell, the sick and 
Avounded in the Lucknow garrison Avere quietly 
borne aAvay to the Bil-Khooshah. During the ItHli 
and 20th the Avomen, children, non-conibatants 
had to make the best of their AAUiy to the same 
guarded shelter, many trudging painfully on foot, 
others drawing sorry and uncertain hel[) from 
horses prone at freipient intervals to di’op down 
throLigli sheer exhaustion, or to stand doggedly 
still in places most exjiosed to the enemy’s tire. 
Here and there they had to run for their lives 
from a shower of grape or musketry : elscAvhere a 
block in the narrow road would keep them waiting 
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CHAP. VII- foi* long iiiiluites in woiTying snsponso : at no time 
A.iUss?. were the sounds of battle far from their jicril- 
shar])ened ears. A few hours’ halt intlie noisome 
neighbourhood of the Sikandar-Bagli strengthened 
llieni for the latter and less dangerous luilf of a 
journey which the darkness, the danger, the 
crowding, the many delays had combined to make 
unusually long. Aftei’ all their past suiferings 
howovei', in ,s])itc of tlieir burii'd dear ones, of the 
AvorJdly wealth they had been forced to h'ave 
behind them, their first night’s f|uiet sleep under 
the canvas roofs in the Dil-Kliooshah ivas an 
event to remember with special thank! uln ess in 
after years. 

One only of the women and two oi’thri'e of tlu'ir 
attendants were liurt on the way by hostile bulh't s. 
Meanwhile the rest of the gaiTison were busii'd 
iindoi' Outrum in making all ready for their own 
de])arture. Of the guns they had served so well, 
some were taken olT to camp, others burst on 
the spot. The oi'dnaucc' stores, the treasure, the 
remaining suiiplies of gTain, the state ]n'ison('i'S, 
were all (luictly cr.rried away, while the (uicmy’s 
attention was drawn elsewhither liy a steady 
cannonade on the Ivaiscr-Bagh and other adjacent 
posts. At length, on the night of the 22nd, 
silently and in ])erfect order, the last body of 
Outrara’s soldiers shipped forth from the lights 
and fires of the battered intrenchinent into the 
darkn(!ss of the long winding lane that still lay 
between them and cora[jarative safety. Camp- 
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bell luraself ridin^^ with Hope’s briji^ado covered cttai*. vir. 
tlic I’otreat fclnis proinisiiigly begun, erelong as a.o. isor. 
tn'iiinphantly aceonpdished. Not a Haw seems to 
liavo maiTod the issue of a movement demanding 
the liighest discipline on the part of the troops, 
the readiest co-o]ieration among their Iradej-s. 

Not a man was lost in that, momcntoiis night- 
march through the midst of forty or fifty thousand 
armed foe.s. One officer indeed, having somehow 
been overloohed, awoke to find himself all alone in 
the abandoned intrench ment. Wild withthe sudden 
horror of that discovery, he I’an from deserted 
post t(.) post ; then hardly knowing which way to 
turn, ran on raid on in a. whirl of all-mastering 
terror, until breathless and for the time bedazed, 
he caitK' up with a jiart of the British rearguard. 

By four on the morning of the 2dr(l, the last 
soldu'r had reached the Hil-Khooshah. Some houi’s 
afterwai'ds the enemy were still fh-ing away at the 
abandoned jiosts, and rejiairing the breaches which 
I’eeFs guns had made the day befori' in the 
Kaiser-Bagh. 

To each and all concerned in the varic'd move- o.inipi«ii’s 

T Ti • 1 1 -1 tribute t<» 

ments of that busy wt'ek ( ampliell Avitli free hand Uis officers aud 
dealt out thcjiraise so largely duo. Outram’s alilo 
strategy, Jlo])e (Iraiit’s unwearied diligeiiee, IVel’s 
hap]»y daring, the splendid rivalry of tlu* Bengal 
and royal artillery, the unflagging zeal of the 
officers ill the dth lanoei’s and the irregular horse, 
who “ wei’o mwei’ out of the saddle dui’ing all this 
lime,” receivc'd no heartier tribut e from Hir Oolin’s 
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pen than did the fiery courage of the troops that 
stormed the Sikandar-]3agh, the soldicr-liko 
watchfulness of Brigadier llussell’s column, and 
the unrivalled heroism of the whole force, Avhich 
for seven days had formed “ one outlying ])icket, 
never out of fia-e, and covering an immense extent 
of ground.” 

Adniirahle also in its own way had been the 
defence of the enlarged ])osition, as maintained by 
Ouh’am for two months Ix'tAveeu the first and the 
second relief of Jmeknow. The Avay in which a 
straggling ill-guarded line of gardens, courts, 
dwelling-houses, mixed u]i with the buildings of a 
hostile city, liad been held against a “ close and 
constant musket-fire from loo})holed walls and 
windows, often Avithin thirty yai’ds,” and a fitful 
fire of grape mid round-shot from guns mostly 
Avitliin point-blank range, was a marvel of sturdy 
soldiership and engineering skill. Such a game 
of mining and counter-mining coidd hardly be 
matched in the annals of modern Avar. Against 
twenty of the enemy’s mines tAventy-one shal'ts 
had been dug by Outram’s engiiK'ers. Of the 
former five only had been burst by the rebels 
themselves, and two of those had burst harm- 
lessly ; Avhilc of the others seven had been blown 
in, and the enemy driven out of seven more. 

As to the old garrison that fought and suffered 
under Colonel Inglis, all England rang Avith 
sym])athetic paeans, Avith heart-stirring anecdotes ; 
all Europe looked on with half-envious admiration 
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at tlic successful issue of a defence wliicli liOi’d 
Canning might ■well challenge the whole annals of 
war to outmatch foi* true heroism, a defence which 
Campbell himself called magnificent, and which 
in Outram’s plain-spoken avowal demanded the 
use of terms “ far moj’c laudatory,” if such were 
])ossihle, than those once ap])lied to the ‘ illustrious’ 
garrison of Jellalabad. To all engaged in it 
honours and I’ewards were meted out with no 
grudging hand. The son of Sir Henry Lawrence 
was made a Baronet. Inglis himself became 
Major-General Sii‘ John Tnglis of the Bath ; most 
ofliis otiieers were promoted, decorated, or publicly 
praised ; every man in tlu' garrison, soldier or 
civilian, Avas to i-eceive six months’ batta, or its 
supposed equivalent — not always perha]>s the true 
oni' — and more than otk' brave civilian like Mr. 
Cavanagh enjoyed the still rare honour of a 
Victoria Cross. Every British soldier was allowed 
to count a year’s added service in memory of 
Lucknow; the 32nd foot became light intiintry; 
a new regiment of Lucknow was formed out of 
the faithful remnants of the 13th, JBth, 71st 
native infantry ; on OAmry sepoy, officer or private, 
Avas bestowed the Indian Order of JMerit, with a 
promise of early promotion and leave to count 
three years of service, in return for a loyalty proof 
to all threats and bribes of his own countrymen, 
even his own kin. 

Nor were the heroes with wliom Havelock and 
Outran! clove their blood-strewn wav to the side 
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of tlicir li(4cagnovo(l country woineri, forgotten in 
tlio general awai’d. A kniglilliood uiu! baroiu'tcy 
for Havelock, ihc rank ol’knigiit’s lady fbi“ Neill’s 
widow, Avilli filling ])ensions i'or both, ]iro])ortional 
honours and iirefennents lo such oilicers as Myi'C, 
Napier, Lngard, Drasyer, Htisted, Avitli batla, prize- 
money, and so forllt lo the troops at’ large, attested 
the nationks gratitndi' Ibi* servicu'S far from c-asy lo 
oveiTUiO. For Outrani liiuiself, as well as many 
ol' his bravest subalterns, there remained yi't a 
long course of S[)]ondi<.l usefulness, to be crowned 
in due tinu* whit answering n-wards, of which 
mention Avill be made in tlu-ir projicr ])iaec. 

On one however of tlu' foi’eniost leaders in that 
glorious sti-uggle death, was already closing fast. 
Worn out with toil, ( xpomire, and conseipu'nt 
disease, 8i)‘ JFenry Havelock, on the 25th Novem- 
ber, brcatlied his last in the camp at Hil-Khoosliah. 
The sori'ow caused in India by the news of a 
death in some rcsjiccts so untimely^ was Aveak in 
compaiason Avith that felt by his countrymen at 
home, Avho had come to Avorship him as their 
ty]iical hero, clad not only in all the A'irtues of 
a Christian soldier, but in all the endoAvments 
CAmn of a great military chief. The Neills, the 
Nicholsons, the Oiitrams, all Avere eclipsed in the 
popular fancy by a commander Avho, hoAvever 
brave, highminded, saintlike, could hardly be said 
to come much nearer those others in true mili- 
tary greatness, than a good sergoant-major comes 
near to a skilful general. Even in point of true 
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Cliristian rioMeiicss, tlio commaiulor avIio displaced 
Neill may by some pc'Ojilo be beld inferioi* to ilu; 
cliict’ Avbo miglii iu bis iiirn have di.S])laccd Have- 
lock in tbe forenoon of bis brightest day. But 
there is no nec'd to push further a. conpiarison 
provoked by tbe undue borflage paid to one hero 
at tbe cost of yei. abler rivals. As one star in tbe 
glorious galaxy that lights n]> tbe tale ol' tbe 
Indian nuiliuies, the nanic of Henry Havi.'lock 
will shod no conunon charm on tbe minds of 
English 1'eadei‘S in ages yet to come. 

On tbe same day, tbe 25tb, Sir James Outrain 
brought np to Alum-Bagb the rearguard (^’ tbe 
f(.>re(' v'bieli tbe day lieforie bad escorted the long 
train of sick, wounded, and non-combatants so 
far on its dowiiAvard journey. There every one 
looked forwai-d to some days of unwonted rest, 
of quiet progress towards Cawnpoi'o. But tbe 
e\dl star of the Lucknow garrison still followed 
them. On the 27tb Bir (lolin Campbell, who bad 
lately ceased to bi'ar angbt from Cawn])ore, broke 
up fi'om Alum-Bagb with Hope Grant’s division 
and tbe convoy, leaving Outram to take care of 
that comitianding post with the help of a force 
about four thousand strong. At the end of a 
short march to Buunic, the sounds of heavy firing 
as if at Cawn])ore, determined Campbell to pusli 
on tbe ncixt morning, convoy and all. During 
the morrow’s march nows reached him from 
General Windham of so dark an asi)Oct that the 
march coiitinuod all day long, and into the night ; 
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Campbell himself riding ahead into Ca^vnpore, 
while his troops and their precious charges halted 
wearily a mile or two from the left bank of the 
Ganges, wondering at the din of battle that 
greeted them from the opposite side. 

Campbell had not cftme back an hour too soon. 
ITe reached the intrenchment he had left in 
Windham’s charge, to find everjdhing there' in 
disorder, the hosjhtals filled with wounded, the 
camp sti'ewn with the remnants of cattle, stoi'es, 
and baggage, just saved from the hands of a 
victorious enemy, the troo])S tbemselves Avom out if 
not disheartened by the disastrous outcome of their 
three days’ hght with some twenty thousand well- 
armed soldiers, niaiidy oi'tlie Gwalior Contingent. 
That powerful force', leaving finally broken away 
from Gwalior in the middle of October, was 
known a month later to bo drawing very near Cawn- 
porc, where AVindliam, with over two thousand mem, 
kept guard from his intrenchment over the neigh- 
bouring city, and the bridge of boats that led 
across the Gauges into Oudh. Puzzled at the 
non-receipt of orders from Lucknow, AVindham 
on the 20th of hlovember led forth some twelve 
himdred foot, with eight guns an el a hundred 
Sikh horseo, to “meet the first elivisiem” of the 
enemy on the Pandoo stream, about eight miles 
from^CaAvnpore city. 

A bold, a determineel onset of all arms soon 
drove the sepoys back in swift flight from all 
their positions, with the loss of three guns. Then 
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seemingly for t1io first time made aware of his 
nearness to the enemy’s main army, Windham gave 
the word to fall hack upon the canal that ran by 
the south-east of the city down to the intrenched 
post. The enemy followed him as far as the 
canal bridge. The next day he found himself 
furiously assailed on his front and right flank by a 
fire from heavy guns, posted behind a safe screen 
of brushwood and forest trees. Other bodies of 
the enemy threatened his left, Avhich lay nearest 
the city. For five hours his small force held out 
manf'ully against overwhelming odds, Walpole’s 
riflemen doing wonders on the right, with help 
from Gi’eene’s nine-]iounders and Hay’s heavy 
guns. But at length it was known that Wind- 
ham’s lei’t was outflanked, the city filling with 
hostile troops, the iutrenchnient itself exposed 
to great peril. A retreat begun in oi’der to save 
that precious post quickened into a hasty flight, 
ending in a crowded rush of" soldiers, guns, camp- 
followers, carts, doolies, baggage-cattle, pell-mell 
towards the common goal. Hundreds of tents, 
heaps of jirivate baggage, of public stoix's, enriched 
the hands or fed the night- fires of the elated 
foe. Of the fleeing troops themselves few pro- 
bably failed to reach the iutrenchnient; but one 
gun up.set in a narrow lane was oidy i-escued some 
hours after by the stealthy advance of a few bold 
seamen and a comjiany of the G-tth foot. 

Whctlier Windham’s orders had been raisin- 
tei'preted by those who carried them, or by the 
IT. .s 
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A.D. 1857. ments of that day, or whether the whole thing 
had been fatally blundered from the first, certain 
it is that British pride had received an untimely 
check from an enemy always powerful, now more 
than ever strengthened by a great success. But 
a day of yet Avorso disaster was still to come. 
On the 28th some tAventy thousand mutineers, 
Avith more tlian forty guns, Avith the infamous 
Nana, himself for one of their leaders, advanced 
on the several posts still held by Windham’s small 
army. Walpole’s brigade, whicli defended the 
slice of town on the left ol‘ the canal, fought Anth 
its usual courage, drove back the enemy on that 
side, and took two heavy guns. But everywhere 
else the fight Avent against troo])S always out- 
matched, not ahvays rightly ha u- Hod. A bold but 
isolated dash of Colonel Wilson’s, AAnth tAvo or 
three hundred of the 61th foot., on a battery 
in front of CarthcAv’s post, ended in a bloody 
retreat ft*om overAvhelming numbers, after tAvo of 
the guns had been faiidy spiked. Wilson himself 
and many of his officers paid Avith their liA'es for 
their bootless daring. The important post held by 
Brio-adier Carthew on the Bithoor road was aban- 

O 

doned, rightly or wrongly, at the close of that 
mournful day ; and the enemy, elate with renewed 
success and enriched with fresh plunder, began 
next morning to bombard the intrenchment, 
even to throw their shot into the bridge of 
boats. 
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All this, wrote Sii‘ Colin, “ appeared disas- chap. vii. 
troiis enough.” The city too was wholly in the a.iTTssi. 
enemy’s hands. A few hours more, and the Campbeii’a 
bridge itself might have been swept away. But acrosK the 
the timely presence of Campbell and his troops 
gave a new turn to the whole business. The fii'e 
of his heavy guns from the Oudh bank, aided by 
a cross fire fcom the intrenchments, soon 02 )ened 
a way for the crossing over, first of Ilojie’s 
brigade as a covering force, afterwards of the 
precious convoy from Lucknow. From sundown 
of the 29th until the evening of the 30th, a 
never-ending medley of men, women, children, 
elcjihants, camels, horses, oxen, doolies, guns, 
gun-carriages, caifs of every kind, went dribbling 
more or less noisily over the frail-seeming ever- 
groaning bridge. That night the whole force was 
safely cncamj)ed between the old dragoon lines and 
the further end of the ground made tragical 
by the sufferings of Wheeler’s gaiTison. Hope 
Grant’s division, thrown out on the left rear, 
commanded anew the road for supplies and de- 
tachments from Allahabad. 

What Avas next to do ? Tt was easy for Sir Departure of 
Colin at once to go forth and thrash the too garrison for 
insolent foe ; but what could he do meanwhile 
Avith his own incumbrances ? His first thought 
being for theii' safety, he deemed it best to get 
them fairly started on their downward road, and 
then at his leisure pay off the enemy for their 
late successes. On the 3rd of December, while 

.s 2 
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the mutineer army was still making a show of 
besieging the intreuchment and .annoying Camp- 
bell’s outposts, the Tjucknow gatrison with a 
number of the wounded set forth on their way to 
a quieter resting-place, to a city where, greeted by 
the harmless thunders of a royal salute, stooped 
in an atmosphere of rest and comfort too long 
unknoAvn, amidst the kindly ministering of friends 
old or ncAV and the many tokens of a public 
synipatliy at once deep, noiseless, unobtrusive, 
the wanderers might look back with softened 
bitterness toward tlie nightmare ])ast, might brace 
their hearts up and ease their iu;rves for the life- 
work still u’waiting them in happier seasons, 
perchance in other climes. 

At length the British commander was free to 
turn bis arms on his overweening assiiibints, who 
had thonght to beard him as they had bearded 
Windham. On the (itli of Decemljer ids troops 
were uuleashed. The enemy, by that time reckoned 
at twenty-five thousand, with more than forty 
guns, were posted in and around the city of 
Cawnpore ; their left stretching away to the old 
cantonments near the river ; tiieir centi’c lining 
the houses and ba.zaars alongside the canal, where 
it divided the city from the suburb of Ocneral- 
Giinj, the advanced post of Campbell’s army ; 
while their right, following th(} canal some way 
beyond its meeting with the Grand Trunk Road, 
seemed to bar all passage towards Kalpee. It was 
hero that Sir Colin resolved to hit his hardest., 
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ti’usting to roll np one half of that straggling 
array, before the other, parted from it by so many 
walls and buildings, could hasten to its support. 
To carry out his plan needed wary generalship, 
for the canal was bridged over only in three places, 
one Avidely apart from the other tAvo. Over the 
furthermost bridge to the left he despatched 
Brigadier Little’s caA'alry brigade of lancers, 
Hodson’s, and the Funjab horse, Avith Blunt’s 
and Remmington’s light guns, to turn if they 
could the enemy’s right, Avhile the infantry of 
Ilo]ie and Inglis, Avith the bulk of the guns, 
marched straight forward in tAVO iiarallel lines 
upon the canal. To Greathed’s infantry Avas con- 
tinued its recent task of holding tlie adA'anced 
post in General-Gunj. Close b}'^ the left of that 
suburb Walj)ole’s infantry and Smith’s nine- 
pounders Avero to make the best of their way 
across the canal. The baggage, duly guarded, 
Avas all brought together at the river-side. 

A lieaA'^y continuous fire from the intrenchment 
opened the day’s work, and droAV the enemy’s 
attention uAvay from the true point of danger. 
MeanAvhile, by eleven o’clock, the troops were all 
formed up behind a good screen-AA'ork of old 
bari'acks and stables, ready at given signal to 
dash out upon the foe. At length the word was 
spoken, Little’s horsemen galloped off on their 
flanking errand, the infantry unrolled their several 
lines, and tramped gaily IbrAvard to the thunder 
of Peel’s, Crawford’s, Turner’s guns, mingled 
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with a rattling rifle-fire from the 4th Punjab 
regiment ; the din on one side the canal being re- 
echoed by a fierce cannonade from the other. The 
4th Sikhs aided by the 53rd foot soon drove tho 
enemy’s outposts across the canal. Even with 
the foremost line of skirmishei’s might be seen 
the sailors of the Sltanuon, bowling along their 
twenty-four pounders like so many playthings, at 
a pace which called forth the astonished praises of 
a chief already convei'sant with their way of 
handling heavy guns. Peel himself with one of 
these iron monsters was the first mati over tho 
bridge on the Allahabad road. 

Tho rest of the troops soon gained tho enemy’s 
side of the canal. Once more unrolling their 
well-ordered lines, they ])ressed forward in hot 
chase of a foe ah*eady beaten. Their right centre 
hurled back upon their right by Walpole’s soldiers 
of the rifle brigade and the 38th foot, their 
right breaking up before the swiftly resolute 
approach of Hope’s brigade, with the noise of 
Little’s cavalry closing on their flank, the troops 
of the right wing tmmed betimes and fled towards 
Kalpee. But tho pursuers were hard upon their 
heels, hunting them without respite as far as tho 
fourteenth milestone from Cawnporo. Their camp 
with all its contents, their guns to tho number of 
seventeen, twenty-five waggons, and a heap of 
ordnance stores, fell that day into the victoi’s’ 
hands. Next to Sir Colin himself, the credit of 
this great success belonged mainly to his tried 
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lieutenant, Hope Grant; in a less degree to tlie 
steady advance of our guns and infantry under 
their able captains and brigadiers ; finally to the 
brilliant dash and gameness of the troops whom 
Little led in pursuit. 

Meanwhile to Major-General Mansfield, chief of 
the staff, was assigned the duty of looking after 
the enemy’s left wing, still posted about and 
behind CaNvnpore. Starting in the afternoon 
from the captured camp with Walpole’s rifles, the 
93rd Highlanders, Middleton’s light and Long- 
den’s heavy field guns, he bore away northeastward 
across the Trunk Hoad, round the further or 
northern side of the city, towards the lino of old 
cautomnents that ])arted him from the post still 
commanded by Genei-al Windham. A steady ad- 
vance through bi'oken ground on one side and 
a fringe of enclosures still hold by the Nana’s 
men on the othei’, Ibllowed by a quick rush of 
guns tlirough a village beyond, brought his sol- 
diers out on the plain b}'^ the old cantonment, in 
time to see, in some measure to hasten the retreat 
of the enemy’s guns along the Bithoor road. It 
being already near dusk, Mansfield halted his men 
for the night, rather than risk an advance through 
a mile and more of old buildings among which a 
large remnant of mutineers were still hiding with 
a few guns. After one or two farewell rounds 
from these pieces and a battery on the opposite 
side, his troops were left to slumber in compara- 
tive safety, while largo bodies of the foe took 
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themselves ofF betimes from the ruin else awaiting’ 
them on the morrow. When tlio morrow came, 
not an enemy was visible in the neiglibonrhood of 
Cawnpoi’e. 

In all the fighting of those hist few days Campbell 
lost no more than thirteen slain and eighty-six 
wounded. Yet smaller was the })rice which Hope 
Grant’s force paid two days later for his final 
onset on the fughive foe. AYith Hope’s infantry 
brigade about two thousand strong, a hundred 
sappers, five hnndi'od troopers chiefly of the 9th 
lancers, six of lliddleton’s iune-])ounders and five 
of Hemmington’s lighter pieces, that able oBicer 
sot off on the 8th from camp, in liopes of catching 
tlie wrecks of the routed army on its way to cross 
the Gauges at Serai Ghat, a ferry about twenty-five 
miles above Cawnporc. On the morning of the 
9th he found his ju'cy within easy reach of him by 
the river-side. The cavalry and guns were hurried 
up at once from their halting-ground. With 
immense toil Lieutenant Milman got two of 
Middleton’s guns through some heavy quick- 
sands, on to a spot whence they could exchange 
coin])liments with thirteen pieces of like ^calibre. 
Presently a flanking fire from Remmington’s 
gunners made the fight a little niore even. Soon 
the remainder of Middleton’s battery struggled up 
to the front; and in half an. hour more the rebels 
Avere trying to save their OAvn guns by hurling a 
body of horsemen against those of their opponents. 
But Little’s cavalry saw and thwarted their rash 
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aim. Ouvry’s lancers sent tlie assailants reeling chap. vii. 

back from the mere thunder of their terrible onset. a.d. i857. 

Younglmsband’s swart warriors of the 5th Punjab 

horse never drew rein in the after-pursuit until 

they had slain their own number of the foe, at 

least eighty-five men, and boi'ne off three of the 

rebel standards. Cowed by the fresh disaster, by 

the sight of Walpole’s inlantiy coming up behmd 

tlieir mouTited comrades, the rebels fled out of 

reach, leaving the British infantry to gather up the 

trophies of a victory which, in spite of nearly an 

hour’s hail of grape and round-shot on the guns 

and cavalry, cost the victors not one man even hurt, 

and only one horse slain, ^i’he brigadier-general 

might well call it a “ marvellous” issue, enhanced 

as it was by the capture of fifteen guns, as 

many ordnance-waggons, and a large stock of 

aiumunition. 

Cawnpore thus timelv saved from imminent Drrgressof 
haimi, the great Gwalior bubble bloAvn for that coiuau. 
pj’esent to naught, the old Lucknow gaiTison 
brought off at last from its post of lengthened 
suffering, Hir Colin was free to carry out his 
consequent plans for the reconquest of Oudh, 

Eoliilkund, and the neighbouring dist ricts. While 
Pranks at Benares was mustei'ing troops for a 
campaign in lower Oudh, in concert with the nine 
thousand Ghoorkas whom Jung Bahadoor was 
then leading in person against the rebels raiding 
about Ghorakpore and Aziimghur, bodies of British 
troops under Hope Grant, Walpole, Seaton, Camp- 
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bell himself, were scouring the Ganges valley 
from Futtclipore up to Furrukabad, Seaton’s 
column, which loft Delhi late in November to 
look after the still rebellious lord of Mainpoorie, 
came on the 14th of December with about 
four thousand of the rajah’s men at Gungheerie 
beloxv Alighur. After a dashing charge of the 
Gth carbineers, xvhich cost the lives of three 
officei’S, the enemy ran with all sjieod, followed 
for miles by Hodson’s xinsparing troopers. Three 
guns and other booty fell into the victors’ hands. 

This proved the foretaste of yet greater 
winnings. On the 17th Seaton again caught the 
enemy, some marches oft*, at I’attialic on the 
Fixi’rukabad road. Covered by ravines on their 
left, by the village and clumps of trees on their 
right front, the rebel ofticers of the Nawab of 
Futtehghtxr opened fire from their twelve guns on 
the advancing British. Colonel Kinleside’s nine 
and six-pounders took up the challenge ])i’omptly, 
four on either flank, xvliile the cavalry felt their 
w'ay round the ravines towards the enemy’s i“ear. 
When the light guns had spoken to some purpose, 
the infantry, 1st Bengal fusiliers, 7th Sikhs, and 
a wing of the 3rd Euro])eans, came up to the fiehl 
Avith three heavy guns. A look at them was 
enough for the I’ebels. Their fire slackened ; they 
began to edge away. Straightway, with a ringing 
cheer, the horse-artillery with some of Hodson’s 
horse rattled down at a gallop right into their 
camp, slaying the gunners by dozens, seizing guns, 
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stores, baggage ; tlien joining tbe cavalry wlio 
had got beliind the town, piu’sued their work of 
slaugliter and spoliation for seven miles more. 
All that way the road was strewn with dead bodies, 
guns, tumbrils, licaps of abandoned arms and 
clothing. Meanwhile the infantry skirmishing 
outside the town added thoir own share of havoc 
to the gonei-al sum. Twelve guns, many tumbrils, 
camp stores of all kinds were taken from the foe, 
whose slain alone amounted in Seaton’s estimate 
to at least seven hundred. Ills own loss Avas 
“ most trifling,” much less than at Gungheerie, 
where the cavalry suffered as they achieved the 
most. In both fights Hodsoii by his skilful daring 
enhanced the praises already bestowed on the 
unrivalled loader of scouting forays, the tried 
proficient in all manner of outpost Avork. 

Ten days later Seaton caught his old enemies 
posted bt'hind trees a mile Avestward of Main- 
poorie. Cut off from the city' by a flank raOA'ement 
of tlie cavahy and light guns, they again ran, 
leaAong all their six guns behind them and buying 
present safety at the cost of more than tAVO 
hundred killed. From Mainpoorie, Seaton mov'ed 
on to BcAvar, aAvaiting orders from Sir 0. Camp- 
bell, whose force by the end of December Avas 
only' a march or two from Furrukabad. Towards 
the san)C point the columns of ITo])e Grant and 
Walpole Avere also making their Avay in the last 
tlays of that eventful year. 

Almost everyAvhere the year closed on fairer 
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prospects — on events that spoke as encouragingly 
for the future of British rule, as tlie bi'eadths of 
riyjonmg tillage that in most places all but over- 
spread the marks of rccetit havoc spoke for the 
coming of a bounteous harvest in the early spi'iiig. 
On the night of the 22nd of December, Outram 
quietly moved out Wo of his regiments from the 
Ahim-Bagh towards a body of rebels who had 
thought to emban’ass,if not to isolate him,bytaking 
post in a jungle commanding the Cawipjore road. 
At early dawn a British cheer, a rattling volley, a 
rush of levelled l>n.yonets, fell in quick succession 
on the enemy’s pickets, and sent the main body 
scurrying like scared sheep, with the loss of a 
hundred rebels slain and four guns taken. Three 
days later, on the 2()th, Rf)wcrofl’s small column 
of sailors, Sikhs, and (Ihoorkas, attacked and 
defeated some four or five thousand of Mohammad 
Hussein’s follow'ors near hlajowlie, on the eastern 
border of Ondh. One of their four guns was 
taken, and the rebels sti’cwod their flight to the 
Kaptie river with sixty or seventy dead. For 
want of cavalry the rout could not be completed ; 
but all further danger on -that side of Oinlh was at 
length arrested by the sounds of Jung Hahadoor’s 
advance across the Gunduk u])on Gorak])ore. 

In Bewail, whose rajah held fast to his old 
allegiance through all the counter- workings of a 
rebellious atmosphere, the bold, the tireless Os- 
borne had at length gained a series of victories 
over a body of rebels who infested the Jubbalpore 
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road. He Ininted tliem into tlieir den at My Mr, 
stormed tliat town on the 28 th of December, and 
six days afterwards became master of the citadel, 
in which they had vainly taken their last stand. 
In the Doab or great plain stretching south 
between the Ganges and the Jumna to their 
meeting at Allahabad, rebellion was fast melting 
into ]X!aceful order beneath the suasive energies 
of Eld and Riddell, aiding and following up the 
work done by Seaton and Wal2)ole. The hill- 
stations of Ahnorah and Nainie-Tal still held their 
living treasure harm-free, in the teeth of fi-cquent 
threateuings fi-om the armed banditti of Rohil- 
kund. The Dacca mutineei's roved forlorn in the 
jungles of Bhootan, wliile the mutinous remnant 
of the ill-faincd 34th had broken away from 
Gliittagong only to fall before the year’s end into 
the avenging clutches of Major Byng’s Sylhet 
battalion. IVom Dinajiore down to Calcutta and 
eastward to the Barman frontier, armed resistance 
was cither dead or dying out, when the Governor- 
General forwai'dcd his last budget of latest news 
for that year to the gentlemen still held respon- 
sible for the governmeuti of British India. 

Even from the four hundred miles of country 
stretching south from Hansi to Indoi’o, “ nothing 
new” was the burden of Ms lordship’s talc. Only 
about Ohiqiprah was armed anarchy still rearing 
a very defiant head. Gerrard’s del eat of the 
Jhodpore mutineers in the Rewarric country, if 
bought with his own and other pi’ecious lives, had 
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still proved for the enemy a disabling’ blow. In 
the neiglibourliood of Saugur the loyal 31st native 
infantry and the 3rd light cavalry Avere giving a 
good account of the insurgent bands that now 
and then crossed their path. In Ilolkar’s capital, 
Indore, the presence of the MhoAV column on the 
15th of December enabled the Durbar to gratify 
the English Resident, by disarming three of the 
regiments Avhich had led the attack on the 
Residency in July. Lastly from Neemuch came 
news of the final rout, surrender, or dispersion of 
the strong rebel force which, after vainly hurling 
itself against Nccmuch, had been heavily punished 
in two days’ fighting Avith Brigadier Stuart around 
Mundisore. 

By the close too of this year it was knoAvn 
that the districts of Delhi and Meerut Avere to 
pass from under the yoke of regulation-law, as 
represented by the late Mr. Colvin, into the 
simpler if loss conventional group of provinces 
ruled by Sir John Lawrence. The great com- 
missioner Avho had saved India through his hold 
on the Punjab, was erelong speeding down to 
breathe neAv life into the political Avrecks of the 
proAonce whose capital he had already helped to 
save from virtual erasure. For a cry had gone 
forth that Delhi, the accursed city, nest of imperial 
treachery, of Mahomedan disaffection, scene of 
untold triumphs over English helplessness, should 
be razed to the ground, should become at least as 
desolate as the ruins of older Dolhis that still 
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siirrounded it. Why should a swarm of mere 
traitors he let hack into their old haunts to 
swa^pfer about tlie Chanduie Chowk, to Avax rich 
on the rescued balance of their forfeit wealth, to 
worship in the temples of a priesthood always 
ready to preach a religious crusade against the 
Feringhic ? The government itself seemed lialf to 
sanction the popular demand by ordering the 
entire destruction of the city-walls. But against 
a measure which Avould involve a needless drain 
on a loAv exchequer, perhajis a sei-ious liar to the 
future gOA^ernment of a city surrounded by a chain 
of robber villages, Sir John at once protested, and 
the work of undoing the former labours of British 
eiigiiieers became resti-icted to the filling up of 
the moat and t-o a partial loAvering of the city 
Avails. By the end of 1857 the affrighted citizens 
AA^cre once more filling the streets and byways of 
the AAUir-beaten city, as fast as they could purge 
themselves before the ruling poAvers of all outAvard 
share in the massacres of May or the misdeeds of 
the mouths ensuing. Once more Avithin the great 
square of the unharmed Jumnia Musjid, saved 
from Sikh defilement by British clemency, might 
be heard the drone of the MooIauc reading from 
the Koran, Avhilc the stream of busy life floAved 
more and more freely along thoroughfares stiU 
marred with ruins erect or fallen, past the 
tottering remnants of the Bank, Avhose ofiicers had 
all been swept away in one common massacre, 
past great bastions knocked out of shape and heaps 
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of rubbisli that bad once been gateways, past the 
sbot-riddled English cluircb then serving as a 
hospital for English sick, past tlie printing-hoiise 
whence the conductors of the old Delhi (Jazrtle 
wore already striving, with unconqiiered energy 
and now types, to make up for their late ecli)iso 
by winning the ear of a wider public tlian before. 

But the traces of recent warfare Avere not yet 
confined to shattered Avoodwork, bai-e, gaping 
Avails, unsightly rubbish. Vengeance hungered 
for more Auctims : stern justice seeincd to exaef- 
from colder policy the shedding of much guilty 
blood. For Aveeks, for months after tlie taking of 
Dellii, the gallows wore fed Avith Avrotches handed 
over for SAvift erasure by the militaiy and ciAul 
coui’ts. One man, murderer of Simon Frasei*, Avas 
cut to pieces by his captors wiihout form of trial. 
Others of more or less note seem to have been 
hanged in batches of five and six a day. On one 
day only in November some tAventy-four of the 
king’s own kith .and kin paid tlie full price of a 
shameful death for their share in the massacres of 
May. During the next tAvo months a doom as 
awful overtook the captive lords of Goorgaon, 
Jliajjar, B.alabghur, Furraknuggur, all convicted, 
if not of murder, at least of plotting with tlie 
shedders of English blood. Crowds of English- 
men followed the death-struggles of these and 
other leaders, from whom the sympathy, the 
mercy, even the common justice, else owed by 
brave men to defeated opponents, was Avithheld, 
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in part by the white man’s brutal scorn for the 
dark-skinned stranger, mainly by the blinding 
memories of wrongs that seemed still to call for a 
bloody, a measureless requital. 

Somd of the doomed ones, like the Nawab of 
Jha^jar, met their death with evident fear. 
Others, like the Meer Nawab, died as bravely as 
they had fought. The last-named culprit proA'ed 
himself worthy of the general who fought so hard 
at the Ilindau, who commanded the dehmce at 
Badli Serai, who planned many a liercc on- 
slaught against Wilson’s troo])s before Delhi. 
This “ hardened villain,” as he seemed to 
English eyes, helped witli his owi hands to re- 
move his fetters, abused the clumsiness of the 
smith who had to strike them off, and sneeringly 
advised the officials to make a greater show of 
him by hanging him outside the Ajmero gate. 
With a y>arting prayer to Allah ho gasped his 
way into the unknown world. One of his fellow- 
sufferers, being a lean old man, was tied up Avitli a 
silken rope, which broke and let him down. 
Again he was tied up ; but the hg,ngman bungled 
as the smith had done, for the ro])o slipped 
iOAvards the old man’s chin, and his death-stiaig- 
glcs were painful to behold. 

The forfeiture of estates went hand in hand 
with the execution of their OAvners. Many lacs of 
rupees thus found their way back into the govern- 
ment coffers, in partial quittance of the losses 
caused by the rebellion. As a sop hoAvcver to the 
II. f 
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A.0. ]8.57. personal property taken from the rebels was set 
apart as their lawful prizie. One other sop for 
which the bulk of Englishmen in India still cried 
aloud, was still denied them by the wisdom of 
their ruling countrymen. The hoary old traitor 
who, as king of Delhi, was said to have sanc- 
tioned if not ordained the slaughter of his 
English captives, had ever since his surrender to 
Captain Hodsou boon awaiting in close, in 
mean confinement, the further award of a govern- 
ment which, liaving spared his life, had yet to 
make it duly wretched for its short remainder. 
For many weeks the noise of a baulked revenge 
surged up on aU sides against Hodson, against 
Wilson, against all who had any hand in saving 
the old miscreant from swift death, at any rate 
from the most degrading insults. It took some 
time to make people understand how little Hod- 
son, or even Wilson, had to do with the terms 
of the king’s surrender. It took yet longer to 
convince them how little cause the royal captives 
had to rejoice in the clemency that spared their 
lives, only for the sake of keeping them in a 
bondage to all seeming worse than death. A 
small, low, dirty room, whoso only furniture was 
a common charpoy, simplest of native bedsteads, 
sole couch of the little hook-nosed, keen-eyed, 
white-bearded, toothless old smoker of eighty- 
four, whose titles would have filled many lines of 
jirint, whoso lineage in point of historical splen- 
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dour outshoue that of the greatest European chap. vii. 
rulers ; another room yet smaller, darker, dirtier, a.d. isr>7. 
whore, on a common charpoy, surrounded hy 
eight or nine women and a hoy or two, lay the 
dark, fat, shrewd, sensual-looking Zeenat Mahal, 
the king’s pet wife, mother of his darling Benja- 
min Jumma Bakht, — such was the picture of royal 
pomp and luxury that awakened a stir of hall- 
ashamed compassion in the heart of at least one 
lady, whoso eyes wore allowed to gainsay the 
stories circulated in Indian newspapers.* 

The life thus led by the royal prisoner in a Tdai ot tho 
coiner of the palace where he had so long laded miiilary 

T coiiimissioii. 

his overgrown court, aiidnddled and made verses, 
and leered on his dancing-girls, and dallied with 
his many wives, might seem no common punish- 
ment even for so great a criminal. Beyond this 
length of pardonable rigour the government at 
least would not go, without some fairer sanction 
than the revengeful yearnings of a pubhc wild for 
more blood. It was settled that Mohammad 
Bahadoor Shah should be tried as a felon before 
undergoing the felon’s lot. A commission of 
field-officers, headed by Colonel Dawes of the 
Bengal horse-artillery in the place of Brigadier 
Showers unavoidably absent, was named to sit in 
judgment on a prisoner long since foredoomed by 
the general voice. 

The coui’t met for the first time on Wednesday, Progressof ue 
the 27th of January 1858, amidst the marble 


* Mrs. Hodson, 'wife of the famous captain of that name. 

t 2 
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fretwork of the Dewati-i-Klias. Tottering for- 
ward on tlie arm of tlie boy Jumma Bakht, tlio 
feeble old culprit coiled himself up into a small 
bundle on the cushion set for liim at the presi- 
dent’s left hand. To the left of the prisoner sat 
the government prosecutor, Major Harriott of 
the judge-advocate’s department. A little behind 
these stood the prisoner’s son, Avith a guard of 
the OOt.h rides further off. On either side of the 
president Avero arranged the junior members of 
tlie court. A sprinkling of ladies and gentlemen, 
carious to Avatch the criminal, to hear the CAndence 
against him, or at least to play their little part in 
so rare, a tragedy, dotted the surrounding waste 
of marble floor. 

With real or assumed indifference the poor old 
wretch heard himself charged on four counts, Avith 
acts of treason and murder, both direct and at 
second-hand, for Avhich only the promise made 
through Captain Hodson could save him, if 
adjudged guilty, from the punishment of death. 
After feigning entire ignorance of an indict- 
ment Avhich had been duly read out to him many 
days before, he at length deigned to plead not 
guilty ; and then began the business of a trial 
which lasted with intervals up to the 9th of March. 
In the coui’so of twenty sittings evidence enough 
was brought forivard, whatever doubts might rest 
on the perfect truthfiilness of those who gave it, 
to justify the court in finding the royal prisoner 
guilty of aiding and abetting mutineers and rebels in 
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waging war on tlio British government, of order- 
ing the murder of forty-nine Christians, mostly 
women and children, in Dellii itself, and of 
tempting otheis in various parts of India by 
[)romiscs, rewards, ])roclaraations, to attack aiid 
murder the English whenever they could. 

All through the trial the old king’s demeanour 
was tliat. of one whose thoughts were or seemed to 
be far away, whose chief desire was to dream or 
doze out the time spent in an inquiry that con- 
cerned no one loss than himself. More than once 
he had to be roused from his slumbers to hear the 
reading of the day’s evidence, or to answer a 
question from the court. When he did speak, it 
was chiefly to ask whether the Bussians and 
Persians were not the same people, or to own his 
faith in the pow'crs of an astrologer, of whom a 
few days later he denied all knowledge. Now and 
then however some unexpected look or gesture, 
some hurried utterance of surprise, dissent, ap- 
proval, seemed to hint that the last king of the 
house of Taimoor might possess the cunning along 
with the outward foolishness of extreme old age. 
But no amount of helpless seeming, no eloquence 
of those who defended him, no appeals to the 
pity, contcm])t, or generous .shrewdness of judges 
naturally prone to think the worst of so higli an 
oflendor, availed to keep off the inevitable issue. 
A later trial before a weightier if not fitter court 
in Calcutta might perhaps have ended in a milder 
verdict, a loss shameful doom. As it was, the 
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punishment of death was necessarily exchanged 
for one of transportation. In due time, by the 
4tli of December, the white-haired convict was 
steaming down the Hooghly to end his days, not, 
as many people had hoped, in tlio savage loneli- 
ness of the Andaman Isles, but amidst the less 
dreary surroundings of Rangoon and afterwards 
Maulmaiu. Two wives, a son or two, and a very 
small train of attendants, were allowed to share 
the old man’s prison, to put up with the wretched 
pittance thenceforth reserved for the pensioned 
squanderer of many thousands a year. If to the 
prouder-hearted Zoenat Mahal such a lot would 
seem one of endless torture, her discrowned loi’d 
with his hookah, his youngest boy, and his vei’se- 
making, might not feel inconsolable for the loss of 
that pomp and splendour which, long before the 
taking of Delhi, had proved to him a veiy crown 
of thorns. 

Touching the guilt of the aforesaid lady public 
opinion had small doubt. Against both her and 
the “intelligent-looking” Jumma Bakht the cry 
for vengeance had risen long and loud. It 
seemed to many a 'wrathful Englishman as if the 
sparing any one of that accursed house were a 
wrong to the ghosts of his murdered friends, 
kindred, countrymen. Whoever shrank from full 
acquiescence in so merciful a doctrine, ran every 
chance of being called a White Pandy. But the 
Indian government had early become proof to the 
calling of hard names. Having already shown 
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itself not all inexorable towards erring men, it 
was not likely to betray a murderous longing for 
the blood of disaffected women and proud-seeming 
boys. Whatever his shortcomings, Lord Canning 
declined to win a fleeting popularity by deeds of 
savage cowardice, of panic-blinded fury. So 
mother and boy, instead of being brought to trial, 
were allowed to pass out of Delhi, to share, if 
they chose, the fortunes of Mohammad Bahadoor 
Shah. 

But if Lord Canning’s policy was unpopular in 
the provinces, in Calcutta itself it had become a 
byword for everything weak and despicable. 
From July 1857 onwards into the next year, his 
name stank in the nostrils of the whole white 
community, whose ill-will ho had earned at the 
outset by his slowness in accepting their proffei’ed 
services, and yet more by his unlucky haste in 
gagging the whole of the Calcutta press. That 
last blunder cost him and his government dear. 
Thenceforth nothing was too bad to believe of a 
ruler Avhose main fault sprang from a praise- 
worthy if iU-informod desire to dc^al justly by all 
alike. In their distrust, dislike, erelong their 
utter hatred of one who clearly would not trust 
the only loyal section of his subjects, the English 
in Calcutta grew ever readier to swallow the 
wildest stories, to fall into the most unseemly 
panics, to circulate the most unfounded slanders 
against a government that dared to differ from 
them on questions touching their personal safety 
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or tlioir national pride. Their demands for sum- 
mary vengeance on the rebels were met by an 
edict nari’owing and defining the penal powers 
entrusted to civil ofiicers and gentlemen by the 
special enactments of May and June. Their 
prayers for martial law in Calcutta and the 
neiglibouring provinces were answered by an Act 
obliging all men, native or Bvtropean, to yield up 
or register their private arms. Their cry for ])ro- 
tcction against Mahomodan turbulence and a 
]>o\vei‘less or disloyal police drew forth only a 
polite assurance that the police, the few Eiiglish 
troops, the volunteer-guards, and the other 
European residents, were qaito able between them 
to keep order in the capital of British India. 
Cut otf by the censoi'ship of the press from the 
Bi'iton’s time-honoured rights of free discussion, 
they grew sceptical of all news fui'nished through 
official channels, ]Hit the darkest face on all 
passing events, talked openly of deposing so unfit 
a viceroy, at length requested him to forward to 
the home government a petition for his lordship’s 
immediate recall. 

In duo time the noise of so tireless a hurricane 
awaked loud answering echoes in the hearts of 
Englishmen at home. A fierce controversy raged 
everywhere touching the policy maintained by 
Lord Canning and his colleagues. Popular joiirnal- 
ists denounced his clemency, political speakers and 
partisan pamphleteers repeated without suspicion 
the most slanderous stories sent home by their 
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muzzled countrymen in the East. Even by per- 
sons fairly conversant with India it was believed, 
altogether or in part, that the Governor of the 
Central Provinces had actually pardoned and set 
free a liundred and fifty of Neill’s prisoners ; 
nay, tliat he had gone the length of punishing 
with death some English soldiers guilty of as- 
saulting the pardoned rebels. 

Careless of defending himself. Lord Canning 
seized with indignant gladness on so wide an 
opening for a full disproof of the charges thus 
stupidly levelled against “ one of the ablest 
servants of the government.” He telegraphed 
foi-thwith to Benares, to hear fi-om the Lieuten- 
ant-Covernor if there were an 3 ", even the slightest 
grounds for what himself accounted an utter 
falsehood. Mr. Grant’s reply, received in time 
for the mail of the 24th of December, left nothing 
to desire. One of the stories, he said, was false ; 
the other “ coidd not possibly bo true.” He had 
never jiardoiied or released a single prisoner, by 
whomsoever confined, nor had any case in the 
least resembling an assault of European soldiers 
on mutineers ever come before him in any way 
whatsoever. He had never to the best of his 
knowledge seen General Neill, had never corre- 
sponded with or about him, never had any rela- 
tions with him of any kind. So far from finding 
fault with any of Neill’s measures, he felt sure he 
had always spoken with hcaiiifelt admiration of 
the “ noble soldierly qualities” displayed by that 
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“ lamented officer.” He had never heard of any 
occurrences at all resembling those laid to his 
charge. J!^ever since his arrival at Benares on 
the 28th of August had ho any the least approach 
to a diflFeronco mth any military officer in any 
such position as General Neill’s. Moreover, tlie 
whole story was “badly invented,” so far as it 
concerned himself, than whom no man “ could be 
more strongly impressed with the need of exe- 
cuting justice, on this occasion, with the most 
extreme severity.” 

Neither Mr. Grant nor any one about liim could 
“ guess what led to the fabrication of those 
stories.” It may perhaps bo impossible to track 
the very steps by which a lie so baseless came to 
clothe itself in a shape so definite. But the 
clue to a right reading of the general process 
seems not altogether wanting. It is certain for 
instance that Lord Canning’s “ clemency-order” 
was often wrongly hold to affect the mifitaiy as 
well as the civil officers. Mr. Grant was a col- 
league, therefore a fellow-th inker with liOrd Can- 
ning. His views, his proceedings as Lieutenant- 
Goveimor, would therefore clash with those of 
stern-minded soldiers such as Neill. The snow- 
ball thus started would soon become an avalanche 
in a community where gossip reigned supreme in 
the absence of an unshackled ]iross. Assumption 
grew into assertion, the stories gained evef fresh 
point and substance as they passed from mouth 
to mouth, the voluble disclosures of private letter- 
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writers made up for the silence or the hints of chap. vil. 
public journalists, and the press in England took a.d. 1857. 
up the wondrous tidings .with the readiness at 
once of ignorance, of personal sympathy, and of 
professional prejudice. In some such way as this 
will a fearless criticism succeed in accounting for 
many of the lies which have become, or threatened 
to become historical. 

By the same mail which bore home Mr. Grant’s Canning’s 

vindication of 

unanswerable answer to the rash charges so iiis Clemency 
readily believed in England, the Governor-General 
forwarded to the Court of Directors a minute of 
his own, wherein were fully and clearly vindi- 
cated the terms of his oft-misquoted resolution of 
July. To Englishmen of a latei’ day the document 
thus defended seems all-suflficient for its own 
defence. But for many months after its first 
appearance, the noble, the statesmanlike clemency 
therein so manifest became in the mouths of 
Canning’s countrymen a very synonym for dis- 
gi-aceful weakness. Words, gestures, looks of 
fierce scorn or scathing irony accompanied every 
allusion to an oi’dinance which only laid a hand of 
timely caution upon the revengeful careerings of 
a few civil magistrates, entrusted with enormous 
powers of swift punishment in districts each as 
large as Yorkshire or Ireland. The ill-will born 
of his lordship’s past shortcomings clung like a 
Nemesis to one of the most righteous edicts tliat 
ever issued from tlie desk of Indian viceroy. He 
was accused of tying the hands of his ablest 
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officers, because lie strove betimes to check 
the shedding of possibly innocent blood, the 
burning of villages peopled perhaps by rebels, 
certainly by useful taxpayers and growers of 
money-making food. Englishmen whoso hearts 
had just been fired anew by the horrors of 
Cawnpore, by the blundered issues of the 
Djnaj)oro mutiny, by the talcs that accompanied 
the ari'ival of fresh refugees from the upper 
provinces, were seldom in a mood to OAvn the 
justice of sparing men concerned, however slightly, 
in mutinous or rebellious doings, or tlio wisdom 
of pardoning unruly Aullages by way of a surety 
against future famine and consequent deartli of 
state-funds. In the blindness of iheii* wrath 
they seemed to regard it ” as a personal bereave- 
ment, as a })ublic wrong to the Bi-itish name, 
that any native who had even witnessed or been 
accused of profiting by an act of outrage done to 
man or woman of the superior race, should live to 
prate thereafter of Fcringhie sufferings, to brag 
of the merciful treatment wrung from Feringhie 
fears. « 

Yet the very strength of this fooling proved his 
lordsliip’s best defence. Amidst such a swirl 
•of maddening influences it was well, alike for 
Englishmen and natives, that one or two master- 
heads shoffid keep clear. Wlien the gallows, the 
cat, the torch, were threatening to blot out the 
last distinctions between guilt and innocence, to 
turn whole districts into graveyards, deserts. 
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liaunts of beggared or fearstricken outcasts, it was 
time for some voice of poAver to cry out upon tbe 
folly, tlie savage meanness of over-done revenge. 
In thirteen days alone of Juno and July one 
commissioner had sent to the gibbet forty-two 
wretches guilty, all save one murderer, of nothing 
Avorso than robbery, rioting, or rebellion. Some 
of tliem paid Avith their lives for having goods or 
money — OA-'en bags of copper half-pice — about 
which they failed to give any plausible account. 
In less than six AV^ceks up to the 1st of August, 
some hundred and tAventy men, of whom none 
were sepoys and only a few Avere of higher rank 
than villagers, seiwants, policemen, had been 
hanged by the civil commissioners of one county 
alone. Of coarse, in many cases, the eAudenco 
against the prisoners seemed strong only to minds 
that saw all objects through a film of blood. Of 
the numbers arrested not one in ten appears to 
have escaped some form of punishment, not two 
to have escaped the gallows. If many guiltless 
must have fallen at first under the blind rage of 
the English or the grosser greed of the Sikh 
soldiery, it seems clear that some needless waste 
of lives and pi*operty, sowing in its turn rich crops 
of fear and hatred in the minds of people other- 
wise loyally, at any rate peacefully disposed, must 
be laid to the rash zeal of those civil officers for 
whoso guidance Lord Canning framed the resolu- 
tion of the 31st July. 

In the reports of the offenders themselves, in 
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A.D. 1857. channels, official or private, there were signs 
enough of reckless cruelty, of wide-wasting ter- 
rorism, to justify an impartial ruler in striving his 
best to stay the progress of a system that would 
else turn an almost military rising into a wide- 
spread war of races; to imbue the civil officers 
who wielded the vast powers marked out in the 
acts of May and June “ with a more just sense of 
their duties and responsibilities ; to save innocent 
men from shameful death and innocent families 
from the destruction of home and property ; to 
prevent the fields from remaining unfilled and the 
crops unsown and to assure the people at large 
that “justice — and not vengeance — was the policy 
of the British Government,” was the one right 
means of strengthening England’s hold on “ the 
respect and attachment of the well-affected natives 
of India.” For these ends the Governor-Genend 
instructed the civil commissioners to punish as 
deserters only those sepoys of disarmed regiments 
who were caught with arms in their hands ; un- 
armed deserters being to be sent on for trial to 
their own regiments, or else kept in prison pending 
orders from the government. In the second place, 
deserters from unknown regiments or from those 
which had mutinied without murder or violence, 
were to be punished on the spot, only if taken 
armed or charged with overt rebellion : otherwise 
they were to be sent to Allahabad or elsewhither, 
for trial before a military court. Thirdly, all men 
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belonging to regiments whoso mutiny had been 
more or less stained with bloodshed, might be 
tried and straightway punished by the civil power, 
unless they could prove their absence from the 
scene of outrage, or the earnestness of their efforts 
to avert the outrage done. For such exceptions 
the government would hold out the prospect of a 
free pardon. 

Furthermore, “ the civil officers in every dis- 
trict ” were warned against the evils certain to 
arise from unsparing severity, continued after the 
first need for terror-stinking examples had passed 
away. In sentences bearing the faintest undertone 
of reproof they wore bidden to wield their great 
powers discreetly, to refrain fi’om unduly hindering 
the return of social order and well-being by a 
wholesale burning of villages and punishing of 
minor criminals, to aid without rash promises or 
misplaced clemency in reassuring the better- 
afiected, in winning the people back to their old 
dwellings, pursuits, allegiance, and, whenever they 
safely could, to put off “ all minute inquiry into 
political offences ” for the future handling of a 
government strong enough to deal with that 
question thoroughly in its own good time. 

In all this there is no trace whatever of unwise 
leniency, no attempt whatever to tie the hands of 
any zealous civilian, still less to meddle with the 
powers entrusted to military officers. On the 
contrary, in all cases calHng for prompt treat- 
ment, the burden of proving their own innocence 
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still lay as heavy as erst on the shoulders of the 
accused, while sepoys charged with less heinous 
crimes were merely shifted over from the un- 
certain handling of a civil Rhadamanthus to the 
regular processes of a military court. Only 
against reckless punishments by men armed with 
very unwonted powers did the government of 
India raise its voice. Had it not done so, wrote 
Lord Canning, “ wo should have miserably foiled 
in our duty, and should have exposed ourselves 
to the charge of being nothing better than instru- 
ments of wild vengeance in the hands of an 
exasperated community.” 

In this connection may be recorded the death 
of one whose only Avarfai‘e had been waged against 
spiritual foes, of one whoso twenty-five years of 
episcopal work in India had been marked, in the 
words of Loi'd Canning, “by a zeal which age 
coidd not chill, and by an 0])Cu-handod charity 
and liberality which have rarely been equalled.” 
On the 2nd of January 1858, the Right Reverend 
Daniel Wilson, bishop of Calcutta, died in his 
eightieth year, amidst the universal regrets of all 
who had known him in the pulpit or oncountei*ed 
him in private life. In his youth an Oxford 
pi’izeraan, the sometime vice - principal of St. 
Edmund’s Hall became in 1812 sole minister of a 
chapel in Bloomsbury, where for twelve years 
with simple earnestness he preached the Gospel as 
it revealed itself to a friend and follower of the 
Evangelical Simeon. Eight years more of duty 
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ill a London vicarage brought him up to the chap. \'ii. 
threshold of liis Indian bishopric. Without the a.d. 1858 . 
scholarly refinement, the poetry, the sweet grace, 
the true religious breadth of the white-souled 
Reginald Ilebei', the new bishop won to himself 
the hearts, if not always the minds of his country- 
men in India by the simple kindliness of tone, 
the almost childlike earnestness of inauner, that 
tempered somewhat the puritanic harshness of 
his theology, and seemed half to sanctily his most 
glaring dcpartuj*es fi’om the rules of common 
sense. No one had the' heart to quarrel with the 
good old enthusiast who fought bravely every- 
where against what he held to be the devil and 
his works, and who certainly tried his best without 
I’espect of persons to mend the morals of a com- 
munity far from blameless on the whole. No 
small paid/ of his noble income was spent in noble 
almsgiving: some of it wont towards the building 
of that cathedral wherein his body was aftenvards 
laid. If his zeal too o^ten outran disci’etion, if 
his ministry, coeval with the first free rush of 
Western influences, secular and religious, over a 
world long sealed to all .but a privileged feAv, 
may have helped on tire more mischievous issues 
of such a meeting between two variant civilisa- 
tions, it is possible that he too was borne along 
by the movement he might seem to guide, was 
after all but a blind if powerful lever in the hands 
of an all-subduing fate. In the fir.st utterances of 
an unfettered press, in the first unshackled efibi'ts 
II. u 
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of Christian proselytism, of European enterprise, 
lay the seeds of an explosion, which the blind enthu- 
siasm of missionaries lay or clerical, and the reck- 
less greed of self-seeking adventurers, might do 
much to hasten, but which, as things were, no power 
on earth could largely modify or very long delay. 
Not long before the good bishop’s death, the 
sepoys of the disarmed 70th N.T. were started 
down the Hooghly in pursuance of their twice- 
made offer to go and fight the Chinese. By that 
time however the war had already been renewed 
in earnest with such meaVis as the pressure of the 
Indian crisis could well spare. After Lord Elgin, 
the English Envoy, had brought up to Calcutta 
the last of his reinforcements in the shape Of 
seamen and marines from the Shannon and the 
Pearl, he was still able in December to muster 
about four thousand eight hundred soldiers, 
sailors, and marines, for the long delayed, the 
still inevitable attack upon Canton. His French 
colleague, Baron Gros, had also about nine hun- 
dred troops and seamen ready for the same enter- 
prise, while a large fleet of allied war-ships gloomed 
along the river like storm-clouds laden with immi- 
nent ruin. Yeh, the blood-reeking governor 
of Canton, whose sway had by his own showing 
cost the lives of myriads of his unruly subjects, 
would or could do nothing to avert the crash. 
His answers to all Lord Elgin’s pleadings and 
remonstrances were so evasive, that nothing 
seemed left to his high-handed opponents but 
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an early assault on the city they had vainly 
striven to re-enter peacefully. By the morning 
of the 28th of December, Yeh’s time was up. A 
terrible storm of fire from steamers, gun-boats, a 
neighbouring island, a fort or two on shore, raged 
against the city without ceasing all that day and 
night. The next morning, its sounds still in their 
ears. General Straubenzee’s w.arriors won a lodge- 
ment within the city walls, and three days later 
found themselves easy masters of every fortified 
post in and near Canton. Not however till the 
5th of January was the victory clenched by the 
seizure of Yeh and his chief mandarins. The 
former culprit, dragged from his last hiding-place 
by the bold Mr. Parkes, was erelong borne a pri- 
soner to Calcutta, where, with the liclp of opium 
and philosophy, the fat old slayer of a hundred 
thousand Chinamen was soon to close the un- 
honoured remainder of a life too long devoted to 
the service of a thankless sovereign. 

While the emperor, who disavowed the acts 
of his fallen viceroy, was seeking to wriggle him- 
self free from the irksome attentions of those 
“ outer barbarians ” who would not go away and 
mind their trading affairs, the captured city was 
quietly held by the allies in pledge for the conces- 
sions they yet hoped to wring out of imperial pride. 
Erelong, instead of moving further south, the 
British and French envoys advanced northwards, 
in March to Shanghai, a few weeks later to the 
mouth of the Tientsin river, the water-road to 
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Pekin. Still through his chosen agents the empe- 
ror kept playing with men who had not come so 
far in mere sport. More sepoys of disarmed regi- 
ments landed in Canton, by that time astir with 
plots and rumours born of Chinese hatred and 
magnified l)y European distrust. Fresh troops 
and men-of-war followed the envoys to the mouth 
of the Tientsin. Negotiation failing, it was 
resolved to force a way up that river, as far as the 
city thence named. Ey the end of May the forts 
that banned their passage had all been taken, and 
tlie envoys of four great powders — for Piissia and 
America had also joined in the game — were await- 
ing at Tientsin tiie coming of fresli commissioners 
from the ca])ital. Frightened into humbler ways 
by the capture of his forts and the presence of 
Sir Michael Seymour’s gun-boats so near Pekin, 
the emperor made small show of further resist- 
ance. Two of his trustiest mandarins opened 
business with the tiresome foreigners. Before 
the end of June treaties had been conchided, of 
trade alone with the United States, of trade and 
land-cession with Russia, of trade, peace, and 
money-compensation with the two belligerent 
powers. 

The concessions wrung from Chinese pride 
were agreeable enough in form to British arro- 
gance. The former treaty of Nankin was con- 
firmed ; a British embassy was thenceforth to 
dwell securely in Pekin, on an equal footing with 
the highest Chinese ministers of state. Free exer- 
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ciso of Christian worship, fair play to Christian chad. vii. 
proselytism, freedom of trade and travel for British A.rTisss. 
subjects, the opening of free ports on the Yang- 
Tzee, in the gulf of Bechelee, in Mantchuria, and 
elsewhere, the free admission of British mcn-of- 
war to all Chinese harbours, the disuse of insulting 
words and phrases in official documents, the accept- 
ance of English as the official language of English- 
men addressing Chinese functionaries, the allowing 
of British aid in the drawing up and revising of 
commercial tariffs, the promise of a fair indemnity 
for the expenses of the war, — such were the leading 
points of the treaty which Lord Elgin won by 
force of arms and patience from the government of 
an empire already torn asunder by the triumphs of 
an armed rebellion. How far the emperor kept 
his word, will have to bo shown in duo time. 

Meanwhile in India great events had been Aiiiitary 
taking place. The new year opened on expectant imiifVjan. 
peoples, on armies moving forward or gathering 
for the final blow. After a preliminary skirmish 
on the 2nd January at the bridge beyond Goosa- 
haigunj. Sir Colin Campbell became undisputed 
master of Furrakabad and its military adjunct I'uttebghur. 
Futtehghui’. For want of live victims, save one 
“ notorious malefactor ” who was seized and 
hanged, his troops were employed in sacking the 
property, in utterly overthrowing the palaces of 
the traitor Nawab and his fellow chiefs. This 
done to Sir Colin’s satisfaction, they had little 
else to amuse them for the next few weeks than 
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sliort raids after insurgent bands on cither side 
the Ganges, varied by one or two brilliant fights 
between Hope’s column and the Bareilly muti- 
neers. On these occasions, Hodson’s horse and the 
9th Lancers followed up the flying enemy in their 
usual stylo, after the British guns and infantry 
had settled the question of further resistance. 

While the British general disappointed his 
countrymen in India, and inspired false hope in 
rebel licarts by tarrying, as it seemed, so idly, 
on the borders of Rohilcund*, other officers were 
gaining victori(*s or gaining ground elsewhere. 
At Huldwanie, about eighteen miles from the 
liill-station of Nynie-Tal, Avhero Major liamsay 
hatl Avell beaten the insurgents two months before, 
a few hundred of Colonel McCausland’s GOth 
Ghooikas celebrated tlie noAV year by routing a 
large body of the Bohilkund rebels, who had 
thought to take them unawares. At Alumbagh 
on the 12th, a fiercer fight ended in a more 
important defeat inflicted by Outram’s Avarriors 
on about six times their number of trained I’ebels. 
Krom sunrise till four in the afternoon were the 
tnen of Oudh swarming like hungry wolves on all 
sides of the undaunted British, with oft- repeated 
hut still bootless eflbrts to find a Aveak point in the 
defences now of the Alumbagh itself, now of the 
neighbouring fort of Jellalabad. llepidsed at all 
points Avith heavy slaughter, they returned four 
days later to the chaigc. Once more, after a long 
day’s fight, they fell back cruelly beaten, swept 
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down by hundreds beneath the unerring hail of ch ap, v ii- 
lead and iron, baulked utterly, though not for the a.d. 1868. 
last time, of their expected prey. 

Jung Bahadoor’s triumphant march into Gorak- Jung 

^ ^ 1 i? doorat Gorak- 

pore on the Gth of January paved the way tor poro. 
the full re-establishment of British rule on the 
south-eastern border of Oude. More to the west- 
ward Brij^adier- General Pranks, on the 24th, at- Franks suc- 

“ 1 1 T T 1 1 cesaful near 

tacked and bloodily defeated several hundred rebels Allahabad 
strongly posted about Nussanpore, some miles 
away from Allahabad. Two of their guns were 
counted among the spoil. By the end of the 
month Franks’s brigades of English, Sikhs, Ghoor- 
kas, Madrassies, about six thousand in all, with 
twenty-four guns, were in line with Jung Baha- 
door’s Nepalese along the whole southern and 
eastern border of Oudh, from near Allahabad at 
one end to Gorakpore at the other. 

In Eajpootana the 24th of January was marked 
by a successful attack of Major Baines’s Bombay Major Baines, 
infantry on the fortified village of Bowah. A 
few days later, on his way from Bhopal to the 
relief of Saugor, Sir Hugh Bose was making ready Eatghur taken 

^ Saugor 

to storm tlie rock - perched fortress of Katghur. relieved by 
Some of his guns had already been dragged through ^ 

the heavy jungle up to heights that seemed un- 
reachable, when the enemy taking fright began to 
slip out of the stronghold they had made sure of 
defending for months. A sti’ong attack next 
morning on Sir Hugh’s camp being foiled by the 
steadiness of his troops and requited by the keen 
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pursuit of Captain Hare’s horsemen from Hyde- 
rabad, the fort itself was entered on the third day 
in triumph, and the British commander was free 
to relieve the long-beleaguered garrison of Saugor 
itself. In the province of Nagporo a partial 
mutiny on the 18th of January had been checked 
by the loyal conduct of the i-emaining troops and 
the timely punishment of the ringleaders. On the 
other hand a body of insurgent Bheels, well 
posted in jungle about twelve miles from Chandore, 
could boast of having thrice repulsed a detach- 
ment of Bombay sepoys and police commanded 
by Ca])taiu Montgomery. 

All through February the stream of British 
progress flowed full and broad over almost every 
field of strife and disorder. From Agra, from 
Calcutta, from the Punjab, vast stores of guns, 
ammunition, food, cattle, medicines, and other 
warlike means, many companies, squadrons, regi- 
ments of Sikhs and Britons, finuid their way to 
Cawnpore, to Futtehghur, to other places whei-o 
lay encamped some section of the new-formed 
array of Oudh. From the first of the month the 
bridges at Cawnpore and Futtehghur creaked, 
swayed, trembled under the weight of men, 
be.'ists, carriages, guns, crossing over towards 
the several halting-grounds between the Ganges 
and the Alumbagh. Not till the end of February 
did Sir Colin himself leave Cawnpore to take com- 
mand of perhaps the finest army that ever in 
British xmiform stcp2>ed oiit on Indian soil. 
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With the wariness of an old soldier bent on leaving 
nothing to chance, and patient of delays that 
fretted the souls of his more eager subalterns, 
that evoked unmeasured growls from onlookers 
left all aglow with the dashing feats of a Showers, 
a Seaton, a Nicholson, the commander-in-chief was 
resolute to hold his hand until ho had gotten 
together the means of crushing out all armed 
resistance, however mighty, in a few well-planted 
blows. 

If there was reason in so waiting, in bring- 
ing together for that last march on Lucknow the 
troops that might else have been jmnishing rebel- 
lion in the old irregular fashion, reason also had 
the critics who demurred to the losing of two 
months at Futtelighur, while an armed rabble 
waxed bold in law-forsaken Rohilkund, to leaving 
the northern frontier of Oudh unwatched against 
rebels flying from their own country, and to letting 
the Gwalior mutineers gather fi-esh strength foi’ 
niischicl’ against the Bi’itish rear from their neigh- 
bouring stronghold of Kalpee. With timely help 
from Seaton or Walpole, the victories won by 
McCausland in January and February might 
have hastened by several weeks the reconquest 
of the whole country between Almorali and 
Shahabad. Had more troops been at hand on 
the 4th February at Bhognipore, the defeat of 
the GAvalior insurgents on that day by the 
88th foot under Maxwell, and fifty Sikh horse 
led by Thompson, one of the Cawiqioro heroes. 
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might have ended in the early capture of one strong- 
hold on the Jumna, and the isolation of another 
beyond the Betwah. Whether Sir Colin’s hands 
were partly tied by his civil chief, with whom he 
had one last hurried meeting at Allahabad, or 
whether his own tastes and principles counselled 
slow-going in one direction I'ather than dash in 
many, certain it is that he carried out his own 
combinations with a thoroughness worthy of all 
praise, to issues in whoso triumphant splendour 
the cross lights of hostile criticism waxed always 
paler and more dim. 

More tlian one, however, of Sir Colin’s 
generals liad won fresh laurels during the chief’s 
stay at Cawnpore. On the 21st February the 
war-worn Outram had again to withstand the 
desperate onset of twenty thousand rebels on 
all parts of a position weakened by the absence 
of some cavalry and other troops, detached for 
the time on escort duty. The assailants got 
nothing but heavy slaughter for their pains. 
Dosed with grape from the British guns, their 
cavalry, thousands strong, daunted by the bold 
advance of a few field-guns and a few hundred 
horse, those threatening masses were chased 
])ack to the shelter of their own batteries with 
a loss of many hundred dead or hurt. Nine 
men wounded was all Outram’s share in that day’s 
bloodshed. 

Two days later General Sir Hope Grant had 
taken by storm the high- walled town of Meean- 
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gunge on the road from Lucknow to Futtehghur. 
After a careful reconnaissance, he brought up two 
of Major Anderson’s heavy guns to breach a weak- 
looking part of the city wall, while Turner’s nine- 
pounders kept down the musketry-fire in front of 
the assailants. In fifty minutes the breaching-gims 
had done their work. With a soldierly rush the 
53rd foot under Colonel English mounted the 
broach, and splitting into two columns swept the 
city. Of the two thousand who had thought to 
hold it, nearly half were slain or taken prisoners, 
lor Grant’s cavalry guarding the main outlets 
caught up those who got away from the British 
bayonet. Six guns fell into the victors’ hands. 
This piece of dashing soldiership, which checked 
botiinos the gathei-ing of hostile bands on the loft 
bank of the Ganges between Futtclighur and 
Cawnpore, cost the winners no more than two 
slain and nineteen wounded. 

The same day was signalized by the last of 
a series of victories w'on by Franks in his ad- 
vance upwards from the southern frontier of Oudh. 
On the 19th that brilliant officer marched over the 
boi’dei' from Singramow, in hopes of catching at a 
disadvantage the force which Mohammad Hassan 
was seeking to concentrate around Chandah. Ilis 
own force, nearly six thousand strong, included 
more than two thousand bayonets of the 10th, 
20th, 97th foot under Brigadier Evelegh, and 
about throe thousand Ghoorkas under their own 
bravo leader, Palwan Sing. Well found in ai*tillcry. 
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eighteen light and two heavy guns, ho could only 
muster sixty-threo horsemen, of whom twenty- 
five were mounted soldiers from the 10th foot. 
Learning as he went that half of Mohammad’s 
twenty thousand men were still some miles away 
from Chandah, General Franks pushed on to the 
latter place, halted near it to reconnoitre, then 
moved forward in fighting array over the breadth 
of jungle and tall grain that still gave shelter to 
his advancing columns. The fire of his skirmish- 
ers soon forced an answer from the enemy’s guns. 
Presently the contiguous columns unfolded out 
into the long, thin, stoeljagged line that seldom 
threatens mischief in vain. In its front, behind 
a long I’ow of hillocks, lay the village of Chandah, 
flanked by a largo mud foi’t and a high-walled 
scr.ai, round both of which ran a ditch and breast- 
work armed with a battery of six gitns. Following 
up the advantage already gained by the steady 
advance of the skirmishers and light giins, 
Franks’s soldiers drove the foe before them in 
ever quickening flight, out of the intrenchments, 
through the village, into the dense thickets bor- 
dering the plain beyond. Every gun was taken. 
The few cavalry charged and used their sabres to 
good purpose, and deadly was the grape which 
Major Cotter’s guns kept throwing into the run- 
away masses. 

Three miles beyond Chandah the chase was 
ended. Tired out by the heat and the morning’s 
work, our troops were glad enough to seek rest 
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and refreshment while they might, before the tail 
of Mahommad’s army came within reach. Later 
in the afternoon Franks marched two or three 
miles further leftwards, on the road to TTameer- 
pore. 8till no enemy appeared. At length, not 
far from sunset, the Nazim’s array grew visible 
in front of the British left. With a swift change 
of its own front, the Biatish line went forward to 
grapple with its new foe. His right soon beaten 
by a murderous fire from our guns and rifles, the 
Nazim was little more succcssfiil in his attempt 
to worry, to turn the British right. A timely 
charge of Ghoorkas soon cleared the mangoe- 
groves in their front, and sent the last of the 
enemy flying in disorder back to Warie, whence 
they had come prepared for quite another issue. 
Only the darkness and the pace at which they fled, 
saved their guns from capture and themselves 
from utter ruin. As it was, their loss that day 
in the two engagements may be reckoned at eight 
hundred killed or hurt. 

The next day both armies halted ; the British 
waiting for their baggage, the rebels drawing 
together for their next move. Cut off from 
the straight road back to Lucknow, they might 
still bar the way to their opponents by holding the 
strong jungle pass and fort of Badayan in the 
British general’s front. But Franks’s cleverness 
was again too much for the Nazim. Too late the 
latter found that his adversary’s feint upon Warie 
had covered the sudden march of troops and bag- 
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gage toward Badayan. The pass and fort safe 
in his hands by the evening of the 21st, Franks 
halted the next day in hopes of being joined by a 
body of cavalry from Lahore. IMeanwliile the 
Kazim was taking up a now position at Badsliah- 
gunj, two nhli\s beyond Sultan])ore. Wliat with 
fugitives from Chandah and mutineers from all 
the surrounding country, he had chief command 
of an army twenty-five thousand strong, with a 
battery of twenty-five guns. Against liis eleven 
hundred horsemen Franks could still set only his 
few score volunteers and iiTcgulai’s, for the t-wo 
hundred and fifty fresh sabres were yet many miles 
away when he marched out to battle on the 2ord. 

Beyond a deep winding ravine that ran into 
the Goomtio stretched the enemy’s array along 
the plain that parted Sultanpore^ from Badshah- 
gunj. Their left rested on the Sultanporo bazaar, 
their centre behind some ruined police-lines, their 
right on the village and strong-built serai of Bad- 
shahgunj, behind a protecting range of low 
hillocks. A strong battery guarded the road 
through their centre from Sultanpore to Lucknow. 
Of the remaining guns six were posted about the 
serai and village, three in a village on the extreme 
loft. It was a strong position, to carry which 
without heavy loss craved wary generalship. But 
Franks proved equal to the need. A well-planned 
reconnaissance showed him a way of turning the 
enemy’s right. A swift march of his troops in 
two lines, one of contiguous, the other of deploy- 
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ing coluratis at quarter distance, brought them 
unhurt, for most of the way unseen, right across 
tlie enemy’s front, to a spot where the heavy guns 
could pass the ravine in safety. Once round the 
rebel flank, the British general might count on an 
easy victory. Advancing in two lines, their left 
swinging more and more forward across the 
enemy’s line of retreat, his troops swept steadily 
down, like the rollers of a storm-ridden sea, on the 
ranks of an outwitted, beaten, vainly resisting foe. 
A bravo stand amidst the heavy guns of the 
central battery checked for a moment their de- 
stroying onset. In a few minutes the gunners 
lay dead or wounded around tlunr captured guns, 
and the most of Uassan Ali’s infantry were flying 
in utter I’out across the ravine. The rest with 
three guns held out a little longer by Sultanporo, 
until two Ghoorka regiments drove them also away 
from their artillery and the field. 

The fight was now over ; the enemy woi'e 
scattered in all directions, some over the plain in 
front of their late position, others beyond Sidtan- 
]ioro, while a body of horse and foot with a few 
guns had gotten a good start of their pursuers 
on the road to Lucknow. These last were fol- 
lowed up by the infantry for four, by the mounted 
volunteers for nine miles. With better success did 
Matheson’s horse and part of Middleton’s battery 
overtake and bring back two guns which another set 
of runaways had carried off the field. Had the pro- 
mised squadrons from Lahore but come up that 
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morning', the rout would liave proved yet more 
disasti-ous. As it was liowever, but four of the 
twenty-five guns got clear away ; some eighteen 
hundred dead or wounded, including amoiig the 
former the son of Hassan Ali, made up the enemy’s 
loss ; and no hindrance worth naming was left to 
imj)edo the march of Franks and his Ghoorka ally 
upon Lucknow. This glorious day’s work cost 
the winners only eleven casualties in all. Stranger 
yet, the whole British loss in the battles of the 
1 9th and 23rd comprised but two slain and sixteen 
wounded ; a marvel mainly due to the tactical 
skill of a leader true to the promise he dis[)layed 
in the battles of the Punjab. 

On the 1st of March, after several forced 
marches, Franks halted at Selimpore, eighte('n 
miles from Lucknow. That day’s ])rogress had 
been enliv'cned by a daring charge of a hundred 
Sikh horse under Captain Aiknian on a body of 
seven hundred horse and foot, armed with two 
guTis and partly covered by the fire from a neigh- 
bouring fort. In spite of all odds and difficulties 
the guns were taken, a hundred of the rebels slain, 
and the rest sent flying across the Goomtie. Four 
days later Franks’s column marched into the 
camp before Lucknow, having stormed the fort of 
Dhowrara by the way. Among the few wounded 
in this sharp little affair was Lieutenant innes of 
the engineers, who in the battle of Sultanpore, 
riding far ahead of the skirmishers, had dashed at 
a gun still held by the retreating reluds, shot down 
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the gunner whose matcl] was alreadv nearing the 
touchbolc, and, amidst a shower of matchlock- 
balls, kept the remaining gunners at bay while 
his own party hurried up to his aid. For this 
piece of timely daring he roceivcHl the well-earned 
honour of a Victoria cross. 

Meanwhile some two hundred and fifty seamen 
of the }*carL frigate under Captain Sotlieby had 
steamed up the Gogra northwestward, within 
tAYonty miles of the old Hindoo capital of Oudh, 
which lies on that rivei* about seventy miles east of 
the more modern TjUcknoAA^. Disembarking there 
on the 20th, tin y nuirche<l inland to attack two 
forts guarding the aj)proach to Faizabad. (hdonel 
Rowcroft with two thousand N('palese joined in 
the fray. !n less than an hoin* the enemy saved 
themselves from further j)ounding by a liiirried 
flight, leaving guns and animunilion in the vietoi's’ 
hands. Across the river lav the rest of Jung 
Bahadoor’s army, the shot from Avhose heavy 
guns had helped to worry the retreating rebels. 

A tcAv days latej*, on the 20th February, 
our Nepalese ally, who had taken his time in 
marching up from Gorakpoi'e, sent some of his 
troops to take peaceably or by force the little fort 
of Berozpore near Faiza])ad. Instead of yielding, 
the garrison prepared for a defence which seemed 
out of keeping with theii* small numbers and the 
size of a stronghold only sixty feet square. But 
they had some reason for their foolhardy seeming. 
It was very hedgehog of fortification,” which 
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Lieutenant Sankcy had afterwards to report upon. 
"WTiat seemed from the outside a clump of bam- 
boos proved to be a woi-k combining the twofold 
strength of a mud fort and a Maori stockade. 
Behind the outermost line of bamboos came a deep 
ditch; within that another belt of tall bamboos 
screening’ another ditch. Out of the inner ditch 

o 

rose, fifteen feet above the giound, a mud wall 
very thick at bottom, loopholed at the to]) foi* 
musketry, with round ba.stions at each corner. 
To take this little stronghold by storm was easier 
tried tlnm done. After much hard fighting and 
heavy firing at. .short ranges, (-aptain Holland at 
length got one of the sixpounders dragged across 
the outei’ ditch into a good position for breaching 
the innermo.st wall. Kumber.s and perseverance 
in duo time unrolled the hedgehog. A small 
breach offered a perilous opening through which 
Sankey forced his way ; the (Ihoorkas, who had 
been fighting like horoe.s under the eye of their own 
Maharajah and had lost heavdly in storming the 
stockades, scrambled after him as fast as they 
could climb; and in a few moments the thirty-one 
bravo defenders lay dead within their flaming lair. 

Yet another fight between the rebels and 
the Nepalese marked the progress of the latter 
towards Lucknow'. On the 5th of March the 
leading division of Jung Bahadoor’s force, under 
four thousand strong with thirteen guns, at- 
tacked the same number of insurgents, the wrecks 
of the Nazim’s thrice-beaten array, at the Kandoo 
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stream. Weak in artillery — they had but one 
gun — the enemy wore strongly posted behind 
ravines and jungle. After a few rounds from his 
guns, General Khiirrak Baliadoor slipped his 
sturdy infantry at the foe. Erelong the latter 
were flying through tlu' jungle, hard ]ircssed by 
the Ghooi'kas, who exacted a bloody reckoning 
for their day’s work. Six hundred of the enemy 
were set down as killed or wounded, and their 
only gun was taken. 01* the victors, on the other 
hand, but om^. was reported slain and sixteen 
wounded. 

Westward of the dumna, six or seven diffe- 
rent columns of troo]>s fi-om Madras and Bombay 
were making head in Eebruary through the re- 
volted or disordered states and ]U’ovinces of Malwa, 
Ra;ipootana, Saugor, Bundelkund. From Nus- 
seerabad a scrvi(*eable force of more than six thou- 
sand men with thirty guns wais marching under 
General Roberts on the rebellious town of Kotah, 
Avhose faithful-seeming rajah had failed to suyipress 
the rising inaugural ed some months before by the 
murder of Major Burton and his sons. General 
Whitlock’s Madras column, after pacifying the 
country below Jubbalpore, was about to pursue its 
march northeastward through Bundelkund. In 
the country around Rewah and Nagode, whose 
chiefs had stood faithful under strong temptations 
to revolt, the native troops raised by Captain 
Osborne and drilled into decent order by Colonel 
Hinde, had in tAvo months taken six forts, forty- 
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two guns or mortars, a groat many prisoners, of 
wliom too few escaped hanging ; had disarmed, in 
short, apowerfnl rebellion, re-established the police, 
the post-houses, and made travelling safe between 
Rewah and .lubbalpore. Such results, achieved 
mainly by one or two daring Englishmen with the 
smallest means, richly deserved the public thanks- 
giving which [jord Canning Avas not slow to other 
the British leaders for all Avho had shared in their 
success. 

Further westAvard, about thirty miles east from 
Saugor, lay the strong fortress of Garrakotah,- 
Avhich forty years before had defied the pound- 
ing of twenty-eight siege-guns back(Ml by an army 
of eleven thousand men. Placed betAveen tvAm 
rivers that served as it were for ditches, its thick 
stone walls were girdled for the most part by 
forest, jungle, and towns, all held by bodies of 
mutineers. Before this stronghold Sir Hugh Rose 
presented himself on the 10th of February. That 
evening his troops had gained a footing close to 
the walls, from which the enemy tried in vain to 
di.slodge them during the night. Next morning 
he set off on a sti’ong reconnaissance, driving in 
rebel posts as he Avent along, and leaving parties 
of his own men every here and there. Scared by 
movements which threatened to cut off their 
reti'oat, and Avamed betimes by the marvellous 
shooting of Lieutenant Stutt’s guns, the enemy 
that evening abandoned a stronghold which Sir 
Hugh with his weakened force could not else have 
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taken without heavy bloodshed. A troop of the 
14th dragoons and one of Hyderabad horse fol- 
lowed the flying rebels with a zeal and daring 
rewarded by the slaughter of eighty or a hundred 
souls. Darkness alone stayed the pursiiers’ 
arms. 

Advancing noidhwards into the Shahghur dis- 
trict, newly annexed for its chief’s misconduct 
to the British rule, Sir Hugh with one of his 
brigades attacked and drove some five thousand 
rebels through the strong pass of Muddanpore. 
Througli the terror caused by this fresh defeat, a 
iiumbei' of forts, t owns, and fortified passes fell 
without fighting into the victor’s hands. By the 
loth of jMarch British guns announced the hoist- 
ing of the British flag at Mai'ow'rah, twenty-five 
miles from tlie bloodi'eeking stronghold of the 
fierce Lady of Jliansie. A few days earlier, on the 
0th, Sir Hugh’s able lieutenant Brigadier Stuai t 
had forced his way through thick jungle, up an 
intrenched hill, into a walled village lying close 
outside the forti’css of Chandiirie on the left bank 
of the Betwah. Pushing his adv^antage with all 
speed, Stuart turned his guns on the place to such 
purpose, that an assault was delivered on the 17th. 
In a twinkling the 25th sepoys and 86th foot were 
pouring over the breach, while the enemy, lucky 
in finding an unguarded outlet, escaped for the 
most part from otherwise certain doom. Leaving 
one of Sindiah’s officers in charge of the captured 
fort, which lay indeed within that sovereign’s 
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realms, Stuart’s brigade made the best of its way 
northwards to Jhaiisie. 

While all (\Yos were tuniing towards Tmck- 
iiow, while the (loveruor-General was overlooking 
the course of events from his temporary abode in 
Allahabad, l)odies of rebels in Oudli and Kohil- 
kund kept pliiiidering towns and villages, making 
raids on weakly-guarded posts, and otherwise 
daring their fate at British hands. Ever watchful 
for the safety of Keinaon, Colonel McCauslaiid on 
the drd of March sent off Ca])taiu Baugh with two 
hill guns ami some two hundred Clioorkas, to 
chase the rebels out t»f ►Sitargunj. Only tlie tail 
of them however were caught next morning ; the 
rest being some miles off, to the nurnbei’ of five 
thousand, Avith six guns, Averc? h^ft for that present 
unassailed. 

At Gorakpore on the oth the rebels themselves 
Avere the assailants. Ten or tAvelve tliousand sepoys 
and irregulars, led by tlie oft-beaten Mohammad 
11 assail and several other chiefs who still hoped 
for A'ictory or desjiaired of pardon, attacked 
(,\)]onel Kowcroft, whose little; army of fourteen 
hundred men included tAvo hundred of Sotheby’s 
naval brigade and the same number of Bengal 
yeomanry cavalry. The assailed had four guns 
against the enemy’s tAvelve. Four hours’ fighting 
ended in a signal victory for the feAver numbers. 
Chased seven miles to their intrenchraents, the 
enemy lost several hundred men and left eight of 
their guns behind them. The moral effect of such 
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a victory was too soon to bo weakened by Colonel 
Milhnan’s disaster not far from Azimghur. On 
the 22nd of March he led a small force of English, 
Ghooikas, and Madrassics with two guns against 
a body of insurgents — mainly of the Dinapore 
brigade — posted among groves of mangoe trees 
near Atrowlio. At the first onset tlio enemy fled, 
and Millman’s soldiers halted for breakfast. But 
soon the word came that thousands of Koer Singh’s 
best troo]js were close at liand. Daunted by their 
growing numbers, Millman declined to follow the 
bolder example of Major Vincent Eyre. His men 
fell back first to their camp at Koelsa, then with 
less seemly haste to Azimghur. A jianic among 
the camp followers heightened the confusion, and 
crowned the day’s mishaps by the loss of tents 
and baggage. Emboldened with their cheap 
success, the rebels actually for a few days invested 
Azimghur, and talked of marching on Benares. 

Another mishap occurred about the same 
time two or three marches out of Allahabad. 
Throughout this rebellion, as in the Sikh wars, 
nothing was more I’emarkable than the number of 
guns brought out against British troops. They 
seemed to start uj) everywhere like Jason’s crop 
of armed men. Not a fort, however small, but 
had its fair complement, not an amied band, how- 
ever motley, however often scattered in wild rout, 
but somehow managed to confront, to bafifie its 
pursuers with a fresh array of guns large or small. 
Some of these were of the rudest make, mere 
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t:HAP. VII. tubes of wood cluiuped witli rings of iron, vvar- 
. A.D. 1 S 58 . ranted to burst after a very feAV rounds ; othei-s of 
iron or brass bad been liurriedly cast or welded by 
native workmen, careless of tlie nice adjustments, 
tlie evenness, tlie finish, which science and good 
AvoT'kmanshij) alike demand. Others again were old 
pieces of every s]ia])e and pattern, rummaged out 
of ohl hiding-places in forts, ai-senals, storerooms, 
])rivate (.Iwellings, and trimmed up into some poor 
show of fitness ibr the work that most of them had 
been dischargetlfrotn doing many years before, dhic 
I’cmainder, mostly of niodcni date, of choice work- 
manshij), had fallen by fraud or coiu}uest into the 
rebels’ hands, Ixad sometimes even been recovered 
and patclied up ancAV, allei' tlieii’ Ihiglish captors 
Jiad left them spiked, bui'ied, or otherwise unfit 
for seeming use. 'I'liat almost eveiy batch of 
armed rebels should have guns of some kind, came 
to be looked for as a tiling of course. Hut for a 
hostile band to bo moving about with six service- 
able field-pieces toAvards the end of March 1858, 
within ea.sy reach of Allahabad, proved an un- 
pleasant, a disheartening suqirise for the tAvo or 
three hundred troops Avhom a certain magisti’ate 
took out on the road to (lojiiegunj. All seemetl 
going smoothly as the men pressed on expectant of 
their promised prey, Avhen suddenly the jungle in 
their front grew alive Avith rebels, and the shot 
from lialf a dozen guns came bounding among 
them. After an hour’s Aain answering Avith their 
OAAOi two guns, tlie magistrate’s party had lost so 
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many of tlioir number dead or wounded, that 
nothing was left them but a prompt retreat. 

F3y that timi^ liowever the last groat struggle 
for supremacy liad been fought and won around 
the ca[)ital of insurgent Oudh. The British Pabius 
had struck a blow so crushing that few cared to 
ask whether it might not have been struck sooner. 
On the 2nd March Sir Colin Campbell with the 
van of his fine army passed near Alumbagh, to 
take or win possession of liis old camping-ground 
at the Dilkliooshah. Four strong divisions of 
infantry including tliat t>f Fi’anks, eacli division 
composed of two brigades or six battalions, two 
good brigades of Sir Hope C rant’s cavalry, three 
s})lendid brigatles of artillery and one of engineers 
under Sir Archdalc Wilson, conqueror of Delhi, 
made up an array of at least twenty-five thousand 
fi-ghting-iucn, of whom more than two-thirds were 
homebred Britons. To Outram belonged of course 
the command of the first infantry division, which 
included the heroes of so many bloody fights 
between Putt eh pore and Lucknow, Neill’s match- 
less fusiliers, the 78th Highlanders, Brasyer’s 
Perozepore Sikhs. In the second division, undei' 
General Lugard, were to be found the names of the 
bold 93rd Highlanders and the 4th Punjab rifles. 
Among the regiments of the third or Walpole’s 
division, not least renowned wore the 1st Bengal 
fusiliers and the 2nd or Green’s Punjab infantry. 
The war-worn 9th lancers, Hodson’s swarthy 
horse, and the dashing volunteer cavalry, formed 
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the pick of Hope Grant’s powerful array. The 
Engineer brigade could have had no worthier 
leader than Robert Napier, who under Outram 
had guided the second defence of the Lucknow 
Residency. Peel himself commanded his own 
magjhficcnt brigade of soauien. En the long roll 
of troo])s and companies that obeyed the orders of 
Sir Ai'cbdale Wilson and Brigadiers Wood and 
Barker, the names of Turner, Tombs, Olpherts, 
Remmington, JVEiddleton, Bishop, recalled the 
memory of great deeds done before Delhi and on 
the way to Lucknow by the soldiers of an arm 
renowned for its services on every field. Major 
Norman, the adjutant-general, had already Avon 
no small distinction in the siege of Dellii. As 
chief of the staff. General Mansfield AA^as sure to 
make fresh demands on his chief’s apj)rovah Dr. 
BroAAm the superintending surg;eon, ]\Iajor John- 
son the as.sistant adjnfant-general. Captain Fitz- 
gerald of the commissariat. Captain Allgood of the 
(piarterm aster’s department, Avero all officers of 
tried capacity in their several ways. 

After a sharp skirmish in Avhich the enemy 
lost a gun, Hir Colin’s force got firmly planted on 
the plain fronting the Dilkhooshah, his right 
resting on the Goomtie, his adA'^anced pickets 
holding the Dilkhooshah on his right, the Moliam- 
mad-Bagh on his left front. Both points Avere 
strengthened by heavy guns, Avhich kept down the 
fire from a number of bastions guarding the line 
of the canal in fi'ont of' all. Onlv thus could Sir 
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Colin at all rejiair the misfortune of a camp pitched 
perforce within gunshot of the enemy by reason of 
the broken ground that came close up behind it. 

The next two days were spent in bringing up 
the remainder of the guns, troops, camp stores, 
and other appurtenances from the encampment 
at Baiitiira. By that time the British line 
stretched unbroken from the Goomtie leftwards 
nearly to the fort of Jellalabad, the two miles 
between its left and the fort being well looked 
after by Hodson’s ubiquitous troopers. Colonel 
Cain])belFs cavalry brigade udth some troo])S of 
horse- artillery guarded the left of the camp, and 
scoured the country in front of the Alumbagh. 
On the btli General Franks, true to the day ap- 
})ointeil, was ready to fill up the gap Avhich Out- 
I’am’s march across tln^ Goomtie would leave on 
the morrow in Sir Colin’s line. With the morrow 
began the movement Avhich Sir Colin had rightly 
intrusted to the foremost soldier in his army, the 
first deli verer of LneknoAA", the stubborn defender 
of the Alumbagh. LeaAnng the latter post to the 
care of Brigadier Franklyn and two English I’egi- 
ments, Sir' James Outi’ara led Waljiole’s infantry, 
a picked lirigade of horse under Sir Tlope Grant, 
and five troops or com]ianies of artillery under 
Brigadier Wood, across two bridges which Napier’s 
engineers had fashioned with ready skill out of 
beorcasks, ro])es, and planking, in two or three 
days. On the part Avhich Outrain’s force might 
play in the coming struggle would depend in no 
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small measure the success of Campbell’s schemes 
for the final con<]uest of Lucknow. Wliile the 
commander-in-chief was steadily crashing his way 
through the triple line of works held in his front 
by a foe at once strong and resolute, his trusty 
lieutenant was to press forward up the left bank 
of the river, to close the way of succour or escape 
on that side of the far-circling city, and to storm 
oi’ rake with his heavy guns the eastern and 
northern faces of the enemy’s works. 

It was no light task that awaited even the 
powerful army of Oudh. Whatever the skill and 
courage of a foe by no means wanting in either 
could do towards strengthening a strong ])osition, 
had been done by the seventy oi' eighty thousand 
revolted sepoys, volunteei’S, and armed letainers, 
whom loyalty, fanaticism, or hope of plunder had 
rallied to the colours of the mauly-heai’tcd Queen- 
Hegent Ilazrat-Mahal, or to the green flag of the 
Faizabad Moolvie, her sus]jected rival. liesides 
the natural strength of a great city full of narrow 
streets, tall houses, palaces and coui-tyards each 
forming a se])arate stronghold, its defendei’s had 
learned from experience to repair past short- 
comings, had gained ample time to throw up fresh 
defences at points assailed before or seeming open 
to future attack. The canal itself formed the wet 
ditch to the outermost line of works, whoso in- 
most kei’nel consistetl of the cluster of courts and 
buildings known as the Kaiser-Bagh. A fortified 
rampart towered along the inner bank of the canal. 
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The middle line of works covered the great mos(|ne 
of the Imambarra, the mess-house, and tlie Moti- 
Mahal. Each of these lines ended only at the 
river, which swept suddenly southward as it passed 
the neighbourhood of tlie dome-crowned Imam- 
barra. Tlie inner flanks of these defences rested 
on the streets of a crowded city, through which no 
warv ereneral would care to force his wav. Outside 
the canal, in the bend between it and the river, 
stood amidst fair gardens and stately groves the 
building known as Constantia or the Martiniei’c, 
sometime palace of the successful French soldier 
whose name it afterwards bore as a college for 
Eurasian children. From this a(lv\ahced post the 
insurgents for the first few da,ys kept up a fire not 
altogether harmless on the British camp. But it 
was not Sir Colin’s cue to take one step forward 
until Outram should have fairly turned the de- 
fences of the canal. 

Tluit officer for his part was not idle. After 
crossing the Goomtie on the 6th, he rested at night 
a little way beyond (fliinhutt., the scene of that 
disastrous prelude to the siege of Lucknow Resi- 
dency. A smart brush with the relxd cavalry on 
the first day was followed the next morning by an 
equally bootless attack on Outram’s pickets. On 
the 8th Outram’s men were prepai’ing batteries 
for the heavy guns sent over that morning in 
furtherance of his future efforts. The dawn of the 
9th was gj’eeted with the thunders of a powerful 
fire poured into the enemy’s works at the Chakkar 
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Kotliie, or YoIIoav Jlonse, from eight twenty-four 
pounders and three eight-incli howitzers. During 
the battle of the guns Walpole’s infantry of the 
right wing, aided by Gibbon’s battei'y, cloar*ed 
the woods, villages, and gardens in their front, 
and bringing up their right shoulders Avon a firm 
footing on the Faizabatl road. By that time the 
1st Bengal fusiliers, a detachment of the 70th 
TTighlanders, and Wood’s horse-artilleiy, had been 
let loose for the storming of the Ghakkar Kothie. 
Their pai't of the programme Avas well and sp('edily 
done. The key of the ])osition thus taken, tSir 
James pressed forward on tlnj heels ol‘ a retreating 
enemy, carried with ease the strong Availed enclo- 
sure of the Padshah-Bagh or King’s Garden, and 
began Avith his heavy guns to rake the Avell-built 
defences behind the Martiniere. 

Meanwhile Sir Colin Campbell had not let 
his troops remain mere spectators of Outram’s 
progress. While the latter was engaged Avith the 
Chakkar Kothie, the heavy guns on the right bank 
of the river kept pounding into the Martiniere. 
Peel’s rockets scared the rebels out of coj’iiers 
spared by his shells. The storming of the Yellow 
House became the signal for Lugard’s advance 
on the first line of defences. SAviftly, steadily, 
Avithout firing a shot, the Highlanders and Pun- 
jabies of Hope’s brigade stormed the defences of the 
Martiniere ; then with another magnificent rush 
clomb up the lofty ramparts lining the canal. 
Their steps Avere quickened by the sight of an 
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English officei’ iraving his sword atop of tlie slope 
before them, a mark for the muskets of many foes. 
It was the bold Theutenant Butler of the Bengal 
fusiliers, who had swum across the Goomtie to 
ajiprise Hope’s skirmishers of Outram’s success in 
turning the first lino of works. 

That evening the whole lim^ of the canal as far 
as Banks’s House was safe in the victor’s hands. 
The next day was spent by Lugard’s column in 
battering and stoianiug Banks’s House, and in 
getting ready for a flanking movenumt to the left 
of the Kaiserbagh ; while Outi'am Avas ah-eady 
bringing his guns and mortars to play on the 
same stronghold from his camp across the Goom- 
tie, and Sir Hope Gi-ant’s cavalry were busy 
scouring the country between the liver and the 
old cantonments. On the 11th, from both flanks 
of the besieging army a furious storm of shot and 
shell crashed down on the remaining defences of 
the doomed city. The Sikandar-Bagh, scene of 
so much slaughter in the past November, was 
carried easily in the moniing. Other buildings to 
the right Avere sjieedily won by storm or simple 
cannonade. One strong pile of buildings known 
as the Begum’s Palace held out for several hours 
under a merciless pounding from Peel’s eight-inch 
guns. While Napier was yet watching for the 
moment when bayonets might take up the game 
begun by cannon-balls, Sir Colin and some of his 
officers were engaged in the more peaceful if less 
congenial task, of exchanging courtesies with the 
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CHAP. vn. new-come Jung Bahaclooi*. Some days after time, 
A.D. 1858 . tluit chief had just brought his (Ihoorkas on the 
field. Tn honour of his coming, the British gene- 
ral had got together a choice ai'ray of officers, 
Higlilandcrs, lancers, bandsmen, brilliant in scarlet, 
blue, white, and gold ; the whole forming a 
strangely illusive contrast, whether to the gi*im 
realities of the fight in front, or to the natural 
tastes of the war-furrowed , meek -looking A'eteran 
who in the tight-fitting S])lendours of a uniform 
utterly unsuited to the heats of an Indian Miirch, 
stood uneasily aAvaiting the ap])roach of his un- 
• punctual visitor. 

Meeting At last, amidst the clamour of welcoming music, 

between Sir ^ 

Colin and tliG NepalesG leader drew near ; his dark face show- 

Jung 

Bah.itioor. ing dimly through the bla/.e of gorgeous apparel, 
brightly waving phimes, unstinted jewellery ; his 
traiti of followers only less gorgeous to look at 
than himself. Then began the wearisome farce 
of exchanging formal compliments, of making 
set speeches, which only through inter]weters 
could be tnade plain to the persons addressed. 
Suddenly however a strange voice was heard 
outside the circle. Through it in another moment 
broke the war-grimed figure of Hope Johnstone, 
bearer of happy news from the front. In full clear 
tones lie announced the storming of the Begum- 
Khotie. The news was happily timed. Forms and 
ceremonies were cast aside, speeches left unut- 
tered. Sir Colin and Jung Bahadoor were soon 
grasping each other’s hands, filling up with 
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friendly smiles what of meaning their words 
might lack. Every one else looked joyful, and the 
meeting was over without more ado. Pleased to 
hear that some of his Ghoorkas had shared in 
that day’s success, the Nepalese chief went off to 
take the place assigned him in Campbell’s further 
arrangements. 

The fight whose issue had been thus sud- 
denly announced, was indeed, according to Sir 
Colin himself, “the sternest struggle which oc- 
curred during the siege.” After a fierce bom- 
bardment of eight or nine hours, ending in a 
practicable breach, it was resolved to carry the 
Begum’s palace by storm. About four in the 
afternoon Adrian Hope led forth for that pur2)oso 
a column of the 93rd Highlanders, 4th Punjab 
rifles, and about a thousand Ghoorkas. Tlio 
Highlanders showed a way over the breach to 
their comrades Avho followed them with a will. At 
every turn some fresh work had to be cariicd, 
some fresh cluster of I'ebels to be slain or drivc'u 
away. But the dread British bayonet clove its 
bloody path through all barriers. Erelong the 
whole pile of buildings, in itself a powerful for- 
tress, bastioned, loopholed, filled with men, 
armed with many guns, begirt with tall ramparts 
and a broad deep ditch, had been swe]it clean of 
living defenders. Of the rebel dead five hundred 
bodies were afterwards counted up. The victory 
would have been cheaply won but for the sad end 
of the farfamed Major Hodson, who, joining in 
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oiiAP. VII. the figlit as an amateur, fell sliot ilirongli <lio liver 
A.i). ittss. by a se])oy lurking at bay in some unrummaged 
corner. Homo of his troo])ers cried that night 
like children over tbeir dying hero, whose faults, 
eclipsed in the eyes of his own countrymcui by 
the lustr(‘ of his daring deeds, were wholly invisible 
to those rough Kastern warriors who loved, who 
worshpiped him as their idinil of perfect soldier- 
ship, the Aviso, strongwilled, fraukheai'ted, dash- 
ing leath'i- of braAm men, pink of light-horse 
captains, a matchless SAvordsman, a ready coun- 
sellor, in brains, in hardihood, in bodily ])rowess, 
alike supremely fitted for his Avork. 

Outram at the Outram also had been gaining ground this 

iroTt bridge. -rm t 

day. While his heaA^ batteries pounded the JNiess- 
Iloiise and the Kaiser-Bagh, his infantry flanked 
by the horse and coA'ered by the skirmislu'rs swept 
oiiAvards through the suburbs on that side of the 
riA^er, seized a mostiue commanding the iron bridge 
beyond the Besidency, ami drove the enemy before 
them as far as the stone bridge leading to the 
Machic Bhawan. The forcing of the latter point 
in the foce of a poAverful resistance formed no part 
of Sir James’s plan. Strengthening his hold on 
the iron bridge, he awaited in his former camp 
the coming of some more heavy guns, which Avero 
to help in raking the defences of the Kaiser-Bagh. 
On the Idth these neiv allies began speaking to 
such effect, that the enemy, ])laced between tAvo 
hot incessant fires, fled desjiairing on the mor- 
row from their la.st great stronghold within 
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Lucknow. In all these movements on the left 
bank of the Goomtie, Outram’s whole loss, apart 
from the cavah-y, amounted only to twenty-six 
slain, a hundred and thirteen wounded. That of 
the enemy Avas reckoned at two thousand. 

MeanAvhilc on his side of the river Sir Colin 
had been steadily tearing his way to the heart of 
the enemy’s works. On the 12th Lugard’s divi- 
sion was relieved by that of Fmnks. While 
Napier’s engineers kept blowing up the lines of 
building betaveen the ]3ogum-Kothie and the 
Kaiser-Bagh, the infantry Avith some of the mor- 
tars were moved gradually forward, and a special 
battery of heavy guns kept storming against the 
fair-fronted Imambaira, the great Moslem cathe- 
dral of Lucknow. At last on the morning of the 
14th this noble work of Moorish architects was 
carried Avith a rush by Brigadier llussoH’s infan- 
try, and a feAV seconds latei' Brasyor’s Hikhs had 
followed the flying Pandies light through the open 
gateway of the Kaiser-Bagh. Other ti’oops Aveix* 
close behind them, but no stand Avas made, sav(' 
Avhere a knot of rebels driven into a corner 
might seek to sell dearly their forfeit lives. The 
innermost line of defences had thus been turned, 
the very heart of the fortress taken AAuthout the 
firing of a shot from the many guns tliat guarded 
those massiAm ramparts, those bastioned Avails. 

Still the conquerors pressed forAvard, the 
more eagerly for so gr-eat a success. One after 
another the Mess-I louse, the Tank' Kothie, the 
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TITSTORY OF THE 


CHAP. VII. Motie Mahal,' the Chattar Manzil, all scenes of 
A.D. 1S58. hard fighting in the past November, were cleared 
of their late defenders. It was a hard day’s work for 
all engaged in it, but the sense of triumph already 
grasped upheld them marvellously to the end. 
That evening Sir (^olin might justly deem himself 
master of Lucknow, might well be proud of a 
conquest achieved so I'asily, at so small an outlay 
of human life, — about nine hundred in all disabled 
up to that date — over an enemy of more than 
twice his own numbers, intrenched along a range 
of massive palaces and wide walled courts whose 
like might hardly be found in all Europe ; each 
weak point strengthened to the utmost, each 
outlet carefully guarded by tlie best appliances of 
an industry almost as skilful as it must have been 
unwearied. But for the enemy’s sorry equip- 
ment in respect of groat guns and ordnance stoi'es 
— they had only a hundred guns and mortars in 
all, while Campbell’s siege train alone fell little 
short of ninety — the siege might have lasted weeks 
instead of days ; and Sir Colin, balked in his 
efforts to sap and batter a passage for his splendid 
infantry, might have been driven to choose be- 
tween the risks of a ruinous delay and the pros- 
pects of an early victory won at a fearful outlay of 
precious blood. Had the rebels even fought with 
all their olden spirit, under generals fitter to cope 
with Campbell and Outram, the flank movement 
acro.ss the Goomtie could hardly have proved so 
swift, so decisive a success ; nor would British 
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daring on that ovcntful Sunday have been rewarded 
by the bloodless cajitiire of the Kaiser- Bagh. 

On the sceiu's that followed the first entrance 
of oxir troops into those stately palaces blazing 
with untold treasures of Eastern luxuiy, art, 
Tnagnificence, conimingled here and there with 
heaps of weapons, clothing, accoutrements, and 
other like traces of sepoy tenancy, the histo- 
rian cannot dwell without blushing for the van- 
dalism that war, howc'vcr civilized, will yet bring 
in its train. Wlum revenge had sated itself xvith 
hacking and hewing at all things beautiful or 
costly, at rare woodwork, statues, pictures, mirrors, 
chandeliers, divans, at whatever met its glance in 
that long succession of halls and corridors, the 
inevitable thii'st for plunder began to riot in its 
turn amiilst endless heaps of treasures hitherto 
overlooked x>r less liable in themselves to sudden 
hami. Shawls, laces, pearls of great ])rice, all 
kinds of rare broid(>ry in gold and silver, caskets 
hea])"d ■with gems and jewelled ornaments, vessels 
of jatle and agate, swords, pistols, saddlecloths, 
glorified with gold and jewels, all the rich sjioils 
of pi’incely zenanas, t he gatlKTcal relics of lordly 
households, of chiefs erewhile renowned in arms 
or council, wei’e rumniag(Hl, handled, tossed about, 
scrambled for, carried off openly or stealthily by 
still -recurring knots of curioxis or greedy warriors, 
while a host of humble camji-followers rushed in 
to gather uyi their shares of meaner, bulkier, or less 
inviting spoil. 
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CHAP. VII. But the full fruits of victory were yet to reap ; 

A,D. 1S58. the beaten foe had to be cleared out of their 
The enemy last refuffe withiu the ffreat city. On the 15th 

tiieKesWency day of March, while his cavalry scoured the 
Bhawan. countiy towards kSeetapore and Sand eel a. Sir 
Colin made ready for further movements with his 
guns and infantry. Leaving Walpole with one 
brigade on the north bank of the Goomtie, Out- 
ram next morning brought the other across to the 
Sikandar-Bagh, and strengthened by two more 
regiments pressed forward through the Chattar 
Manzil to attack the Residency and seize the iron 
bridge. Easily successful, he launched the Ben- 
gal Fusiliers and Brasycr’s Siklis against the 
Machie Bhawan and the lesser Imambarra. These 


Progress in 
clearing the 
city and 
keeping order. 


two were swiftly taken, and the rebels thronging 
over the stone bridge boat vainly as they passed 
against Walpole’s soldiers on the opposite bank. 
Erelong this outlet also was stopped up, and the 
rest of the fugitives hurried up the right bank, 
some to make off for Rohilkund, others to attempt 
a last stand in the outlying stronghold of Moosa- 
Bagh. 

Lotting these latter alone for that present, the 
British generals busied themselves for the next 
two days in mastering the chief posts that re- 
mained within the city, and in bridling with a firm 
hand the lawless greed of their own followers, 
armed or amateur. Stern edicts were issued 
against further plundering ; pickets posted about 
the cit^' foni])elli'd many a laden Hikli, trociper, 
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camp-follower, to leave liis bundle in their charge ; 
all native soldiers not on duty were to be confined 
in camp until further orders, and commanding 
officers were held accountable for all further acts 
of violence or indiscipline on the part of their men. 
To turn Lucknow into a desert was no part of 
Sir Colin’s plan. Every citizen who had not been 
manifestly bearing arms against him, Avas invited 
under a reasonable pledge to return to his forniei’ 
home and occupation. Mcanwliile Sir James 
Outram ke})t steadily cleaving his way through 
the north-Avestern buildings of Lucknow, losing 
fcAV men save those Avho perished by an unfore- 
seen explosion near the Jumma Musjid. At the 
same time Jung Bahadoor, who had already on 
the loth dislodged the enemy fi‘om their positions 
in front of the Alum-Bagh, advanced his pickets 
along the southern i|uarter of the city and cleared 
the neigh bom-hood of the Ilazrat-Gunj, the great 
street running from the Char-Bagh bridge up to 
the Residency, liis movements hastened, perhaps 
alone ensured the deliverance of two English 
ladies from the doom Avhich had overtaken their 
felloAV prisoners four months before. Em-aged at 
the s-afe departure of the Lucknow garrison in 
November, the insurgents had forthwith mur- 
dered all their English prisoners saAn^ these two, 
the sister of Sir Mount stuart Jackson and the 
Avidow of Mr. Orr. After four months more of 
sickening suspense for themselves and their sor- 
roAvinu friends, the two survivors were rescued 
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from tlieir place of not unbearable durance by the 
j)rorapt intervention of two officers, Captain 
McNeil and Lieutenant Bogle, who with a small 
body of Ghoorkas hurried through the city to the 
spot pointed out by their friendly guide. In a 
minute the lorn ones, hard to recognise in their 
Eastern garb, rush foi*th with their bold deliverers 
from a neighbourhood still beset with armed foes. 
A mob of ruffians once threatened to stay the pas- 
sage of their ]>alanqnin. But the foremost soon 
fell Ijack before the Englishman’s pointed revolver 
and the bayonets of his small but fearless escort. 
At length, all perils left behind, the rescued women 
ent('red the Ghoorka camp, there to taste once 
more, to drink in at their leisure the bliss of free- 
dom and free talk with fellow-countrymen after 
the heavy sufferings of nine months past. 

Two days later, on the 19th of March, a 
combined movement was made under Outram 
against the rebels, intrenched some five thousand 
strong within the Moosa-Bagh, another of those 
walled enclosures that abounded everywhere near 
the city. Hope Grant’s cavalry and light guns 
held the left bank of the river, while Brigadier 
Campbell, with the troopers of the loft wing, 
fought his way up by the western side of the city 
towards the post which Outram himself, with his 
guns and infantry, was to assail in front. The 
task was soon over; position after position fell 
with hardly a struggle ; at length the enemy wore 
seen crowdijig with all speed out of their last 
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intrencliraents, to escape betimes from tbe sweep chap. vii. 

of Campbell’s lances. Of tbeir twelve guns two a.d. isss. 

were at once abandoned, four were afterwards 

taken by Outrain’s pursuing force, six fell into 

tlio bands of Campbell’s lancers, who kept up the 

chase for several miles. But two or throe hundred 

horsemen could not annihilate a whole army fleeing 

through cornfields, enclosed gardens, and ground 

cut up with ravines. Here, as on other days of 

the siege, most of the fugitives got clear away, to 

brew fresh trouble at a fitter moment. 

One more stx’onghold Avas still to take. The Cdnipiei-ion of 

uri* TT* • *1 cotiqueHt 

Moolvic was lurking in the heart oi the city with and breaking 
a fcAv of his bravest followers. On the 21st Sir ofOudin*"’^ 
Edward Lugard moved forward to dislodge liiin. 

A sharp fight, in which Wilde’s Punjabies got 
roughly handled, was followed up by some regular 
sapping through the surrounding houses ; finally 
by a triuniphaiit charge of the 93rd foot, who 
took the position, three guns, and slew more than 
a hundred of the flying foe. In spite of Brigadier 
Campbell’s keen jmi'suit, the Moolvic again made 
good his escape. By that time the few small parties 
who had lingei’od by chance or of set purpose in 
odd corners of the city, had been routed out and 
slain or scattered iifar. Two days later General 
Grant broke up a body of fugitive rebels, some 
twenty miles away on the Seetapore road, with 
heavy slaughter and the capture of more guns. 

Withtliis last piece of service closed the reconquest 
of Lucknow and the short, but memorable career 
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CHAP. VII. of the army of Oudh. Whatever mischances might 
A.iiTses. flaw the fulness of Hir Colin’s triumph, the last 
great centre of armed rebellion east of the Jumna 
had fallen wholly into his power. Paralyzed by 
the loss of Lucknow, by the defection or the 
quarrels of their foremost loaders, one at least of 
whom, Man Singh, had already tried to make 
terms with their inevitable niastei’s, the insur- 
gents of Oudh coidd thenceforth be attacked and 
crushed in detrJl by smaller columns moving 
separately under their own especial commanders. 
The great city itself was furnished with a jiowor- 
ful garrison })laced under the fit command of Sir 
Hope Gi’ant, himself snboi'dinatc to CJiief Com- 
missioner Outram. Sir Edward Lugard’s division, 
thenceforth knoAvn as the Aziinghur Field Force, 
hurried off southwards to deal with the rebels 
who, under Koer Singh, had driven Millman back 
into Azimghur. Walpole led his own bravo 
soldiers northwards into Kohilkund. Jung TJalia- 
door with the pick of his Ne])alese marched olf 
to Allahabad, where the Govern or- General Avas 
waiting to thank his magnificent ally Jbr services 
unwillingly accepted, somewhat haltingly ren- 
dered, perhaps too lightly rated by Sir Colin’s 
ollicers, but sure of being handsomely rewarded 
in good time by an ap})reciativo Government. 
The rest of the Nepalese army lost no time in 
beginning its homeward march across tlu' sun- 
stricken ])lains of Oudh. 

Kai'ly in April Sir Colin paid one more flying 
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visit to Allaliabad. All through the siege he and 
Lord Canuing had been holding daily, almost 
hourly talk together by means of the telegraph 
which, stretching at first from Allahabad to the 
Alum-Bagh, uncoiled itself longer and longer with 
each fresli advance of Campbell’s head-quarters. 
What came of that meeting was soon to show 
itself in various ways. Lucknow itself was safe 
in British keeping ; but a trying hot-weather 
campaign had been made inevitable by the time 
lost in preparing for its capture, and by the 
successful if not unforeseen flight of insurgent 
troops and leaders into the surrounding districts. 
The centre of resistance was shifted from Lucknow 
to Bareilly, where the ambitious Khan Bahadoor 
Khan had long since organized a Government 
obeyed by all Moslems and other disaflected 
spirits in Rohilkund. Round the green flag of 
the grey-haired pensioner were now mustering 
all who had shared the guilt or wore willing 
to share the fortunes of the Nana ofBithoor, the 
Moolvie of Faizabad, the Begum of Oudh, the 
Prince Forozo Shah of Delhi. The bulk of the 
Hindoo Rohillas, howov’^er faithful at heart to the 
old or disincliiK'-d to the new rule, had hitherto 
found small encouragement to make lu’ad against 
the armed zeal of their Mahomedan neighbours. 
For many months past the whole of one of the 
fairest ])rovinces in British India had been given 
ov^cr to virtaial anarcliy, teuipi'i*c'd here and there 
by IIh' presence ef Khan Bahadoor’s magislratet' 
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or troops. At lust however it was become need- 
ful, at Avhalei er cost, to brin" buck the olden 
order witli the least possible delfiy. While Hope 
Grant with a bidgade of horse, foot, and guns, 
was hastening, if he could not quite cut off the 
flight of the Begum and the Moolvie beyond the 
Gogra, Rohilkund itself became the scene of inove- 
nieiits moj’o or less successful, made by the war- 
hardened soldiers of Jones, Seaton, Walpole, and 
Sir Colin himself. 

The first-named of these officers crossed the 
Gauges below IlurdAvar, in the middle of Api-il, 
Avith three thousand good troops, Sikh, English, 
and Panjabie, six light and eight heavy guns. In 
four days he tAvice louted the rebels Avith great 
loss in men and guns ; then hastening down to 
Moradabad, placed that city once more under 
British rule. Earlier in the month Seaton, from 
his post at Euttehghur, had swooped down upon 
several thousand insurgents at a place called 
Kankar, sent them flying Avith heavy slaughter, 
and taken two out of their three guns. Walpole’s 
column, starting from LucknoAv on the bth of 
Api'il, and struggling wearily onwards under 
mei'cfless suns for fear of losing its way in night 
marches ov'er roadless wilds, met with a momen- 
tary, a disastrous check on the 14th before the 
mud walls of Rodamovv. Not all the courage of 
his tried Sikhs and Highlandei’S aA-ailcd to atone 
for their general’s rashness in hurling infantry 
against Avoiks imperfectly reconnoitred and un- 
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assailed by a single gun. A few hundred in- 
surgents boat them back with cruel slaughter, 
with the loss among others of their loved young 
brigadier, Adrian Hope, who had vainly striven to 
repair the opening blunder. Too late the heavy 
guns were brought into play, and the enemy 
vanished during the night. About a week after- 
wjirds, Walpole took his revenge on a large body 
of rebels encamped at Sirsa, a few marches from 
Bareilly. Their guns, their camp fell into the 
victors’ hands ; in wild haste they fled over the 
Ramgunga, leaving the bridge of boats un- 
harmed for VV^alpole’s use. (hossing the river 
on the 23rd, the column held its way towards 

Bareillv. 

«/ 

A few days later Walpole’s force was joined by 
that which Campbell himself had led on the 18th 
out of Oawnpore. The two together, about ten 
thousand strong, marched on to Shahjehanpore, 
where the Moolvie, it was hoped, would be 
brought to bay. But at the last moment that 
worthy got clear away with his own followers 
from a place on w'hich the Nana had a few days 
earlier left his desolating mark. By the end of 
April the British colours were once more waving 
in the hot wind, that blew over the ruins of a 
cantonment wrested eleven months before from 
British keeping by the well-timed treachery of 
long trusted sepoys. Bareilly itself was still to 
take, but troops were closing round it from every 
side. One of these columns, under Major-General 
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Penny, marched off through Budaon on its way 
to the common meeting-place. Its leader how- 
ever, riding Avith a. small escort too far ahead of 
his main body, fell into an ambush Avhich cost 
him his life. But Colonel 11. Jones, who took 
his place, soon gave the matter a new aspect. 
Bi'itish courage and good gnimery once more 
triumphed ; the rebels Avero driven out of Kak- 
roAvlio, and Jones, a few days later, brought his 
fifteen hundred men into Sir Colin’s camp, tAvo 
marches beyond Shahjehanpore. 

On the same day, the 2nd of May, his name- 
sake commanding the Roorkie Field Force and 
Sir Colin Camj)bcll began their march — the one 
south -castAvard from Moradabad, the other taking 
Walpole with him north-Avestward from Shahje- 
hanpore. Four days later Jones had just driven 
the rebel outposts back into Bareilly, when he 
hoard the guns of the Commander-in-Chiof’s 
column announcing its presence on the other side 
of the city. As the leading companies of Sii- 
Colin’s Sikh and Highland infantry Avore march- 
ing, on the 5th, unopposed through the suburbs 
of the wood-fringed city, a sudden volley from 
concealed matchlock-men drove the Sikhs back 
in some disorder on their white comrades. Then 
from some neighbouring houses burst forth a body 
of fanatic Ghazies, their waists girt in thick folds 
of tell-tale green, their heads stooped behind 
small round leather shields, their right arms 
brandishing the shai^^), curved native scimitar. 
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With loiid cries of Din, din, Disniillah,* they 
charged down like angry bulls on the nearest of 
their assailants. Some of them even got behind 
tlie advancing 42nd; and but for the ready 
b.ayonets of the men, Walpole himself and one or 
two other mounted officers woidd have been cut 
to pieces. In another minute one hundred and 
thirty-three Ghazies lay dead, while a score or 
so of wounded Bi'itons attested the sharpness of 
(Jiat short straggle. 

Not long afterwards, a sudden dash of insur- 
gent horsemen on the British rear threw into 
panic confusion the whole mass of servants, 
baggage-cattle, bazaai‘-peo]de, thal^ formed the 
inevitable tail to Sir (John’s army. This onset 
likewise baffled, the British general halted his 
weary sun-stricken soldiers for that night on the 
plain outside Bareilly. Next morning, the Gth, 
he brought his heavy guns to play on salient 
points within the city. This became the signal 
for Brigadier Jones’s advance on the other side. 
During that day ami the next all Bareilly was 
safe in British keeping. Plenty of guns and 
ammunition were found in a place devoted by its 
late defenders to the manufacturing of both. 
But the chief prize had slipped through Sir 
Colin’s hands. The rebel leaders had fled else- 
whither with the bulk of their armed followers. 
While some of them wore already beyond the 

* Diji, t]ie Faitlj Bisniillah, “in naine;^’ in 

other words, “ Ftn* God and the Faith.” 
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border, many others had gone to swell the force 
which, ever since the 3rd of May, had been 
besieging Colonel Hall’s weak garrison in the 
Shahjehanpore jail. 

It was always Sir Colin’s fate or fault, that the 
weak places in his line of advance were assailed 
at unlucky moments by an evor-watchful foe. A 
wing of the 82ud foot, foiu- guns with a small 
detail of gunners and a few score of Do Kantzow’s 
horse, were all the force he left to guard Slialifo- 
hanpore during his march on Bareilly. Hardly 
was liis back turned on the former place, when 
some eight thousand rebels, with twelve guiis, 
drove the little garrison into the jail, plundered 
the town, killed many of the chief citizens, and 
proceeded to bombard the jail itself. On the 8th 
of May Bi’igadiei’ Jones, with a picked brigade 
of all arms, was hurried off from Bareilly to 
Hall’s relief. After a march that cost it many 
lives from sunstroke, the relieving column fought 
its way triumphantly on the 11th into the be- 
leaguered post. A few days later the baffled 
enemy rotuined to the attack, in numbers so 
great that Jones could do little more than repel 
their frequent onsets. To his aid at last came 
Sir Colin himself on the 18th, driving the rebels 
before him towards their new stronghold at 
Mohamdee, on the Oudh frontier. Thither a few 
days later he followed them \ip. But again the 
Moolvie and his men proved too quick for him ; 
one or two abandoned half-dismantled forts, with 
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a few guns, were all the trophies of his last chap. vii. 
success in that scorching montli of May. Rohil- a.u. i858. 
Icund however was then virtually conquered, to 
the satisfaction of its Hindoo denizens in general 
and the relief of all who, in or out of Sir Colin’s 
army, dreaded the moral or physical dangers of 
long-deferred success. 

Not less painful had been the progress of Sir Lugard 

* ^ 1 relieves Aziin- 

E. Lugard’s column, which left Lucknow about 
the end of Mai’ch. Not before the loth of April 
did it succeed in reaching Azimghur and scatter- 
ing the rebels whom 1 jord Mark Kerr, Avith a feAV 
hundred horse and foot, had already taught to 
fear the prowess of liritish soldiers Avorthily led. 

One body of runaAvays, under the tameless Koer Pursuit of 
Singh, AV'as followed up by Brigadier Douglas, V)y r.ngadier 
brought to bay after a Aa'C days’ hunt of a 
hundred miles, and driven Avith much slaughter 
on to Beyriah, in the Ghazipore district. Still 
pressing on the enemy’s heels, Douglas hit him 
on the morrow a lighter blow as he Avas crossing 
the Ganges at an unguarded spot. Safe for that 
present from his tired pursuers, the wounded chief 
held his way tOAAmrds his ancestral domain of 
Jugdispore, crushing on the 23 rd a small force 
of Sikhs and English, whom Captain Tje Grand Defeat of 

1 • * 1 • 1 • Captain 

liad uT’Ought out irom Arran to intei’copt liiin. Le Grand. 
Once more Avas seen the shameful sight of a small 
but powei’ful aiTiiy flyiivg panic-stricken, in Avild 
disonler, without its guTis and baggage, before 
tAA'o thousand beaten, Avorn, disheartened rebels. 


11 . 
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wlio had left their last guns across the Ganges. 
In Le Grand’s own regiment, the 35th foot, a 
hundred men were killed or wounded out of the 
hundred and fifty engaged. 

Douglas however was not far behind. By the 
beginning of May the whole of his column had 
reached Arrah, ready, in spite of the fierce heat, 
to beat up the eiiemy’s hiding-place in the jungles 
of Jugdispore. On the 8th Lugard himself, with 
the rest of his division, came in sight of the rebel 
outposts. The next day he drove the rebels out 
of Jugdispore; then with a small, lightly- 
equipped force, followed them deeper and deeper 
into their Avoody fastnesses, smiting them hard 
at Dhuleepore and ChitoAvra, Avhilc Corfield’s 
soldiers and seamen baffled their eflbrts to bi-eak 
through the opposite lino of attack. But if 
Lugard was so far successful, his Avork Avas still 
far from over. Like the toils of Sisyphus, it 
seemed always neai’iug, without ever reaching 
its end. His brave soldiers fell fast from sun- 
stroke, or fell out on the Avay by scores from 
sickness and sheer exhaustion. If the fearless 
Koer Singh w'as dead at last, the skill and 
courage of his brother Oomer Singh left his 
followers small room for regi'et. Beaten and 
scattered in one place to-day, they Avoixld sud- 
denly turn up on the morrow ripe for mischief 
in another. Fighting, plundering, burning, now 
in large bands, anon in scattered parties, now' 
hidden away in the depths of a mighty unexplored 
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jungle, anon carrying tlieir I'avages up to Arrah 
or to Buxar, those daring desperate outlaws con- 
trived for many weeks, with the aid of a faithful 
or a frightened ])easantry, to foil the watclifidness, 
survive the onsets, overstrain the endurance of 
the troo])s employed in hunting tliem down. No 
men less seasoned than thelieroos of the lOtli and 
84th foot could have held out so bravely through 
the endless hardships of that most fiery June. So 
stern a close to their long S])ell of fighting had 
left the 84th, wrote Brigadier Douglas, “ quite 
unfit for active service.” Without positive illness, 
the men were so exhausted that they could neither 
eat nor sleep. Lugard himself had at length to 
make over his command to the more enditring 
Douglas, who, some months later in more con- 
genial weather, found himself master of a district 
clear of rebels and scored through its diminished 
jungles with broad military roads. 

Nor was June an idle month for Hope Grant’s 
garrison. That officer liimself marched out on 
the night of the 12th from Lucknow with a 
strong brigade of horse, foot, and guns, to attack 
some sixteen thousand rebels posted behind jungle 
at NaAvabgunj, on the Faizabad road. Good 
generalshi]), aided by disciplined courage, ensured 
his troops a full if hardwon victory over a foe 
impelled to stoutei’ resistance by the ])rayci\s, the 
promises, the daring example of many hundred 
fanatic Ghazies, to whom death was sweet if 
encountered in battle with the unbeliever. Six 
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limidrocl rebels were slain, and six guns taken ; 
but tlie tireless Begura was soon j-allyiug her 
broken forces for another stand u])on tlie Glogra. 

One of lier sti'ougest friends however was lost 
to her by the middle of this mouth. Hunted from 
])lace to jilaeo by his keen pursuers, the Moolvie, 
about iliat time, turned his arms against the 
rajah of J^owaiu, who had givcai signs of forsaking 
a worsted cause, in the fight that ensued the 
foianer was slujt dead. His lu'ad, cut oft* by the 
victorious Jaggarnath Singh, was sent oft* to 
Slialijehanpoiv', and the rewaivl offered for the 
liviiig re1)el was paid over, not without demur, to 
the double-dealing trader in a harmless cor})S('. 
The death of a leailer at once bravo, able, and 
widely revered, did more tluin many defeats to 
dishearten a rebellion alreaily doomed to failure 
through the cowai-dice, the treach('ry, the weak 
or divitled counsels of its foremost chi('fs. Sni'- 
rounded by curs like the Kana, by triflers lik(' 
her paramour Mammoo Khan, fhe high-hearted 
Begum appealed for helj) iii vain to her ]mwcrful 
neighbour the wise Jnng Bahndoor, to he!- 
powerful countryman the time-serving Man 
Singh. One by one h(«r old fimmds, her deaj-est 
hopes were failing hei'. Still, even at the end of 
June, her means of resistance were not few. 
Thousands of armed rebels, with a good many 
guns, were lying massed around Sultan])ore, or 
distributed among many strongholds between 
the Cioomtie and the (lotrra. 
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'riie ( JorakpoTo disirici was aj^ain infested by 
one of lier boldest jiartisans, the oft-))eaten 
Moliaunnad llassan. In April, May, June, his 
i.roops had several encfiunb'rs with the small 
force ('tiiriisted to (kdonel How’croft, who invari- 
ably o-nt Ihe better of his assailants. On tlui bth 
of Juno a few hundred soldi('rs and seamen of his 
bl'iofade wemt out nndc'r Major (’ox to attack the 
enemy in their favourite post at Arnorah. Some 
brilliant (iglitini; emled in the i'(>bels’ retreat to a 
safer eam])iiy<>f-^round. Nine days later a some- 
what larjfc'r forct' set out to drive the ('uemy yet 
farther away. The heat was fiycflitful, but nothin" 
could clu'ck the lu'adlon" valour of (’ox’s heroi's. 
Dashing Avith their guns across the AA'aist-deep 
(jogra, tiny drove four tliousaml of the enemy 
bi'fore them from })lac(' to ])Iace for some four 
miles, and only gav(' u]) the pursuit whmi tired 
nature could do no more. 

During these months of hot weather, Avhen the 
west Avind blows like the bi'cath of a mighty fire 
over the plains of Up^Acr India, and ci-ashing 
storms temper the sultrier heats of the southern 
])rovinces, there Avas little rest for our troops in 
other [daces than Oudh, Bahar, |[nd Rohilkund. 
^J’he painful if glorious progress of the Central 
India field-force, under Sir Hugh Rose, cannot 
be fitly (.lesci’ibed at the end of a. long chapter. 
Whitlock’s co-operative march through Bundel- 
kixnd was marked, among otlu'r struggles, by a 
victory Avon on the 10th of .A})ril over the NaAvab 
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of Ban; la, whose army, seven thousand strong, 
fled from the field with a loss of five hundred 
slain and several guns. Tn the neighboiirhood of 
Kotah, whence he had driven the insurgents 
towards the end of March, General Roberts found 
much employment during April and May in 
settling an un{|uiet province, and following up the 
defeated foe. All about the Gangctic Doilb bands 
of rebels came from time to time across bodies of 
troops commanded by Showers, Seaton, Riddell, 
Clarthew, each of whom dealt blows more fierce 
than final at his ubiquitous opponents. Tn the 
district of Singblioom, sotith-west of Calcutta, a 
body of Kohls armed with bows, spears, axes, 
and matchlocks, wore hal by a rebeUious rajah 
against a small force of British seamen encamped 
near the town of Chaibassa, So thickly swarmed 
the savages, that nothing but the timely aid of 
fresh troops ensured their retreat into the jungle, 
on the 11th of June, after more than two days’ 
hard fighting. 

Further south the province of Nagpore had, 
during May, been worried by wandering bands of 
freebooters and ruffians, who, headed by a few 
insurgent landowners, slew stray Englishmen, 
destroyed much property, plundered many 
villages, and, deep in the shelter of their frequent 
woods, managed for a time to escape their Just 
doom. Like disturbances so harassed a part of 
the Nizam’s dominions, that a small force was sent 
from Bombav to aid Saku* Jung’s sovereign in 
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bridling his unmanageable Roliillas. At the other 
end of India, on her north-western frontier, Ge- 
neral Cotton and Colonel Edwardes were out 
among the hills in April and May, with about four 
thousand men and twelve guns, teaching anew the 
old lessons of order and obedience to certain tribes 
of unruly mountaineers. 

Among the many brave men who, in the early 
part of this year 1858, fell victims to tlie twofold 
scourge of a never-ending warfare under a baleful 
sun, the names of Sir William Peel* and Mr. 
Venables demand special notice in a closing para- 
graph. The former hero, wounded in March 
during the triumphant progress of his bold sailors 
before Lucknow, had hardly begun to regain his 
strength at Cavvnj)ore, when a fatal attack of 
small-pox put an unforeseen end, on the 27th of 
April, to a career already marked by great deeds 
in the Crimea and in India, to a life ennobled not 
more by his splendid talents than by those moral 
charms of “ earnest character, admirable temper, 
and gentle kindly bearing,” which formed the 
secret of his wade personal sway and the main 
theme of Lord Canning’s public tribute to the 
dead sailor’s memory. Not less deserved nor less 
graceful was the eulogy passed by his lordship on 
the other hero, Mr. Venables, in his letter to the 
committee assembled during June to devise a 
fitting monument to a gentleman whose ser- 
vices in the thick of an alarming mutiny it 

^ lEo had jnst been knighted ibr his services. 
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were hard indeed to overpraiae. After holding 
Azimghnr, as wo saw, during the most perilous 
weeks of 1857, Mr. Venables shared as a vo- 
lunteer in the dangers and the glory of General 
Franks’s march upon Lucknow. Withdrawing 
thence to Allahabad, “ broken in health and spirits, 
anxious for rest, looking forward e.agerly to his 
return to England,” he was persuaded by Lord 
Canning to show himself once more in the newly 
disquieted district of Azimghur. 11 e went, worked 
zealously with hand and brain, and got wounded on 
the 15th of Apill inLugard’s brush wdth the soldiers 
of Koer Singh. A few days afterwards death, 
resulting from the wound, cut short the sufferings 
and belied the hopes of this “ brave, self-denying 
English gentleman,” one among many such who 
in those days of slnu-p trial proved their right to 
be held in equal honour with the best-rewai’ded 
officers of the East-India Company and the Chown. 
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CTIAPTEll VI II. 

While Lord Canning' and liis commandor-in- chap. vm. 
cliief, wlio was now renting from warlike toils under a.d. i 858 . 
Ills new title of Tjord Clyde, were iiassing the Deeds of ceu- 

tral India field 

month of June, 1858, in the newlv-risin<? station force under sir 

’ ’ Hugh Hose. 

of Allahabad, there came to them tidings of a groat 
battle fought on the 19th of June by the troops of 
Hir Hugh Rose, against the banded forces of the 
Ranie of Jlninsio and the Gwalior contingent. 

This was the crowning stroke of a campaign as 
brilliant as any recorded in the wondrous annals 
of British-Indian warfare. From the shores of 
Western India to the waters of the Jumna Sir 
Hugh Rose, an officer hitherto better known for 
feats of diplomacy than of arms,* had led his few 
thousand waniors in the course of five months 
over more than a thousand miles of strange broken 
country, bristling with arms, and dotted ivitli 
strongholds, each capable of a stout defence. 

From Indore to Haugor, to Jhaiisie, to Kalpee, at 
length to Gwalior, the new commander had jiroved 

* As acting for Lord Stratford at the outset of the Iliissiaii 
war, Colonel Rose foiled llussian aggressivenesB hy ordering the 
British licet into Turkish waters. 
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A.n^58. under every kind of hardship, danger, discourage- 
niont, in the fa.ce sometimes of appalling odds, 
under the blaze at last of a sun surpassing the 
average even of Indian summers. Strong in their 
able leader, in their own disciplined daring, those 
troops had marched without a check from victory 
to victory, from one perilous enterprise to anothei*, 
across rivers, over mountain passes, through 
intricate jungles, into the strongest forts, against 
armies wailike, fearfully numerous, fairly disci- 
plined, not badly equipped, nor wanting in skilled 
commanders. 

Siege of Jhaii- But. their dcods demand telling at somewhat 

greater length. In the last chapter ire left them 
marching towards .Jliansie, in whos(' fort the Ranie 
herself had taken her stand in the midst of ten or 
eleven thousand rebels and mutineers. On the 
25th of March Sir Hugh’s two brigades fairly 
entered on the task of capturing a stronghold 
rock-])erched, granite-built, with Avails of vast 
thickness, surrounded by stone outworks of groat 
strength, of skilful planning, jagged with frequent 
embrasures, and specked with tiers of loopholes ; 
the whole begirdled, save whore the rock rose 
sheer to westward out of the plain, with a broad 
belt of city defended by tall, strong, bastioned 
walls, and covered at the weakest point by a 
fortified mound and ditch. Woods, gardens, 
temples, ruined cantonments, spread for some 
• distance round this the richest Hindoo city, the 
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most important fortress in Central India. Sir 
Hngli’s only spots of possible vantage were found, 
after many a close reconnaissance, in a rocky ridge 
on the soutliern, and a rocky knoll on the south- 
eastern side of the city. At these two points, the 
latter fit for raking the fortified mound, ho planted 
his breaching batteries of the left and right attack. 
TTis cavalry and light-horse guns, divided into a 
number of flying camps, kept watch and ward all 
round the city. From the 2Gth to the 30th the 
British batteries, opening one after the other, kept 
up a damaging fire on the mound and other salient 
defences on the southern side, Avhile parties of 
rifleuK'n made telling jiractice from behind their 
sandbags on therebeds moAong aboui’ the pai’a^iets 
and embrasiu’es. In spite of a fierce and cleverly 
prolonged resistance, most of the enemy’s guns 
Avere at length disabled, their best gunners killed, 
the defences of Ibrt and city knocked to pieces, 
and a pi-acticable breach gaped visibly on the top 
of the mound. 

But by that time 8ir Hugh’s artillerymen had 
fired away so much powder and shot, that too 
little Avas loft for the making of other breaches in 
the walls of toAvn and fort. Taking counsel with 
his engineers, the British commander resolved to 
carry the first line of defences in part by escalade. 
But a new enemy had first to be encountered : 
Tantia Topic, kinsman of the Nana, was hastening 
from Kalpee to the relief of Jhansie with an army 
of twenty thousand men. Leaving part of his own 
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force in front of the Ranio’s atrongliold, Sir Hugh 
t urned roiind \vit.h tlie remainder and struck hard 
on tlio 1st of April at his noAV assailant. Tlie 
rebels fought liard and long, bnt Sir Hugh at last 
tniTied their flauk, broke up tlieir powerful array, 
and drove theun Avith fearful slangliter to the 
BetAvali. Ei^hti'cn nuns taken and tifteen hundred 
rebels slain attested the greatness of a victory won 
with small loss to the compierors. Fighting each 
for himst'lf to the last, Tantia’s men sought to 
baffle their pursuers by firing the jungle. But 
cunning and courage were alike in vain. Still 
through the Avidening smoke and flame, destruction 
ui the form of guns and caAndry thuudered close 
upon their heels. The river and the toils of a 
long hot chase alone saA^ed the remnant from 
annihilation. 

Once more Sir Hugh was free to deal Avith 
Jhansie itself, against A\ddch his heavy guns had 
kept raging all through the fight. On the drd of 
April his brave troops made their first lodgement 
Avithin the city. Brigadier Stuart’s columns of 
the left attack poured swiftly over the breach, or 
clomb the Rocket Bastion to its left. The right 
attack under Brigadier Stuart, after a passing mis- 
carriage, also won its way over the city walls. In 
both divisions men began to drop fast in their 
efforts to reach the central palace through streets 
of houses filled with armed rebels. But the 3rd 
Exiropeans and the 86th foot soon cleared a way 
through all barriers towards their common goal, 
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taking as tlicy went a bloody vengeance for tlieir enAi*. viTl. 
own losses. Here, among otlier officers, fell tlie a.1). isns. 
bra ve (lolonel Tnrnlmll, who bad bandied bis guns 
so effi'ctively in tbe battle of the Betwah. The 
palace it sell' stormed by tbe 86tb after a sharp 
resistance, Sir Ihigb set his men to clear tbe rebels 
oiJt< of all ibat (piartcr of tbe city, while bis cavalry, 
with s(nne inl'antry and light guns under Major 
Gall,dis])osed of sevei'al hundred runaways brought 
to a. stand outside tbe walls. All this thoroughly 
done — and no quarter was asked oi' yielded — our 
Avearied soldiei's could that day do no more. 

Yet tbe rest of many of them was not to be .. . , 

long. 'fbat. same eA’ening, on tbe strength of a 
false alarm, Sir Hugh bad a large part of bis force 
drawn u]) ready for action on the recent battle- 
lield near tlu; B(^twab. Next day the rest of tbe 
city Avas earned and cleared, most of those Avbo 
escaped from it falling into the bands of tlu' 
cavalry ])ickt‘ts, \\d\o lot none y)ass away alive. 

Still from its rocky seat the citadel itself frowned 
defiance on tbe compierors beloAV. But the task 
of storming it was averted by tbe Banic’s success- 
ful flight. On the morning of the 5th Sir Hugh 
learned that the braA'e old tigress, Avitb sevei'al 
hundreds of her folloAvers, bad someliOAA" stolen 
away through his chain of outposts, and though 
some of tb(' eavab'y got sight of her after a chase 
of twenty miles, they bad to content themselves 
Avith cutting up a fcAV score of her attendant 
troopers. 
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Her flight was the signal for that of all yet left 
bcliind. Tleslstance was over, and Incky were the 
few who stole or cut their way through the snares 
of Sir Hugh’s laying. Five thousand rel)els — 
about half the garrison of eXhansio — were counted 
slain, while tlie victors’ loss in actual fighting, 
even with men who fought for their dear lives, 
proved numerically small, their slain being as one 
to fifty of the enemy’s. Biit tlu^ sickness and the 
deaths from overwork and exposure made Avorse 
gaps in their ranks than all the enemy’s shot and 
steel. For seventeen days had Scudamore’s 
cavalry brigade been out on hard duty day and 
night, ncvtsr taking oft' their clothes nor letting 
their horses stand unbridled. Little less trying 
had been tlie toils encountered under a bmmiug 
sun by the infantry, artillery, and engineers. 
The jaize however for which all had striven so 
nobly would have been clunply ])urchas(’d by a 
fiir heavier loss. None kiiew, until it Avas taken, 
the full strength of a fortress which, guarded at 
its one weak jwint by a thick dmd)le Avail, coidd 
only luiA'e been carried — wrote Sir Hugh — “ by 
mining and blowing up one bastion after another.” 

The rest of April was sj)ent by Sir Hugh in 
following up his victory and preparing for a march 
on the next great stronghold of the rebels, the 
fortress of Kalpee, commanding the right bank of 
the Jumna and the road from Jhausie to Cawnpore. 
From the middle to the end of the month liis 
able lieutenants Ori' and Gall Avere busA' lookiner 
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up rebels, taking forts, clearing the roads in the chap. viii. 
direction of Mhow and Kalpeo, Towards the a.i». issa. 
end of April Sir Tfugli himself again took the field 
with the bulk of his rested soldiers, drawing in as 
he went the detachments of Gall and Orr, whose 
duties were handed over to General Whitlock’s 
Madrassies. By the 7th of May his whole force 
caTne in sight of the rebels, strongly posted in the 
woods, temjiles, and gardens surrounding the 
town of Koonch. The Indk of the Kalpee gar- 
rison, already as the Army of the Peshwah attacked 
and rout(^d at the Betwah, had there taken its 
stand under its ac‘knowledged leader Tantia Topie. 
Conspicuous among his allies rode the Amazonian 
Lady of Jhansie, at tlie head of her few hundred 
horsemen. It was a strong position, but Sir Hugh 
had laid his plans foi‘ taking it in flank; and what 
he planned, his officers seldom failed to carry out. 

One brigade, the first, had already marched Battik of 

• 1 KooDch, May 

Tourteeii Tnilcs tliat inonimg. uiving the men 
brif^f time for dinner, Sir Hugh opened fire with 
his heavy guns on one lino of rebels, while Gall’s 
14th dragoons and Lightfoot’s horse-artillery 
probed the enemy on the British left. Behind 
them ])resently skirmished the 86th foot and the 
25th native infantry. Erelong the woods on that 
side were cleared of rebels, the town itself entei’ed, 
and the enemy, their line tlujs skilfully cut in two, 
were forced to retire without a struggle from their 
strong intrenchments in front of the British right. 
Outmanoeuvred, leaderless, for Tantia Topic was 
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among the first to flee, they fell back at first in 
fair order, as became scjioys drilled by English 
officci's. lint the British cavalry and light guns 
pressed them with a rage so ruthless, sweey)ing 
them down with grapeshot, breaking iip their 
ranksw'ith repeated charges, and capturing all their 
guns in succession, that the rebels at length lost 
heart, and breaking into hel])less mobs streamed 
along the road to Kalpce. For eight miles the 
pursuit was ke])t up in the fiery aftei'iioon sun by 
men who had been in their saddles ever since two 
o’clock in the moming. Many even of the rebel 
sepoys fell dead or dying on the road, and the ])nr- 
suei’s w( TO beaten into a more walk, erelong into a 
dowright standstill. Sixteen hours’ marching and 
fighting had taken the ])ith even out oflb itish 
gamenoss. But th(‘ enemy had small cause for 
self-gratulation. They had lost nine guns, hea])s 
f)f warlike stores, six hundred of their number 
slain, including nearly the whole of one mutinied 
regiment, the hiind native inf'antiy ; and for a 
tinu! it seeined as if Kaljxx' itself would be sur- 
romdered without a blow 0 !i the part of Tantia’s 
twice-routed troo])s. 

8ir Hugh’s own loss had been very small, for 
he had halted his infantry on the otluT side of 
Koonch, i-athor than aild more victims to thost^ 
whom the sun had already sti’icken doAvn. 
Twelve deaths from sunstroke in one weak wing 
of a regimcTit warned him against urging his 
splendid infantry too far. He himself in that 
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hard day’s work was more than once near dying 
fi'oiu the same disease. A night’s rest however 
was all he could give himself and his tired 
soldiers. Nine days after the fight they were all 
encamped at Golowlie, on the Jumna, about five 
miles from Kalpec. Two days of partial fighting 
pi’eluded the opening of Sir Hugh’s mortars 
against some earthworks in front of the tow’^n. 
Emboldened by the timely aid of three or four 
thousand troojis brought up by the Nawab of 
Banda, Tantia’s disheartened, disordered soldiery 
had resolved to “ hold to the last their only 
arsenal, to win their right to Paradise by utterly 
destroying the infidel English.” For a while 
their conduct Avas in keeping with the spirit of 
their leaders’ Avords, as revealed in one of the 
letters that fell into their adversaries’ hands. 
Their position, A^ory strong in itself, Avas held by 
an ai’my of at least fifteen thousand men, muti- 
neers chiefly from Kotah, Gwalior, and the Bengal 
army. Guns in ])lenty and all needful resources 
were at their command. Rising on one side out- 
of the rocky river-bank the fort itself Avas guarded 
elsewhere by a fivefold screen, the first or innci*- 
most being a chain of ravines betAA'een fort apd 
toAvn. Next, the toAvn itself was begirt by an 
outer chain of ravines, beyond Avhich rose a 
poAverful array of stone-built temples, each a 
strong outAvoi’k enclosed by massive walls. Out- 
side all I'an a line of sti’ong entrenchments armed 
with a due .^han; of good guns. 

11 . 2 a 
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lint Sii' plans were ill-suited to brace 

11]) tlic uncertain s])ii‘its of liis opponents. On 
the lOtliofMay ('olonel Maxwell’s column from 
(lawnpoi’e got rt'ady to fire on the fort from across 
the river. Another column under Colonel Riddell 
was aj)})roaching Kalpee from the north. Next 
day the rebels made a bold, a determined effort 
to turn Sir Hugh’s flank. Of course they failed. 
But the mischief threatened by Maxwell’s guns 
lu'ged them to another attempt. On the 22nd 
they sallied out in force upon the British lines at 
Colowlie, their courage inflamed by much ojiium, 
their advance aided by the broken ground. So 
fierce, so fearfully critical grew the struggle on 
Sir Hugh’s right, that ho luuk to bring nj) his 
reserv^es and leave the issue to his heroic infantry. 
One sweeping onset of tlu^ dismounted carnel- 
corps hurled the assailants from his right ; then 
the whole line dashing forward, under cover of 
guns and cavalry, drove the discomfited masses 
back with dreadful slaughter upon the town. 
Lightfoot’s gunners and Gall’s dragoons following 
up the runaways completed the rout begun by the 
heat-spent warriors of the rifle brigade and the 
88th Foot. 

AVith forecasting promptitude Sir Hugh lost 
not an hour in improving his success. Maxwell’s 
batteries kept up through that night the game 
they had played so effectively all day. Long 
before daybreak of the 23rd our tired troops were 
marching in two columns over deep ravines left 
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unguarded by the paiiic-striekcn foe. A few shots chap. viii. 
from one battery was all the resistance erffered to a.d. isos. 
either coluiiin. By ten o’clock Sir Hugh was 
master of all Kalpce, with its store of guns, 
ammunition, small arms, camp - equipage, its 
cannon-foundries, its underground arsenal, its 
wealth of warlike tools. Gall and Lightfoot 
pressed for eight miles on the utterly disordered 
rebels, slaying hundreds, and capturing every gun 
they took away with W:hem. Scattering by twos 
and threes across the country, their arms, their 
very clothes flung aside to help on their flight, the 
soldiers of the vaunted Pesli wall’s army seemed 
to have neither heart nor strength left for further 
mischief. 

After so many months of toils, hardships, Fresh work 
perilous fighting, the work of the Central India victors by the 

* ^ ^ n 1 enemy’s rt- 

Field Force seemed fairly over for tliat season, treat on G wa- 
Not a man in that heroic little army but stood in 
sore need of rest. Sir Hugh liimself, after five 
sunstrokes in a few days, might well plead utter 
inability to ivritc off at once desiiatches woi’thy of 
the events he had to record, of the troops whose 
signal merits liad brought those events to pass. 

In a kind of farewell order to his troops, some of 
whom were just starting homewards, ho thanked 
them all in terms not more glowing than merited 
for the many proofs they had given of “ braver}^ 
devotion, discipline,” under every form ol hard- 
ship, danger, and temptation. Yet, even as he 
was writing, an event ivas taking place which 

2 a 2 
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lianlly one Englishman had foreseen, which 
threatened for a moment to spoil the fruit of so 
many past achievement's, to open up a fresh vista 
of jirotracted toil and struggle for troops already 
tried to the utmost turn. 

An inkling of the coming storm had indeed been 
caught by ('olonel liobertson, whose flying column 
tried hard to overtake the scattered bands of 
Tantia’s routed force. 'fhe rebels, he wrote, 
were heading off towards* Gwalior. But Sir 
Robert Hamilton, the new jiolitical agent, in 
whose general shrewdness Sir Hugh put all trust, 
still spoke of Oudh as the goal to which Tantia 
and his troops were inevital)ly tending. At length 
the British general saw too good reason for any 
further doubt. But the mischief was already 
done. On the 30th of May the rnnaways from 
Kalpee were encamped as an organized body in 
the Morar cantonments, outside the capital of 
Sindiah’s kingdom. The next day but one the 
brave young monarch was fighting for his crown, 
an hour later was flying for his life towards Agra. 
Treacheiy among his own troops had left him 
powerless against the oft-beaten wrecks of his old 
contingent, fighting for their last chance in the 
name of a shadowy Peshwah demanding aid from 
his old Mahratta lieges of Gwalior and Indore. 
The rich treasures of Sindiah’s palace, the gathered 
wealth of a populous city, fjie whole warlike 
resources of a very strong fortress, lay at the 
mercy of men who, a few days before, seemed to 
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have fought tlieh* last battle against tlie British 
power. A now ruler was set up in Sincliah’s 
stead, under the new-made Peshwali of all the 
Mahrattas, the infamous Nana Sahib. All 
Siridiah’s friends, real or supposed, were plun- 
dered of goods or money. The bulk of the 
caj)tured treasure was issued out among the 
victorious soldiery, and in a day or two a power- 
ful army of seventeen or eighteen thousand men, 
stood ready amidst their strong defences and 
their rows of guns, to defy the assaults of victors 
well-nigh spent with ever-recurring toils. 

Once more however Sir Hugh’s warriors 
nerved themselves up for work, under a sun that 
sometimes marked a hundred and thirty degrees 
in the shade. Jj('aving Whitlock to guard Kal])ee 
Sir llugli h'd forth two good brigades, under 
Stuart and Napier, as soon as ever he could 
towards (Iwalior. A third under Brigadier Smith 
was to meet him thei’e from Sc!pree. Nine days’ 
stt'ady marching brought the ti‘oo])S within 
striking reach of the Morar cantonments on the 
Kith of dune. A swift and swec])ing reconnais- 
sance ended in a sudden, and thei’efore successful 
attack on that j)ai’(i of the enemy’s lines. Before 
help could reach them from the neighbouring posts, 
the holders of the cantonments had been diaven 
back and chased with much slaughti'r across the 
intervening plain®into the city. That done. Sir 
Hugh’s further movements waited on those of 
Brigadier Smith who was marchitig up towards 
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the south-western side of the rebel position. On 
the evening of the 17th this officer had fought his 
way with the capture of three or four guns up to 
some of the heights overlooking the Lashicar, an 
old Maliratta camp by tliat time accreted into a 
well-built city. The next day saw him master of 
the whole crescent of hills that bars the approach 
to Grwalior from the south. In that day’s struggle 
the bravest of the rebel leaders fought her last 
fight. Dressed in her man’s garb, the bold, tlie 
high-hearted, if cruel Lady of Jhansie fell mortally 
smitten by sword and bullet, in vain flight from a 
body of British hussars. With her may bo said 
to have fallen the last sure bulwark of a cause 
thenceforth resting on the cowardice of able 
Tantia Topic and the ill fame of ruffianly Nana 
Sahib. 

Meanwhile Sir Hugh Hose marched off* the 
most of his troops from Morar, taking up his 
ground that night behind Smith’s brigade. On 
the 19th the whole force went forward under a 
rattling shower of shot and shell from the fort, 
the Lashkar, the entrenched hill nearest the city. 
Nothing could long withstand the determined 
rush of brigades led by the 71st and 86th foot. 
In the face of a murderous fire the British gun- 
ners brought their batteries into forward places. 
A short, sharp struggle ended in the crowning of 
the last height on the southoriH side of the fort. 
Every gun within reach was taken by the un- 
faltering infantry. Soon their mounted comrades. 
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dark and wliite, wore launched in hot pursuit of a 
broken, a disheartened foe. A little later the 
Lashkar, the city, everything outside the far- 
famed citadel, had fellcn into British keeping. 
The noble young Maharajah, who had ridden into 
Ciunp from Agra the day before, might feel him- 
self once more a king as he watched the progress 
ol‘ that day’s fighting, the completion of a victory 
which ensured him on the morrow a triumphant 
entry into his own ])alacc, through streets lined 
witli crowds of happy-seeming townsfolk. 

Tt remained to pursue the enemy, ami to storm 
the fort, which frowned defiance from its high 
thick walls and many towers, that crowned an 
isolated rock rising sheer to a height of 300 
feet above the plain. A stronghold hoAvever 
whoso defences ought to have been manned by a 
large army, coidd offer small resistance Avith a 
garrison of loss tlian tAventy men. Its capture 
on the 20th by a handful of sepoys, under Lieu- 
tenants Rose and Waller, Avas too dearly bought 
by the death of the former, to Avhom Avas due the 
Avholc conception of an attack risked by the two 
on their own responsibility, with a hardihood 
justified by the result. 

As bold, as brilliantly successful, Avas the stroke 
dealt on the flying rebels by Brigadier Robert 
Napier on the folloAving day. That officer set out 
on the 20th, with about six hundred troopers and 
six guns, in hot chase of a foe sorely beaten, but 
not yet overpowered. Marching all night and far 
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into tlie next day, lie came up with the runaways 
at Jowrali-Alipore. To rush upon six thousand 
organized troops, with nearly thirty guns to aid 
them, might have seemed mere madness to sin aver- 
age leader; but Napier never stopped, to count num- 
bers. Covered by some rising ground, he brought 
his men up within reach of the still retreating foe. 
Firing but two rounds in their advance, Ijight- 
foot’s gunners limbered up, and thundered bodily 
down upon the rebel batteries. After them, in 
emulous haste, gallopped the dragoons and native 
troopers. Scared by that sudden onset, the enemy 
made but small show of resistance, scattering in 
over wilder flight, and leaving most of their guns, 
to the number of twenty-five, in tlic pursuers’ 
hands. Thenceforth the army of tlio Peshwah 
ceased to be an organized whole. Broken up into 
flying bands, it might still baffle the present pur- 
suit of troops tired out with unwonted eflbrts in a 
most ungenial climate ; but as a source of serious 
danger its day was done. The Central India Field 
Force could now go into summer quai’tcrs for such 
rest as circumstances allowed ; and Sir Hugh 
himself was free at last to recruit in Bombay the 
health long since shattered by the toils of a cam- 
paign second in point of brilliancy to none ever 
fought by a British general — a campaign which 
for the quick succession of telling blows, for tho 
completeness of the victories, the greatness of the 
odds encountered, of tho difficulties overcome, for 
the skill, the hardihood, the untiring jiluck dis- 
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played alike by officers and men, takes rank 
among the finest masterpieces of modern -warfare. 
If the conquest of Delhi was a miracle of heroic 
daring, if the final capture of LucknoAV, in attesting 
the triumphs of bold engineering and skilful gun- 
nery, seemed almost to justify the popular belief 
in Lord Clyde’s strategic prowess, Sir Hugh 
Hose’s triumphant march from Bombay to 
Gwalior, while it trod close on the former achieve- 
ment in respect of soldierly endurance, raised its 
leader at one bound far above the generalship of 
Lord Clyde, on to a level with some of the first 
names in the military annals of all times. 

The gratitude of the Maharajah Sindiah for his 
speedy re-enthronement longed to vent itself in 
handsome rewards to Sir Hugh’s brave followers. 
His offer of six months’ pay was declined, on the 
plea that English soldiers could not take money 
from a foreign prince. His prayer for the granting 
of a medal to Sir Hugh’s force was doomed to 
meet with little more success. In due time how- 
ever, his own loyalty won for him a leading share 
in the honours which a grateful government took 
care to shower on its proven champions. Mean- 
while the Chief Commissioner of the Punjaub had 
already gained the Gtjvcrnor-Generars sanction 
to the rewards he sought to bestow on the Lords 
of Pattialah, Jhcend, and Nabba. Large grants 
of confiscated territory, not to speak of other 
honours, repaid these noblemen for services of no 
common value rendered to the government in its 
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CHAP. vm. darkest need, and placed two stauncli Hindoo 
A.D. 1858. allies on tlio Britisli border, in tlie midst of a 
turbulent Mabotnedan people. Another true 
friend of the white stranger, the Sikh Rajah of 
Kappoortlialla, was fighting in Oudh against the 
rebels, in return for the lands already ])roraised 
him on account of liis services in Jalimdar. Less 
clearly befitting was the honour awarded by the 
Crown to our Nepalese ally. In the same gazette 
which announced the bestowal of a Grand (h‘oss 
of the Bath on the compieror of Gwalior, Jung 
Bahadoor was also invested with a dignity there- 
tofore reserved for warriors of a less barbaric 
mould. 


'I'lie victory at 
Gwalior vir- 
tually cloHe.y 
the rebellion. 


With the recapture of Gwalior tlic great drama 
of the Indian mutiny is fast nearing its close. 
Tantia Topic has yet to be run down ; Oiulh after 
the rainy season will have to be brought back by 
mingled force and statesmanship under the British 
yoke. Even in Scptembei* of this year two more 
regiments of foolish or desj)crate sepoys will rise 
in mutiny at Mooltan, only to be crushed as 
quickly as the rebellions Loi-d of Nargoond in the 
iSouth-JVIahratta country Avas crushed in May. 
Rohilkund lias yet to bo cleared of its last rebels. 
Calcutta will again bo visited by a groundless 
panic. Sir J uug Bahadoor will be credited just as 
groundlessly ivitli the design of marching, not as 
a friend, across the British border. Amoqg the 
British public both in India and England many 
croakers will keep on proving their reailinoss to 
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take fright at every shadow. Some even of the 
more hopeful spirits will foregather nothing but 
evil from the political changes warranted or ex- 
cused by the past crisis. But in plain truth 
the great storm is already over ; the clouds once 
fraught Avith peril are sailing off white and 
scattered under the broadening blue. What of 
ill omen still meets eye or ear is but the fai’ewell 
token of j)ast calamity. 

Amidst the lull of arms however there re- 
mains small peace for Lord Canning, small hope 
of salvation for the great company in whose name 
lie has hitherto rnletl. While the latter was 
awaiting sure if hardly merited doom, the noise 
of a party battle was raging ominously around the 
latter. From his central watch] lost at Allahabad 
Lord Canning had followed with expectant eyes 
the marcli of Lord Clyde’s army on Lucknow. 
ToAvards the same point he forwarded a pro- 
clamation, of which Sir James Outrarn, as Chief 
Commissioner of Oudh, AA'as to issue copies far and 
wide as soon as the rebellious city fell into British 
hands. By the terms of that proclamation, as 
finally published, the Avholc proprietary right in the 
soil of Oudh, save in the case of six loyal land- 
OAvncrs, Avas confiscated to the Indian Govern- 
ment. Of the rebellious gentry those Avho should 
promptly yield themselves to the CJiicf Com- 
missioner’s disposal, Avere ])romised immunity from 
death or im])risonment if only their hands Avere 
guiltless of un])rovoked bloodshed. For all 
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fiirtlior indulgences tliey must throw themselves 
on British mercy, which would of course be ex- 
tended in the largest measure to all who shoidd 
anywise aid in restoring ])eaco and good order. 
Those who had protected English lives Avould have 
special claims to the kind treatment thus Avith- 
held from none but doAvnright murderers of 
English men and Avomen. 

To terms so sweejung, at first glance so 
unfair, in their effect at least so seemingly im- 
politic, the Clhief Commissioner could not but 
demur. It Av^as adding, he argued, one injustice 
to another, to press hard on landowners Avho, 
smarting under the bloAVS inflicted on them by 
the settlement decrees of 1850, delayed taking 
up arms against us “ until our rule Aims virtually 
at au end.” Give them back their lands, and they 
Avill “ at once aid us in restoring order.” Other- 
Aviso, driven to despair, they will betake them- 
selves to their domains, for the canying on of a 
long, a murderous, to both sides a ruinous guerilla 
Avar. In reply to Sir James Outram’s earnest 
})leadings, the Governor-General alloAved him .to 
insert in the proclamation that qualifying clause 
touching the further indulgence open to all Avho 
should aid in re-establishing order. But beyond 
that concession to bare justice his Ijordship Aviscly 
or uuAvisely refused to go. Ho maintained the 
leniency of the coiu*se pursued, could see little in- 
justice if much imi)olicy in the ])revious treatment 
of usurping thalookdars, and argued that any 
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concession of their old rights to the insiirgont 
landowners, while they were yet in ai’ms, would 
have seemed to the natives a confession of fear or 
weakness, a proof that rebellion against the British 
government “ could not be a losing game.” 

AVise or unwise, Lord (lanuing’s measure of 
confiscation was not in itself unjust, could no- 
how bo deemed unjust in a country where fi'eeholds 
wore things unknown, where both in law and fact 
the most poAverlul landlord merely farmed his 
domains from the one true landlord, the reigning 
(jovernnient. Lord Dalhousio indeed, among 
other attempts to leaAuni India with Lnglish ideas, 
had avowed the wish of his Government gradually 
to surrender its old right of sole ownership to all 
Avastc or unclaimed land. Yet the offers held out 
by him to all who would buy or put forth a fair 
claim to such land, went for nothing against the 
continuance of a fiscal system that raised two- 
thii’ds of the public income from the land-rent 
alone, and against the proceedings of a commission 
for ascertaining the number of all lapsed or lapsing 
Junias.* It Avas also true enough that some of 
the insurgent thalookdars had made the govern- 
ment an unkind return for the kind or mercifid 
treatment of a day still recent, that others had 
only been dispossessed of the land or villages they 
had erst Avon by fi’aud or violence, and that most 

* These gi'ants of land, tenable rent-free, on conditions 
varying with each case, had become the subject of official 
in(iuiry in the time of Lord Dalhousio. 
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of tliom had risen in defence of their scouted 
claims to arbitrary power and the privilege, once 
clear to English barons, of unlimited fighting with 
each other. 

But in England the jiopular instinct or the 
popular ignorance judged otherwise. The viceroy, 
who had so lately been held up to scorn by most 
of the leading journalists as a manifest foe to 
indiscriminate vengeance, whose nickname of 
Clemency Canning had been used to brand with 
public censure the very noblest of his public deeds, 
was now about to undergo nearly as sharp an 
outburst of general obloipiy, on account of his 
exceeding cruelty to the high-minded chiefs and 
nobles of justly rebellious Oudh. The ruler wdio 
had just been pilloried as the most weakly lenient, 
became in one moment the most savagely unjust 
of men. A bitterly insolent despatch from the 
Seci'et Committee, in other words fi'om Lord 
Ellenborough himself, the new Tory President of 
the Board of Control, expressed the popular view 
of an ordinance which seemed to “ pronounce the 
disinherison of a people.” Writing with the pen 
of a practised partisan, with the studied curtnoss 
of a new-blown official. Lord Ellenborough seemed 
to revel through twenty short paragra]dis in the 
pleasure of flouting a political opponent, of paying 
off a once dominant rival. Whatever instructions 
might have been given to the Chief Commissioner, 
the people of Oudh would “ see only the pro- 
clamation ; ” Avould learn that six persons alone 
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were oxcopted from a sweeping confiscation of chap. viii. 
rights, concerning wliicli tlic landholders of India a.d. i858. 
were as keenly sensitive “ as tlie occupiers of land 
in any country of which we have a knowledge.” 

A decree that disinherits a wliolc people must 
well-nigh bar the way to an abiding peace, by 
further enraging a body of aggrieved landholders, 
and depriving of all hope the bulk of a ])eo])le 
whose national feelings had first been roused 
through our harsh, our cruel overthrow of a 
faithful dynasty, of a government 'which, “ however 
bad, Avas at least native.” Instead of being treated 
as lawful antagonists I’ather than mere rebels, the 
]>eople of Oudh had been made to suffer a penalty 
“ exceeding in extent and seventy almost any 
Avhich has been recorded in history as inflicted 
upon a subdued nation.” Other coinjuerors have 
punished the few and spared the many. “ You,” 
wrote the noble conqueror of Hiude, “ have acted 
upon a different principle” — ^liavc dejiarted from 
precedents “ conceived in a spirit of wisdom 
superior to that Avhich appears in the precedent 
you have made.” Contentment and confiscation 
cannot go together, nor can any government long 
exist “ in a country Avhere the whole peoj)le is 
rendered hostile by a sense of wrong.” The 
Governor- Groneral must therefore in practice soften 
the excessive harshness of his decree. 

Such was the pith and puiport of the de- Consequences 

spatch sent forth in April, 1858, against the author uon at home, 
of the Resolution of July, 1857. The tone of 
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ciiAP. VIII, insolent trinrapli ringing along every line of a 
A.i). 1868. document otherwise remarkable for sententious 
claptrap and misleading half-truths, must have 
sorely tried the temper of Lord Canning’s philo- 
sophy, while it seived to warn him of the reaction 
setting in at home against the sterner policy which 
he liimself had ever been foremost to condemn. 
But tlie official insult was speedily avenged. If 
Lord EUonborongh could succeed in raising, he 
was not long allowed to guide the winds of 
popular misunderstanding. The secret despatch 
became food for public comment : early in May 
printed copies of it were laid on tlio table of the 
House of Lords. In both houses of parliament 
hostile motions were at once threatened against 
the ministry which had let Loi‘d Ellenborongh 
indulge in hasty, cruel, unmeiated censure of 
a course jircsumably sound, at any rate needing 
no such prompt expression of ministerial anger. 
Whether Lord Canning were right or wrong, 
whether the spirit of his instructions to Sir J. 
Outran! allayed the seeming harshness of his 
proclamation to the people, it was felt that no 
time had been given him for a fair defence. Lord 
Derby’s government had to save itself ft-om speedy 
extinction by accepting Lord Ellenborongh ’s oiler 
to yield up the post ho had so lately won. Even 
that piece of self-surrender hardly satisfied the 
noble rage of an opposition eager to find itself 
once more on the ministerial benches. TImj vote 
of censure, thrown out iu the Lords by a small 
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majority of m*Eo, was only quaslicd in tlic Lowci* char vtil 
House after four niglits’ debate by Mr. Cardwell’s aj>. isr>8 
agroeinpj to withdraw his motion. 

If public o])inion, e;TopinG^ feebly in the mazes Ca.nniij;Lr’s ^ 
of ioTioranco and riarty nreiudicc, rnii^ht still be ontmoudhi.v 

. . . Mk.MouI- 

divided on the merits of a question viewed even goimry. 
in India with somewhat dilferini^ eyes, Lord 
Cannino- could drinv fresh comfort from tla^ 
ap])]*oval of friends in ])ower and th(^ pro^'i'css ol' 
ovemts in Ondh. The Court of Diii^'tors ])assed 
a. vole ol‘ confidence in the geiK'rous Avisdoin of 
bis measures for the ])acifyin<i; of' rdiellious ])ro- 
vinccs. When Outram left Lucknow in March to 
take Ijow’s vacant seat at tlie su])remo council- 
board, his nu'ct successor Mr. Robert Montfj^oinei'ya 
the form Host statesman under Sir Jolni Lawrmiet', 
was spec‘dily jiroving the groundlessness of any 
fears ovokc'd by the scaaning sternness of Lord 
Canning’s manifesto. AVhile l^ord Ellenborough’s 
rash letter Avas yet thousands of miles from 
Allal'abad, the new cornmissionm* could tell oi* 
many an insurgent chief who had already thrown 
liims(‘lf on the mercy of the goAmrumimt, and had 
willingly accepted a now and aniended title to his 
Jandi'd estntesin return lor his proofs of present, 
for his promisees of future, loyalty. Lrider his 
able management the act of seeming confiscation 
became in fact, wluit Lord Canning must- have 
always meant it- to be, the gi*oundwork of a ]ihin 
for securing th(' rights and marking out the ]aiblic 
duti(\s of a laiuh'd aristocmev in Oudh. Idacc'd 
u h 
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CHAP. viTi. in vespoct of the revenue on a fool ing not unlike 
A.i>. 1808 . that of the Bengal :u‘»nii(hirs, the talookdiirs of 
Oudh were further invested with magisterial powers 
in their own domains; were held thenceforth 
ansAVoralilc for the ])eacefulness, the good be- 
haviour of their recognized tenantry. I'lic fiscal 
innovations of 18-5(> Averc A'irtually annulh'd in 
fuAumr of a system founded on existing facts and 
sanctioned to all seeming by the drift of ]) 0 ]nilar 
jirepossessions. If the natives of Oudh liked best 
the government of their local magnates, itAvas not. 
for the agents of aristocratic England to baulk 
them of their hearts’ dc.sire ; es])ecially after the 
signal failure of our atteni])ts to force on Oudh a 
laud-settlement liki' that Avhich the first throes of 
rebellion had shaken to pieces in the neighbouring 
Doiib. 


roimltn frt ling 
tn Ilnolntol 
:io;iJiiht f.lin 
(’dinpany’s 
niln 


Meanwhile the last hours of the great East.-India 
Company Avere drawing nearer and neai'er; the 
chartered body, Avhose seiwants had avou for it in 
a hundred years an empire wider tlian Ilindostaii 
itself, Avas already bowing its head for the blow 
that should once more hwel it to the I'ank of a 


mere trading company. Slow, very slow at lii'st 
to take in the full awfuluess of a Avide-spread sepoy 
rising, the ])eople of England in the course ol' a 
few months had I'celed through many phases 
of sudden fear, horror, rage, blootlthirstiness, 
grief, pei'plexity, until their blind searcliing after 
some kind of visible sca]>ogmat brought them up 
at last i)eside the yet powi'i'ful dynasty cai throned in 
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Loadorihall Street. Whatever liappencd from time (DTAP. vjii. 
to time, whoever else miin^bt bo to blame, whal^wcT a.d. isr>8. 
line of argument mio'ht be opened np by this or tint 
S])eakei% journalist, ])ani])liletcer, one thin<]^ at least 
seemed always certain, one ciy came from almost, 
every quarter, one moral lurked in each fi'csh 
bu(li>'C‘t of Indian news, — the jiolitical ])ower of tin* 
old East-India Com])nny must die out once for alt 
with th(' waninn; l)laze of a roliellion provoked, at 
any rati' luughtened, by that Company’s former 
wrong-doing. A hundred different tlu'oric^s touch- 
ing tlu' true nature of that fierce outbreak would 
all diTiw together to one same', conclusion, tlie net'll 
for abolishing a usek^ss-seeming barrier ix'twc'c'U 
the British Crown and the ]>oo[>!e of flindostaiK 
Wlu'thei' the Company Imd or had not misgovc'i-iu'd 
its vast domains ; whether its Christianity laid been 
too r('tiring, or that, of its ollicers and tJie mis- 
sionaries too obti’usivc'; wiieilier it>s powej*s for 
good or evil had beeii checked fir worse or better 
))y the ministerial Ihiard of Control; whetlua* 
Mahomedaii turbulence or Hindoo discontent, the 
pride of over-])ett<Hl or the fears of ill-tri'ated 
8e[K)ys, the absorption ot' native kingdoms or the 
steady undermining of native creeils and usages, 
had most to do wilJi llio uprising of 1^57, every 
one agreed that henceforth the (Jueen of Hnglaud 
must reign the one acknow]edg('d inistrt'ss of an 
cm])ire built ii]) by the agenl.s and hitherto 
swayed, in name if not in very deed, by the' (*iiiefs 
of a, company of* charb'rc'd t raders. 

2 h2 
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Even llioy wlio felt most strongly tlio unfairness, 
the Avanton cruelty of punishing the India ITonso 
for results more cleai'ly traceable to UoAvning 
Hti’cet, Cannon Row, or Ex('ter flail, \vdio srnv 
little good and much evil in wresting from tlu' 
Court of Directors the last remnants of a. rule they 
had so long wielded with marked ability, for ends 
on the Avliole so ]»raise\vorthy, in whose minds tlu' 
name of the great com])any had linked itsedf with 
a long roil of memorable deeds and glorious 
careers, of never-ending compiests, \dctories many 
ail'd marvellous, heroes eminent in all fields of 
public usefulness, — they too Avorc carried, howmver 
unwillingly, along the high tide of pojnilar feeling ; 
were drhmn at least to oavu the vanity of further 
attempts at staying a movement Avhose (md, if 
hastened by the mutiny, had been foreshadoAved 
more and moi’o cleaidy in each fresh debate on the 
renewal of the Company’s (Charter. Ever since 
Pitt’s invention of tlie Board of Control as a check 
on the sovereignty of the .India House, the ill- 
concealed if natural jealousy of Englishmen at 
large towai-ds a poAver as sl<range in respect of 
English politics as the path of a comet in rc'spect 
of the circles traced by other stars, had gathered 
strength with each ucav development of our India, n 
Empire, had expressed itself more loudly at each 
return of the moment for annulling oi* revising the 
loa.se of power eujoyed by the Comjiany of 
Merchants trading to the Ea.st. In the great 
He])oy rising, to what source soi'ver traceable, 
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jiiDst l^ing'lisli Btatcsiiiun lieard only tlio luug- 
DAvaitcil nigiial to let go ilie sword, Unit tor more 
(iniii seventy yeai's had been hanging' by a. hair 
over th(' lieads of tlie doomed Society. The bulk 
of their vast patronage already lost to them by 
formoj' enactments, their separate action more and 
more hanpx'rcd by successive Hoards of (lontrol, 
their I'emaiuing influence underrated or decried, 
llu'ir servici's ])ast and present well-nigh ignoi-ed, 
t he Loi’ds of the India House could luu'dly help 
f(H'ling tlntf theii’ day was ov'er, could do no bettei’ 
tlian await, with the dignity if not the silence of 
Home’s gray-haired senatoi'S, the bloAV that blotted 
t hem out of jmblic history. 

To be wholly silent in view of the coming 
sentence Avould perhaps havetasketl their fortitude 
overmuch. As c'arly as December 1857, tlu'y 
learned from Lord Palmerston himself, then 
Premier, that a bill for placing British India under 
t he dii'cct authority of tlie Crown would shortly 
1)0 laid before Parliament. 'Phe bare announce- 
mi'iit was more than enough. On the last day of 
the year, in a quietly ])laintive letter to Ijord 
Palmerston, the Court of Directors avowed their 
surprise at a move so hasty, founded on no sort of 
previous inquiry, whether into the causes of the 
muf iny or the possible shortcomings of the lioiue 
Government. “ Bven before the mutiny was 
(pielled,” whilst tlie excitement in India was yet 
great, the mhiistry had rc^oUmd forthwith to 
bring aboiil Hu' dovvnfal ol' a company, who W('re 
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“ oiitiilcd at Jeast to tJio ei’cdit of having so 
adiniiiisicred tlio govofiimcnt of India, tliat tlio 
heads of all th(' iiat.ivo states, and the mass of tho 
])opulation, amid the incitements of a nintinons 
soldiery inflamed hy unfounded a.])])rc!hension of 
dangei' io t heir religion, have rmnained {rnc^ to the 
Company's rule.” 

'I’he letter was foilowsHl u[) by a solemn petitioji 
to the ])arlianu-nt that met in February, 18b8. In 
this ]K>\v('rful pi('ce. ol* ])reliminary pleading, tho 
Directors tmfolded a. case wliieh might'have been 
called nnans\vt;rable, had tlu' ((uestion lam simply 
between themselves and tlu^ Hoard of Control, 
'fhey clialletigeil tlu' nurst searching in([niry into 
their past eondnet, into tin' causes of tht* mutiny 
and the measures takim wrongly or rightly for 
its suppression. f\)r what, of those measures wei'e 
blamable, tho blame, they said, lay far less tvith 
themselves than witli the (^teen’s government, by 
whose; sanction and supervision everything had 
been done or left undone. To believe that a 
minister of the Crown would liavo governed betti'r 
witliout help f]-oni the Court of Directors, was to 
believe that ho must have governed badly because 
he was aided by “ experienced and responsible 
a<h'isers.” Was it not equally absurd to think of 
cui'ing past }nistakes by abolishing tho inferior 
and therc'fore less blamable branch of the ruling 
power ? Disclaiming however all wish to shirk 
their full share of responsibility for a course of 
government at once “ Jiiost pure in intention and 
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“most l)c'ii(‘(i(*ciit in act,” n govenimeiit wliicli, so chai*. viii. 
far as the Court were concerned, might saft^ly Le a.d. isas. 
Ic'ft “ to await, tlic A'ca-dict of liistory,” the [>eti- 
tioners could not liut dwell on the la, Iso, the mis- 
chievous imjiression wliicli the threatened ex- 
tinction of tlie Company’s rule' would beget on the 
minds of tlie Indian people. To them the appai-ent 
cliange of nui-stc'rs — for as yi't they knew only of 
the Com]>a.ny — would si'emlike the announcement 
of a. I'adical change in the })rinci])les of Brit.ish- 
Indian ptdicy. Tliey would see but too good 
reason to t‘ear that tin; mew government, had flung 
a-ide the pledge's with the traditions of the old, 
had ci'ased to hold line lialance fair betAvee'n 
dilforent crc'cds and races, f,o respect. Avith all due 
tenderiKiSS tlui habits, the prejudices social and 
i-elig’ious of the millions undi r their charge. If 
such ii-ars sliould evei' takt'. wide root in India, 
them indec'd would follow that general rising which 
the Aviso forbearance of her old rulers bad done so 
much to aA'ert, even in the midst of a mutiny said 
to have S])riing from J'cligious jianic. 

Nor Avas there less of danger involved in the 
newborn hatred of Kinglishmeu at largo foi’ the 
natiivos of India, or in the spread of a new doctrine 
touching tlu! duty of governing that country for 
the special benefit of its European settlers. The 
foi'mer feeling the petitioners hold to bc! ([uito 
unjust, and knew to bo fatal to the growth of 
goodAvill betAveen govci'iiment. and people. As. 
for the new doctrine, il was utterly at Avar Avith 
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CHAP. viii. those i)riiJci[)los of unso]fi>sh dealing, abhorrent of 
A.i>. \^0B. any distinction into dominant and subject races, 
whicli the rulers of liidia. had always prided tliein- 
selves on faitlifnlly caiTying out. ]\'fainly for its 
faitlifiilness to those ])i’inciples wms thc^ Company 
HOW' assailed, and it s fall wajuld secan to tlie nat-ive.s 
(d‘ India like tlu‘ l»eginning of a triunnph for the 
adverse pai‘l y. 

Foi* all sucli reasons, thcrelbre, the ])etitioners 
urged tlu' need of finlher delaying llie settlcjiu'iit 
of llie [xuiding (piestioii, uniil iiien’s minds in 
Ihiglaiid should hav(^ coohnl down, and the [)eo[)le 
of Indai cr^^>uld have lu; m\cus(' Ud*t Jbr linking tlie 
late uiiha])py events wdth the linal ado])ti()n of a 
great change in the governiiKait^ of theii* country, 
in all changes tending to tlie eoinmon weal the said 
(lelitioiiers liad ever Aviliiugly a.c((uiesc('(!, at wdiat- 
evei‘ cost to themselves. Hveu now tliey W'Oidd 
yield iip the remainder of iheii^ trusts without a 
murmur/' if only a betlei* system of governing 
India Avere to be devised. Was it possibk! to hit 
u]>on a bc'tter system r 

A minister of the Crow n unaided by a council ot 
cApca'iencod statesmen, A\ais of course a notion not 
to be entertained. Ci-anted such a. council, it 
must not only be fit to advise the minister, it 
sliould also Avield a certain moral control, as a 
counterpoise to the pressure of all pidvate intei*ests 
and onesided claims, howmver backi^d by the organs 
of ])opu]ar o})iiiiou at home. Without tlnvt moi'al 
ctu'ck, widiouf full ]K)W(^r* lo prc'Ss tlu‘ir own 
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opinions on the minister^ to (“xact fi’ora him ox- onAi>. vrii. 
plicit I’casons ibr his hu’thcv antagonism thei'C- a.d. isds. 
unto, such a council coiihl only become his screen. 

Aiul what now council Avonld ever, in respect of 
that moral influence, come near the old historic 
(Jourt (jC Directoi'S ? What freedom of actioii was 
likc'ly to be found in the best-meaning body of 
ci'own-iiomiiK'es ? It wa.s hard to see how such 
a council could maintain tliat happy independence 
oJ' pai’liament and ])arty, which had heretofoi-e 
saA i'd India to the Knglish nation by enabling tlio 
Directors to (lis])eiise their ])atro))iigc aiiioiie; tlio 
middle' classes of Doo'lislimoiij and to let prefer- 
ment ill India- i;*o mor<? large'ly than anywhere else 
by th(‘ nu'asiire of men's personal htness alone. 

Tliree tlilni>‘s were therefore s[)ecially nec'dful in 
any ])lan for o-ovt'rnin^* India- aright. A majoi'ity 
o(* tlie ininisl(a''s eonueil mnsi ‘Miold their s<'a-ts 
independently of his ap|)ointmeni.’’ The duty of 
])r('pa('ing the <les])al elu's, the privileg-e of naming 
and controlling the officers of the* home dejiart- 
ments, must be allot l.ed not to the ministc*!*, l>iit 
to his council. Lastly, llie numerical strength of 
a (‘oiisnlting body wliicli ought t-o embrace the 
varied experic'iieo of men chosen from each of 
many Indian provinces for special fit.in*ss in many 
diifereiit fi(‘lds, should rather overtop than fall 
below the [ircsent limit of eigldeen ; c\N[)ecia]ly as 
tlie larger body would be much more likely to 
press their joint opinions against the minister than 
oni' of' six m* <*ieht ^ 
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ciL\]\ viii. If Parliamoiit that all tliosc roquisitcs 

A. 0 . 3858 . of good goveroinciit could bo aiiywhovo couibiuod 
more largely than hi the present Court of Directors, 
the petitioners hinnbly hoped ” that Parliament 
would succec‘<l in its (piest. Put if the ])icluro 
l luis suggested were found tally ing in eveay feature 
with the])]‘esent sysiem, then tlu^y b(‘Sought tlu'ir 
lionoui'abh' JIvmsesto h^ave tla^ ('\isting powers of 
tlui Direetoi's unabridgdl. 

It iviiiaiiH-d t.o deal with the cry of doulilc' 
gOYC'rnmeut so often raiscal in comkanuation of 
tli(' |)i*es(ait systcau. W(.a*e the (k)urt of J )ir(Kd'Oi'S 
a,])urely exeeutiA'c body, tluav inighlbe grounds for 
such a ei*y. Hut neitiier bi’aneh of the Home 
(h)vernin(ait could tiiirly be* (allied by that nanua 
^^ddie <‘xecu1ive goviaaiinent oi' India, is and must, 
bo seaitca! in India itself/’ Tlu^ ( k)urt of* 1 )i]*c‘(*lors 
was in effect a deliberati\x^ l.iody, with fund ions 
not. unlike those of* that tri])Uygovernnuait./’ thi,' 
British Parliament. ‘^To seiaiiinise and ri'vise 
the ])ast acts of tlie Indian govcaaumait- — to lay 
down pianciplos and issue general instructions for 
their future guidance — to give or refuse sanction 
to great jiolitical measures which are referred 
home for a])])roval ” — these duties, common to 
both brandies of the Home Govcaminent, were such 
as allowed and ctilled for the concurrence of 
more judgments tlian cnio.” What gain could 
it be to make the double body single by cutting 
away its more efficient half? 

Put the Indian authorities under the ])resent 
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syj^tom tiro loss ros])ODsn)1o to tlio iitition than ciiad. vijd 

othca- brtincli(\s of tlu^ im j)(a*ial oovornniont, l)ocaiiso a.d. 'is 58 . 

no one knows whoi'o to fix the responsibility 

Ix'twoc'n t1io India irouso and tint Board of 

Control ? That also was a inisttiki' very wide of 

tlu' truth. Tlui homo governmoiit of Inditi was 

d()u])1y rc'sponsildcs first tlirouL:,'!! tlio Pi’osidont of 

llu‘ Jjonrd oi' ( knmnissioiuM’s, secondly tliroui>*li his 

ollioial tulvisors, the Inditi-llouso Board. Jake 

as in otluM' (]('])artmonis of sttite, the former must 

liavo t'ithor commmjdt'd or sanctioned everything* 

done' by his Jellow-workors. On the other lunid 

Jiis adviscu's, unlike^ those in other de])artments ol' 

whom tli(' ])id)li(* knew not even the Jinnies, wei'o 

by law ‘‘^tis mucli res[)on-.ibh‘ lor wliat tliey 

tulvised, tis he for wlitit he ordained.’’ llanv then 

eoidd the om^ form of government be called 

res])onsibl(; and the othc'r iri*csponsible ? 

With a faivvc^ll warning tigainsf meddling with nomanHon 

‘ ' ' t'.oiiio in 

1 li(‘ sul>rftantivo cliaracnT o!' that fiiui seliool lor tiio iiotition 
oil'ccr.-^, the old Indian iinny, and with one inoi'c; 

[)i'ayor for a Cull iia^uiry helbre ontei'inp;’ on tinal 
action, the petitioners hronght their ])leading' to 
an end. A calmer, cleaver statement oC the case 
as it lay between them and the India Board, it 
was hardly possible to havo put together. Had 
they deiguetl to go into particidars, to make nsci 
of pointed illustrations, the case in their iavonr 
might have worn a yet stronger seeming, at the 
cost perhaps of some outward dignity. They 
] night for instance have shown how thoronghly a 
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CHAP. viij. fornioi- Frcsitlent of tlio Indian Hoard liad boon 
A.i). 1858. right ill taking to Iiiniself the whole credit of that 
disastrous Afghan war, which lirst dc'inoralizcHl 
tlio Hi'iigal army, Aveakeued tlu' old belief in .British 
[iroAvess, and hampered the Indian Treasury with 
the clog of unaccustomed debt. It is hard on tho 
other hand to help smiling at the simjile earnest- 
ness of their attempts to jirove the eoupileto 
ri'sponsibility of tho double government. A ha])])y 
blindness to the Aveakest side of their case lends 
them all unawares into tlie hearts of tlie enemy’s 
cam]). Their own hands help to forgo the steel 
that slays them. In proving the joint responsi- 
bility of the India. House and (’annoii How, they 
do Imt add fj’o.sh projis to the uat.ui'al, tlit' in- 
vincible unbelief of most Engli.shmen in the re- 
s])onsiblo action of a govcrnimnit wnth two visibh' 
yet dimly charactered head.s. Let the champions 
of tho Company draw what distinctions, discover 
what analogies they would, the ])0]mlar instinct 
that treats a divided ros[vonsibility eitluT as single 
or as none at all, could not be fairlv gainsaid nor 
ultimately baulked. How wi'ong s<.)ever in j)arti- 
(adars, however ignorant of changes Avr ought 
frojii ago to age in the relations of the Comi)any 
towards the Crown, it held fast to a broad ground- 
w'ork of ti‘uth, in its obstinate blindness to all idee 
distinctions between tho nierits and the poAvers 
of two rival bodies in one administrative sphere. 
Whether CroAvn or Com])any had sinned most 
glaihiglv in tin* past, it knew not, la-ither canal 
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iinicli to know, lint for the future there shoe hi crrAi’. vm. 
l)e no room left for doubt or ignorance. Its seem- ^\.n. isss. 
ing ardour against the India House betokened 
among otlier things its growing impatience of a 
system whose anomalies, always glaring, had 
ceased at length to pass muster behind tlu' once 
])owerful |)lea of ])i‘actical fitness. For the home 
govei'iunent of our Indian Empire it Avas beni en 
having one rcs])onsibl(‘ head and one only. Of 
coui-se that bead could never more be sought in 
th(‘ boaril-room of a private company, how great, 
soever its claims on the ]»ublic gratitude. Past 
sei'vices could no more be ]tleaded in bar of a 
paramount. ])ublic need. Tra))])en what might 
thereafter, the rule of the East-India (hunpany 
must, cease to Ix' either a pojndar fiction or a 
legalized anomalv. 

Petitions t o Parliament and debates in the India Uoni 

sttMt'.s I mil, 'I 

House notwithstanding, the Falmerston Cabinet, r.iii. 
]n'ocecded with tlu'ir “ Hill for the better govern- 
mei't of Hritish India.” Its first provisions pro- 
claimed the transfer of all political ])ower, of' all 
rights and ]n‘operty thercAvith connected, from 
the hands of the East-lndia Conpiany to tho.si' of 
the Queen’s government. As tlie one acknow- 
ledgt'd soA'Creign of Ilindostan, her Majesty Avas 
to vest her pow'ers in a President and Council of 
eight for Indian Atfairs. 'fhe jiresident Avould 
hold office like any other scci’etary of st.ate, and 
his vote on nearly all (jitostions would bo final. 

His council avcia' to be ajipoinf ed for uncxjual terms 
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and .against 
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ol* years from among tlioscAv^lio liad either serv(*(l 
ten years in India midei* Crown or Company, or 
had lived fiftceii years at least in tliat eonntry. 
This body was to wield tlie powers hitherto sliarc'il 
between tlie Dii'eetors and tlie Board of (dmtrol, 
and its mein1)ors could only be removed before 
their time l)y an address fi*om l\arlianient to tlu^ 
Qiu'en. Idle Indian services, the local [)atronage, 
would bo left untouched. 

In (his manner, said ftord IdduK'rston, would 
the old cumbrous machiiuM-y be reduced in foian 
to Avhat it was in fact-/’ and the wliole pow(‘i* rest 
in futui*e where the 1ru(‘ r(hspoih>ibility alrc^ady lav. 
The changes thus pro]>osed wanv mcu'cly, I'einarhed 
Sir (diaries Wood, a. logical ext(‘nsit>u of those? 
carried out in Since 1 ndia wa)nld henceforth 

have to be garrisoned hy a largt^ British aiany, and 
tluit army would be finmished by t1u' (^)neen, it 
waas ch^ar, by Lord John liiisseirs showing, that 
(he political powxu* must go wi(h tJie military. 
Sir Tiemy Bawlinson, himself a Dii't'ctoi*, saw 
large iissurance of goo<!, both in the doing away 
of tile doiilile government and in tlu^ jirochiiming 
of her iMa;]’(?sty as solernha’ o!*Bi*i(ish India.. The? 
native feeling in that conntiy, now' sore for various 
rc'nsons against the Com])anyds I'ule, wmuld be 
sooldiod by a proclamation which hold out liopes 
of a better future lor the snlijocts of a. luav dynastj^ 
On the other hand Mr. T. Baring’s amendnu?!!!, 
demurring to imm(?diate ](?gislati(m for India, gave 
rise to many sp(H'eh(\s against tJu? Bill, ddiis was 
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not tlic time for effecting a change so sweeping, so char viii. 
sure to alarm tlie native mind, so unfiiir to tlie a.d. i858. 
(lmn])anj against whom no charge Avas hronghl. 

Such a cliange would throw much ]K'rilous power 
into the hands of an English ininisti'y. It ought 
to have been ^irc'ceded by an inquiiy inlo the 
causes of the late rebellion. The double goveni- 
nieut Avas better than the despotism of a cabinet 
minister. Nobody, not evem Sir Chm’b'S Wood, 
had tliouglit of blaming the Ooiiid, of Directors in 
3 8b3. So far from the Board of (’onti-ol liaA'ing 
inpiroA'od the chai’acter of the C-ompany, it Avas 
tlu' former Avhose rnisilee'ds stood out most, .salient 
in modern history. The. neAv C’ouneil would be 
chosc'ii for tht'ir political leaning.s, and the whole' 
course of go\c‘rument guided liy party lu'eds. 

How Avould Hindoos and J\T;diomed;nis like' to 
have for their (^uee'u a Defender of the Ealth that 
was ne)t llu'irs? Woe dd not the jniblic opinion ejf 
England elrive the Ineliau minister hist and far in 
])cril()us work oi* tiannnorino’ ])r('jii(lices 

into sonu" kind of agavonunil. witli Knvo])Oan aims? 

Iwnv of* t'lieso ol^jeci ions bore bm'd ai.>;ainst fbt^ 
parlicailar bill : noli one sc'Cimv'd worth a straw in 
front oi* an OYcr-loudenin^ cry for tlio overthrow 
of* anomalies wliieh iiimj liad cU'Vibtjtet! into olarine,* 
anachronisms. Of what avail were the most 
s])eeions forebodino-s of ill in Ihe teeth ol*a inove- 
inmit led by th(' S])ii‘it of a- yonnyi;er agv ? Jt Avas 
]) 0 ssible that India might become the hattle-gTonnd 
of |)olif ieal parties; but wha.1 had tliat fo do wilh 
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the question of transfoTring power from theliaiicls 
of an abnormal directorate to those of a recognized 
deiuu'trnent of the state ? Of what use to quote 
the ])ast services veal or imagiuajy of the East- 
India (^oinpany in ])ar of tlu' issues )‘aised b_y the' 
outspoken ])nl)lic 0 ])iuiou of t(j-day ? Sysicnus, 
like nations, run their allotled course; but no 
senlimeat higher than ])il_ying forlu'arance can b(' 
due to that softla'arted conservatism wliich looks 
on past ('xceilence as a iinal warrant for the niain- 
tenanco of a svsfi'Ui already crumlding into ]ii<'ces. 
It was enongiij'or the great (V)ni])a-nv t,o have won 
itself undying ghiry as tlu' founder of a powca'fnl 
em])ire, ns the seeming head of a government, 
cons[)icuoiis beyond most h»r llu' pc'rsonal vvortli, 
the varied ae]n(wcmcnt;S of a long line of officers, 
civil and military. In dwelling too fondly on its 
])ast services, its defenders laid themselves ojien 
to replies like that given with cruel force by Sir 
G. Gornewall 1 iowis in tlu' midst of tin's very debate. 
jXppealing to history, that clc'aidieaded reasoner 
stripped the bloom off two po^ndar illusions toiicli- 
ing the Com[)any’s past career. Our Eastern 
(unpiro bad been won, lu; showed, by (ilive, 
Hastings, and other rulers mainly chosen by ilu' 
Crown, in spite of the ])r)licy always pi'c'ssed hy 
the India llonso on its local agents. As for tin; 
mntcliless ('xccllence of the (,lompa,iiy’s rule, lu' 
would contrast Burkefs “fearful picture” of the 
inisgoverument uj) to 1781, wnth tlu' g)‘('ai 
iinpr(jv('in('nt s nndonhl(‘dly carried forward after 
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the Court of Directors had been placed under tlu* cti.vp. viii. 
Hoard of Control. A nfisss. 

But Lord Palnun'Rton’s first India Bill was not Mr. T)israeii’.s 

A. 1 1 .T'l • 1 1 • n* Jluiia Itill. 

to become Jaw. Carried tliroue:]i its first readius^ 

OTi the 18tli Febi’iiary af‘t(‘r iliree niglits’ dcliating, 
it sluvrod of course llie fdrtinies of tlie Mhiistry 
wliicJi, on the very next niglit, found itself* defeated 
in tJie (\)nnnoiis on a (juestion arising out of 
Orsini’s late attempt to assassinate tlie FrencJi 
Emperor. Tlie old Hritisli pride took fire at a 
measure wliicli seenuHl like truckling to a foreign 
prince under cover of amending the Conspiracy 
liaw. A Tory government stepped into power, 
and ixird Ellcnborougli displaced Mr. Vernon 
Smith ill tli(' Hoard of Control. The secnnid 
1 ‘eading of Lord Ihilmerston’s Hill was put ofi* 
to th(^ 22nd of A]iril. IMeanwliile however, Mr. 

Disraeli, as leader of the Alinisterial party in the 
(Viinmons, brought forward a rival measure of his 
own or fjord Ellenborough’s devising, wdiose 
distinctive features had an aii* of eclectic winsome- 
iKLSs that ))oded W(‘ll for its success, at least with 
lovers of theoretic niceties. In a Couiual of* 

Eighteen there were to be nine nomineiLs, re- 
])resenting >severally nine branches of the local 
service, from the Civil Service of Hcngal to the 
(k)mpany’s Bombay Army and the Queen’s Forces 
in British India. Of the other nine, four were to 
bo clioscn by popular vote from among those who 
had lived fifteen years in India or served tem years 

under Ch’own or Cknnpany, and five in like manner 

o 
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OITAP. VTII. 
A.B. 18r>8 


Tlie new nn- 
nislry ]>rocee<l 
by resolutions. 


Lord Stanley’s 
mnended Bill. 


ivom among those who had been for ten years 
engaged m some branch of Indian trade. The 
choosing of these (ivo was to rest Avitli tlie five 
chief centres of Englisli trade and mamdVicture, 
wliile those four would be elected by tlu^ joint votes 
of all at liOTue who had served tcni years in India, 
or held a thousand pounds of India Stock, or two 
thousand pounds of stock belonging to Lidian 
railways or public works. 

Meant to jdoase all ])arties, the new Hill jileased 
none. The t^^urt of l)ii*eciors enlarged on the 
Aveakness, the ])ress in gcaicral laughed at the 
intricate redundance of the jirojected Council. 
At the suggestion of IjoixI fJohn Russell the 
Ministry agreed, first to bring in tlieir measure 
piecemeal in the shajie of lI(‘solutions, erelong to 
(juash their own bill and ])roceed by resolutions 
towards the framing of another. Jietween the 
2r)th of Ajiril and Ihe 1 7l h of June but live of these 
needful ])ostnlates had lieen ahirmod by the LoAver 
House, after much talking, more than one party 
baftle, and a month’s inevitable delay. At length 
Ijord Stanley, .who in May took up the post left 
vacant in good time by Lord Ellenborough, pro- 
posed to waive further jireliininaries, and at once to 
bring in a bill founded on the bases already affirmed. 

On the 24th of June the new bill, luckier than 
its two forerunners, was read a second time, after 
Mr. Bright had uttered a powerful protest, not 
against the second reading, but against the 
tendency to concentre all local ])Ower in the liands 
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of one overbearing vicoT'oy. Accoi’ding to tbis chap. vin. 
raeasnre a Secretary of State, aimed with all the a.o, is.^8. 
powers once shared between the India House and 
Cannon liow, was to be aided by a Council of 
Fifteen chosen at first partly by the Court of 
Dii’cctors out of their own number, partly by 
the usual advisers of the CroAvn. At least eight 
of the whole number must have served or lived in 
India ten years. After the first elections all future 
members of the now body would be chosen alter- 
nately by Council and (Vowm. Each Councillor 
was to hold ofiicc “ during good behaviour,” to 
draw a salary of tivelve hundred a year, and a 
suitabh^ pension on retirement. Mo member of 
Council, save the minister presiding, could retain 
a sent in ])arlianicnt. The Ih'esident might divide 
his ( -ouncil into committees for the better despatch 
of business ; but nothing of consequence could be 
done without his sanction, nor any official letter 
sent to India without his name. He or his formal 
substitutes had the casting vote in all balanced 
divisions ; but on most questions his own opinion 
might, under duo conditions, override that of an 
opposing majoT-ity. As representing the old Secret 
Committee, ho was also free to forwuird or reedve 
despatches unread by any of his Council. 1’he 
old local patronage was to remain with the local 
authorities ; what patronage in cither country had 
belonged to the Court of Directors, being hence- 
forth shifted over, partly to the Indian Council, 
partly also to the Crown. Competitive oxami- 
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nations for cng-inoors and artillery, the transfer 
of the (■ompany’s fli'et, armies, property, claims, 
liabilities, all save the East India Stock, to the 
th’ou'u, the placing of all Indian disburseinonts 
nndcr the control of the J’resident in ('onncil, the 
('xem]>tino- (d‘ Indian revenues from all charge for 
wars nnliTd<ed with Indian interests, snch wei’e 
the chief rcmaiidng- items of the only bill that was 
destined to become hiAV. 

On the tloth the House Avent into committee on 
the scA'^eral clauses. Lord Palmerston’s attem])ts 
to I’cdnce the Ooimcil by three, and to claim sole 
right of a])pointing' to it for the Orown, Avere 
banlked by large majorities. Otlu'r hostile amend- 
ments, brought. foTAA'ard from time to time in the 
course of four sittings, met on the Avhoh' Avith 
small fuAmnr in a house for that moment averse 
fi'om all ne(‘dless tink('ring of Lord Stanley’s 
honest -looking scheme, ’flic rot('ntion hoAvever 
of the old Secret Oommittee under a ncAV form 
Avas onlv carried by tw('nty-fonr votes, against the 
stremg remonstrances of Mr. Mangles, then (diair- 
man of the (lom])any, and the just misgivings of 
Sir (t. fjewis. A vain attcjtipt to limit the term 
of office in the Council to five) or ten years was 
folloAVcd by tbe defeat of a motion for enabling 
Councillors to sit in T’arliament. AVitli better 
Ibrtnne did Mr. (Gladstone bring fonvard his pro- 
Aoso against employing her Majesty’s Indian forces 
anywhere outside the Indian frontier without leave 
from the Jb itish leolslaturo. 
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At leiig-tli oil the Sill of July tlio new India Bill chap. viii. 
passed safely tlirougli its third readln<^. A few A.D. isss. 
tlays later it was undergoing sharp criticism in the 
Upper House. In tlie debate on the second read- 
ing Lord FJlenborough bemoaned the ditferonce 
between his own and the ])resent bill. The double 
government was not abolished ; the old lack of a 
responsible- headship was still there ; nothing but 
faults could he discover at every turn. In com- 
mittee Jjord Bi-oiighton denounced the whole 
scheme of a Council as an awkwai'd clog upon the 
minister. Lord Llh'nborongh again lidl foul of 
the plan for throwdng open the engineer and 
artillery sei’vices to public compolition, as “an 
act of homage to democracy.” This drew frojii 
liOrd T)('rby the conf(.>ssion of his own inability t-o 
see why a clever youth should b(‘ shut out from 
a-n honourable cai'em-, “ because he happened to 
be the son of a. tailor, a grocer, ora ch('escmonger.” 

The India Bill, as amemled by the Lords, went 
under review of the (kmimons on the 27th and 
30th of July. JMost of the amendments were dis- 
allowed ; but in spite of Sir James Graham’s power- 
ful appeal from ijox’d Elleuborcnigh’s sneer agaijis't 
the John Gilpin class, to the humble origin of 
“ gentlemen ” like Clive, Munro, Malcolm, the 
amended clause; touching candidates for (he 
engineers and artillery was left staiuling, under 
shelter of a ministerial pledge to extend the com- 
petitive system fi-om the civil to the military 
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During tlio debates in tbe Upper House some few 
of tbe lords spiritual could not keep tbeir tongues 
from irrelevant or foolish ])roacliing. The Arch- 
bishop of (,'anterbury, for example, hoped to see 
the ordaining of a system which “ Avould lead to 
the final conversion of India to Christianity,” and 
urged the Governme:it no longer to recognize 
any claims of caste. Such was the one moral 
drawn by a Christian Bishop from events that told 
ordinary gazers a very different tide ! Idie wisdom 
of such preaching must have won the deeji ad- 
nni'ation of all Avho knew how much the spirit of 
Christian proselytism had to answer for the 
Mutiny itself, and hoAV vainly the Indian Gov(‘rn- 
ineiit had striven to keej) within due bounds the 
growth of an institution as Siicnnl to most Hindoos, 
as a hereditary peerage still is to the average 
Englishman. It was left for uninsjnred laymen 
to consider these Indian (juestions from a higher 
standpoint than that of theological zeal. Even 
Lord Shaftesbury could join with Lord Ellen- 
borough in bewailing the mischiefs likely to flow 
from the fierce antipathies, the revengeful yearn- 
ings sown by past events in the hearts of both 
the conquering and the conquered races. In 
words that sounded like a set rebuke to the 
shallow utterances of clerical piety. Lord Derby 
himself proclaimed how nearly it touched “the 
interest, the peace, the wellbeing of England, if 
not also the very existence of her power in India, 
that the Government should carefully abstain from 
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doing anything except to give indi.scrimii)ate and 
impartial protection to all sect.s a,nd all creeds.” 
Nor could tlie State, ho added, do anything “ more 
inconvenient or more dangerous,” than by aiding 
openly or actively in any attempt to convert the 
natives from their own religious, “ however false 
or superstitions.” 

Yet, if the sjiirit of statesmanlike forbearance 
could thus govern t]ie counsels of English legis- 
lators, without doubt tlui spirit of theological 
zealotry, kept carefully alive from year to year by 
the priests of Exeter Hall, was getting faniu'd for 
a time into wider, stronger llanie, by the popular 
sense of a great trium])h won through British 
stubbornness over an ap])alling rebellion. To men 
already stung by the ])i'omptings of a zeal that 
knew no bounds ol' common justice, no way to 
Heaven save that of its otvn liking, it seemed as if 
lli'aven itself liad at Imigtli marked out an easy 
road to the swift conversion of more than a hundred 
million heathens. Now, in the time of the 
heathens’ utter weakness, with the foot of the 
conqueror planted on their necks, was the hour 
for winning them over bodily to the conqueror’s 
creed. Now, while the fear of the Feiiughie was 
great throughout India, might the banner of the 
Cross be openly unfurled in every city, market- 
place, school, cantonment, by a host of mission- 
aries eager for the fray. Government itself should 
become a missionary. Its officers should be free 
henceforth to mingle proselytism with their otlnn* 
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CHAP. Via. duties. Eiiglislunen must no longoi' be “ ashamed 
A.D. 1858 . of their Christianity.” The Eiblo should be made 
a class-book in all government scliools and colleges. 
No favour must be shown to heathens and idolaters. 
All grants of land or money for the benefit of 
heathen ]iriests and temples should be at once 
withdrawn. The banners of caste should be 
uttei-ly broken doAvn, native Christians should be 
encouraged to flock into every de})artment of tlie 
public service. Let us do all tins, put down the 
nati\’e holidays, sweep away the native laws, forbid 
all ]mblic parade of native worshi(), and then the 
heathen will give up fighting against manifest 
doom, will accei)t with cheerfulness the true moral 
of tlieir late defeat, will turn from the worship of 
Boodh and Brahma, from the doctrines taught 
in the Vedas, the Granth, tlu'- Koran, to the one 
]mre faith revealed by Him w'ho died on Calvary 
for the soul’s welfare of all mankind. 

Stich was the vision of the future, as conceived 
by many an eager fanatic who mistook his own 
mental image for a true Reflection from the past. 
Among these victims of delusion might bo found 
some who had shared as actors in the late tragedy. 
Even the strong mind of Sir Herbert Edwardes got 
home away upon the stream, whose waters were 
yearly swollen by fresh floods of eloquence, f)rayers, 
and money from the brotheihood of Exeter Hall. 
Tn his controversy with Sir John Lawrence, as in 
his after addresses to a London audience, the 
Commissioner of Peshawar betrayed a woeful lack 
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of that broader, Iiealtliiej' .sl.atosiuan.shi|) which chai*. via. 
juKt saved Sir John’s own ('hristianit.y fi’om g<.)inp;' a.d. i 858 . 
to pieces on the same rock. Happily for all con- 
cerned, the evangelizing fever had not yet blinded 
the bulk of British statesmen to the claims ol’ 
common justice, to the due fulfilment of old con- 
tracts, to the cruelty, the unwisdom of tramjiiing 
on the deai'est feelings ol' never so benighted 
millions, to the absolute need of discharging, even 
towards a land full of conquei’ed heathens, the veiy 
same duties which true religion woidd enforce 
between one (Christian race and another. 

At last, on the 2 irI of August 1858, the Act Last aot^ui die 

, . Hast- India 

for the better govtwnment of India passed under Oomiiany. 
the royal hand, and from that moment the great 
Bast-India Comjiany ceased politically to be. On 
the first day of the following month the old Court 
of Directors held their last meeting in that noble- 
fronted ))ile which, aftei' serving for a time their 
successors’ need, has since been ])ulled down and 
carted away from the spot where an older India 
House rose, in 172(1, from out the ruins of a yet 
more ancient building occupied by the Company 
ever since the middle of the seventeenth century. 

Two days earlier a special meeting of the Court 
of Pi'oprietors had done themselves the signal 
honoui’ of voting iSir John Lawrence a handsome 
pension for his umdvalled services during the past 
twelve months. On both occasions a spirit of 
kindly gratitude towards all their late dependents, 
of stately submission to their own I'ate, of cheerful 
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trust ill tlie jiolitical wisdom of their successors, 
spoke fortJi in the partiiio^ words and votes of 
those unseated placemen and disfranchised })lace- 
bestowors. Thenceforward the old Coiiqiany of 
Merchants trading to the East passes out from the 
highroad of liistory into the liomeliei' byways of 
commercial life, fi'om the task of ruling a world- 
iamons empire to the game of draAving half-yearly 
dividends on cajntal guaranteed by an English 
jau’liainent . Only a few of it s late directors remain 
to take their ]>!aces and guard the interests of their 
late clic'iits, the ])eo])les of Jmlia, in the now 
tlouncil which meets on the r>rd of September 
around the chair of its able President- Minister, 
Lord Stanley. 

Amidst the lull of a long parliaincntar}' recess, 
amidst the general rush of holiday-making Pritons 
aivay from their wonted business-haunts, the death 
of the greatest private monopoly the world ever 
saw, awakened less stir in England than it might 
else have done, even in view of the general demand 
for its supjiression. If leading articles enoAV sang 
its re(piiem, the mournei’S around its grave were 
comparatively lew. Even among the Com})any’s 
own servants the feeling most loudly evoked by its 
downfall Avas commonly one of hope. To the 
youngei’ membei’S of the great Indian services, to 
rujt a few even of the older, with whom the sense 
of grievance had overridden the sentiment of duty 
or the natural pride of caste, any change might 
seem welcome that opened out new prospects of 
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rc^dress for the past, of usefulness or distinction in 
tlic future. Tlicre was a powci’ful charm for some 
minds in the very thought of an issue that trans- 
forinetl the ofliccrs of never so great a private com- 
pany into acknowledged servants of the Crown. 
Nor in its liroad aspects was the change itself so 
very marked. It seemed I'atlier like an old friend 
willi a treshened face, a well-known business lirm 
with a new name upon its doors. The new 
council was composed either of old directors or 
distingui.shed servants of theEast-IndiaCompany.* 
I’lie working staff of the old do])artmeuts both at 
home and in India reinained as it w'ere untouched. 
In the whole machinery of Indian Government 
Aaay lit tle indeed was altered beyond the a])parent 
relations of one particular wheel with the rest. 
Whatevcj' change's might bo wrought thereafter 
in a syste'in never nu'ant to last unchanged for 
evt'i', nothing for tine moment might be said to 
suifer save the mere T’omauco of a glorious name. 

Yet, whether the new rule was only a wise 
reform or, as the many fancied it, a great revo- 
lution, a word of natural regret may well be spoken 
in memory even of a bygone romance. The 
glories of our youth may still help to soften the 
disen chan tments of riper yeai's. The “ gilded halo 
hovering round decay ” may win us into a mood 
of kindlier reverence for the wmrth, the beauty. 

Among the eight nominee memhers were Sm John Ijaw- 
rence (when he should come home), Sir Proby Cautley, Sir 
Frederick Currie, and Sir Henry Montgomery. 
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89G iiisToin' of Till! 

tlie yrcatTiess tliiit once dwelt in tlnxt dead form. 
A service wliicli during tlielast luiudred years had 
bred an unrivalk'd succession of great names ; a 
Comjiany whicli in the same time liad grown out 
of a mere trading- firm into a power ruling oviu- 
thickly -peopled jn'oviiices heltl by an army of half 
a million men; a dozen great dynastit'S over- 
tlirowu, a hundred and fifty millions of pco[)le 
mastei’ed, governed, kept, on the whole in ])ros- 
perous ordoi’ by a few thousand Englishmen 
leading twenty times their number ofnativc troO[)S, 
policemen, law-officers ; — the bare statement of 
such ])henomeua sxiggests a marvellous circle of 
romantic themes, over which tlu' shadow of a 
catasti’Ophe long feared, yet sudden in its coming, 
broods like the Nemesis of “ Aganu'innon ” or 
“ King Lear.” 

Strange it is to mark how suddenly the tender 
exotic began shooting u]) into the mighty trei‘ ; 
how many of the same causes that (piiekened its 
growth and ensured its gi'oatness, wrought also 
to its idtimate decay, kitth' did the chartered 
Com]jany of Qxiccn Elizabeth’s last years, little did 
the merchants to whom (lharles II. yielded up 
the island dower of his Portuguese bride, little 
did the few' who sxirvivcd that night of horror in 
the Black Hole of Calcutta, dream to what heights 
of seeming power and glory the lords of Leaden- 
hall Street would rise within a few short years 
of their utter fall. From the day when Flassy 
avenged the insults and the cimelties done to tlie 
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prisoDcrs of Calcutta, greatness caiuo upon the crTAU. Yin. 
Com])any against its will. One conquest led to a.d. isss. 
another, Hastings outshone Clive, Welh^sley trod 
in the steps of Hastings. Hupleix and [jally, 

Hyder AH and Tip])00 Sahib, all helped alike by 
their victories and their failures to hasten the 
aggrandizement of their common foe. The friend- 
ship and tlu^ enmity, the strength and the weakness 
of native riders, alike served ais steyqiing-stones to 
fresh conquests on tlu* jiart of a Company, Avhoso 
chit'fs wci’e always loud in earnest-seeming as- 
surances of dislike to all unneighbourly encroach- 
ments. Against his own Avill, his yiromises, if not 
his calmer judgement, each new viceroy [ducked 
fresh clusters /)f the fruit that I'ach successive 
Hoard of' Directors warned its servants from 
touching any more. ITow could a Court sifting in 
Leadenhall Strc'et foi’esee or rightly measure all 
the bearings of what might daily happen in a 
country si.Kteen thousand miles away ? Lord 
Hastings, Amherst, Auckland, Ellenborough, 

Hardinge, Dalhousie, even tlu' sedf-denying Hen- 
tinck, each in turn womt out to India brimming 
over with excellent resolves against adding one 
foot more to an empii’e whitdi each in tiu-n was 
driven to enlarge. It was the talc of Homan 
comyuests repeated elsewhere with certain ditfer- 
ences. Wai’s of self-defence bt'gat treaties : 
bn'achos of treaty entailed fresh wars, fresh 
changes in the map of British India. At first as 
humble lieges, then as favoured subalterns, affer- 
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C HAR. viii. wards as a]l-]>OAvcrfnl Mayors of tlie Palace to tlie 
A.D. is.'is. doomed House of Taimoor, did tlio CoTnj)any’3 
agents will tlieir Avay to the paT-araouiit lordship 
of FTiudostan. With eyes averted, with unwilling 
feet, Avith lamentations evc'r in tlic'ir mouths, A\"as 
the great Corjioration pushed hy the strong hand 
of circumstance higlu'r and higher up to the top- 
most peak of a sovereignty sm-passing eAmn that 
of Baber. 

'I’he first step taken forAA'ai’d seemed to iuAailvo 
the last. A hundred arguments aliAmys sprang 
up to justify or c'xcuse each fresh enlargement of 
an OA-ergrown domain. I’olicy, justice, honour, 
compassion, self-defence, some of the many faces 
AA'orn by one or more of these main motives, pleaded 
more or less sjiecionsly in behalf ewen of blunders 
like the Afghan War, of crimes like the annexation 
of Sinde. To stand still Avas to go back in the 
eyes of all who feared or hoped much from the 
full ascendancy of British rule in India. British 
failure in Afghanistan had to bo retrieved by 
the overthroAV of Siiide Ameci’s, and the final 
conquest of the Punjab. The sforming of Se- 
ringapatam hastened the downfall of the groat 
Mahratta power. Burmese insolence had to be 
punished by the loss of provinces which skirted 
the Bay of Bengal and guarded the outlets of the 
Irrawaddy. Fair-sounding pleas of justice and 
humanity covered alike the forfeiture of Berar 
in payment of growing debts, the absorption of 
Nagpoor in default of heirs, and the resumption 
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of On dll on account of the misrule that reigned chap. viir. 
there under a king regardless of his ancestral a.d. isr>s. 
obligations. By wliornsoever sanctioned, the 
Court of Directors or the Board of Control, the 
work of conquei'ing Avent merrily foi’ward : the 
Pytlion of the India House was never long without 
its wonted if rather intligestible meal. With 
protests waxing ever fainter and more faint, the 
Com]>any bowed their heads before a doom so 
splendid, that the making of wry faces over it came 
to suggest a feeling the rcvei'se of sorrowful. 

Amidst the clash of cymbals and the beat of drums, 
which of the ra])t: bystanders dreamed of the 
real torture those acts of moral Huttee might 
after all involve? Hoav many Englishmen at 
home or in India thought very ill in their hearts 
of acliievements that made all Europe ivonder 
and all England swell Avith inAn)luntary pi ide ? 

But in thelu'io'ht of its far-siircading beauty the in Diat very 

. I . f-'i-eatnesR 

great trecAvas already ripe to fall. In the midst of the 

‘ ^ ^ seeds of its 

a deceitful calm, a sudden storm-blast revealed tlie swift decline, 
hidden AVt'akness of the great tlompauy’s hold on 
]3olitical being. Sbaken to its foumlations by a 
fearful earthquake, the stately building roared in 
theii' name outstood the shock, but the ownersliip 
passed aAvny into other liauds. A murderous out- 
break of insolent ruffians and rebellious fanatics 
hurried on the crisis forAAdiich Fox and Burke had 
vainly battled seventy-four years before; for Avhich 
Pitt had Avrought more artfully in the Bill that 
first set the Court of Directors under a ministerial 
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oHAR viri. Hoai d of Control. In 1 784 mi<>]it liavo ])pen iioard 
A.R iHr,s. the first of llu' sia-nal-snins that heralded the ea- 
tastroplio of 18 ^) 8 . As tlic sway of tlio (VmipaJiy 
widened, their governing-power grew inevitably 
Aveakcr. Eacli fresh revision of their charter 
seorned like the driving of anotlier nail into their 
coffin. Eacli ticav inroad into their old inono])oly, 
wlietlua* of trade or government, paved the Avay 
for their final eclipse. Erecdom oi* trade, of 
settlement, of S])eech for all classes of outside 
Englishmen — concessions wrung from the (d.nn- 
pany sorely against their Avill — all helped cA^ent- 
t ually td^ ruin th(' greatness tluw at first seemed 
mighty to enhance. A uoaa^ atmosphei’o of purely 
English opinion nourished Avith its intoxicating 
])r(‘ezes the groAvth of a policy too SAvee])ing to 
suit the weak digestion of Jiead(mhall Street. 
Witli instinctive foreknowledge, the Comjiany 
, fbuglit long and hard against the admission of 

these ])ei*ilous rivals Avithin their realm. But the 
whole spirit of modern statesmanshi]), the whole 
force of national feeding bore them down. Eheir 
owm servants fought against them. It AAais Met- 
calfe, ablest of Company’s statesmen, Avho took on 
himself to proclaim the freedom of the Press 
throughout India. Lord Bentinck had already in- 
augurated the neAV crusade against old traditions, 
by formary abolishing the right of Hindoo Avidows 
to l)uvn themselves aliA=^e beside their husbands’ 
burning corpses. Enlightened riders caught up 
the new gospel of ciAolization and moral progress 
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From journalists no longer writing with the fear of 
banishment before their eyes. Not a few of the 
Company’s privilogod servants availed themselves 
of their new" allies in the press to write up the 
duty of conquering or absorbing fresh provinces 
for tlie moral and material good of their inha- 
bitants. Of course the bulk of unofficial English- 
men, the merchants, planters, engineers, mission- 
aries, gave all their countenance to any movement 
that might help to further the inteivsts, flatter 
the pride, or feed the ambition of the dominant race. 
R(digion itself became the warrant or the cloak 
for many a reckless raid on the religious habits of 
races more or less civilized when Christiau Europe 
wuis y<'t unborn. The door to ])roselytism once 
oj)ened l>y the India Bill of 1833, it was natural 
to hear how, twenty years later, an English officer 
held it no breach of duty openly to attempt the 
conversion of liis own sepoys, or how" some zealous 
magistrate or commissioner Avould turn all his 
gre^at influence in aid of missionary work upon a 
people alw a vs ])ron(' to see the hand of* government 
in tlu^ least oflicial acts of its chief servants. 

Other elements of future mischief wrought 
towards the enlargement, of British Indian rule. 
Debarred by jealous overseers froin any great 
extension of their oavii British fierce, the Com])any 
pi^eferred raising fresh regiments of native soldiers 
to paying heavily for tlie su])])ort of troops sent out 
from England, not so much for India’s benefit as 
for use in England’s owm need. With the growth 
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of tliat native army grew of course tlie arrogance 
nourished among hirelings by the sense of growing 
poAVcr and a conimon interest. Too late, as 
regards Bengal, Avas the effort made to bi’oak up 
th(i cohosiveness of a high-caste soldiery recruited 
mainly from one or tAvo jn‘o\’inces, by the infusion 
of fresh blood from the Punjab. Engli.sh inter- 
ference again kept always Avorking towards the 
same untoAi ard issue. The disastrous invasion of 
Afghanistan, forced on the Indian Government by 
Lord Palmerston's outrageous fear of llussia, left 
India herself mistrustful of her rulers’ strength, 
restless with vague desires, Avith dreams of coming 
changes ; I'ipe at last to discover manifcist tokens 
of England’s Avoakness iii th(‘ pi’olonged depletion 
of her Indian gan-isons during and after the 
Eussian Avar. Then, iudc'cd, to the overgroAvn 
uatAe army of Bengal, to the discontented princes, 
nobles, courtiers, ])riesthoods, of Oudh, Delhi, and 
Gentral India, it seemed as if Heaven itself had 
delivered the Feringhies into their hands. They 
rose accordingly, laid on, slow — in vain : their turn 
had not yet come. The Fcringhie ti-iumphed, but 
the assailants had their revenge ; for Avhile the last 
of them were yet fighting, the old “ Koompanie 
Bahadoor ” had vanished out of the politic.al 
Avorld. 

To quench the last embei’s of airnied revolt and 
to build up the shattered fabric of Indian gOAmrn- 
ment in harmony with the new spirit of English 
legislation, Avas the task henceforth devoUmd on 
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Lord Canning and his subalterns. On the 1st of chap. viri. 
November, 1858, when the steamy heats born of a.i). 1858 . 
the rainy season were fast yielding to the cool 
breatli of an Indian autumn, a new era of national 
progress was proclaimed throughout the chief 
cities of British India, by the reading of the 
manifesto in udiicli Queen Victoria announced 
the fact of her having at length assumed in her 
own person the sceptre hitherto wielded by her 
trustees, the Honourable East-India Conijiany. ■ 

No public document could have given fairer 
promise than did this carefully worded procla- 
mation, of pardon, ]ieace, good treatjuent, uniform 
freedom of speech, action, worship, jiolitical prefer- 
ment, lor all I’anks and classes of her JMajesty’s 
Indian sidijects, saving indeed the convicted mur- 
denTs of British lives. No change was t,o be made 
in the machinery of local govei-ument, from Lord 
Canning down to the lowest officer of the late 
Comjianv’s service. All treaties and engagements 
woidd be honestly u])held, the rights and dignity 
of native jnnnc(!S scrupulously revered, the natives 
of British India ruled with the same regardful 
tenderness as their fellow-subjects in Great Britain. 

All thought of further aggrandisement was openly 
disavowed. .Every native of whatever race or 
creed was to be freely admitted into the public 
service, if his general fitness were otherwise clear. 

No one should bo either hurt or benefited on 
account of his religious creed under a government 
rejoicing in its owm Christianity. The same tender- 

2 d 2 
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The Ist of No- 
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ness towards otlier riglits and usages dear to tho 
Indian peo])le, esp(‘cially tlic right of holding their 
ancestral lands, shoidd ever he ohserved hy the 
ministers of her Majesty’s will. Fresh offers of 
grace and annesty, in addition to those already 
mad(> hy Tjord (Jaiining, Avere held out to all who 
might conijily with their conditions hefore tho 
first day of the coming yt'ar. One la.st assurance 
of her Ma jesty’s desire to further the Avellbeing of 
all her suhjects by good government and useful 
y)ul)lic works, ushered in this brief but solemn 
prayer : — “May the God of all jxiw^er grant unto 
us, and to those in authority under us, strength 
to carry out these our wishes for the good of our 
people.” 

It was a memorable holiday all over India, the 
day Avheii this jiroclaniation was read aloud in the 
pidilic places of her chief tOAvns and stations. 
Amidst the booming of guns, the clanging of 
military music, the cheers of jiaraded troops, and 
the noise of admiring niultituch's, the new charter 
of Indian progress became a widely acknowledged 
fact. In the hill-girt harbour of Bombay, in the 
rising port of Kurrachee, on the brca.st of treach- 
erous Hooghly, of dee])-rolling Iirawaddy, the 
flags of a hundred vessels waved bright in mid-air 
from a thousand points ; while at night, both on 
land and water, burst forth in all directions the 
gladdening lustre of fireworks, blue lights, and 
countless coloured lamps. Bombay’s unwarlike 
fort bla/ed high above the neighbouring water. 
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from top to bottom of its many-storied houses, cuap. viii. 
Mosque, pagoda, Parsee temple, vied with church ad. issa. 
and cha})el in swelling the full tide of glory that 
still for some few hours held darkness back from 
her accustomed sphere. Rejoicing crowds bu/.zed 
along the bazaars or blocked with carriages the 
European esjdanade. Thei’e was feasting in the 
houses not only of English officers, but of many 
a native gentleman, in other cities than Bombay 
alone. Ti-anslated into twenty native tongues, 
the glad tidings sent out by Quccti Victoria 
speedily found an echo in the farthest corners of 
llindoslan. Loyal addresses to her Majesty, 

Aveighted with a host of native signatures, seemed 
to attest a feeling st roiiger than mere ac(|uiescence 
in the new rule. Kative journalists and native 
speakers at ])ub1ic meetings agreed in Avelcoming 
a manifesto which ])romised to clear away all 
grounds for mistrusting British policy in tilings 
religious, and to raise some uotew'orthy fruit 
from jiriucijiles hithei4o neglected, however loudly 
professed. 

It formed indeed the one great merit of the Moral effect of 
1 ,. ,1 . • • tte Proclama- 

i roclamatlou that, m seeming to enter oii new tion. 
courses, it held fast in effect to the good old Avays. 

Its voice Avas tiacob’s voice, though the hands 
Avei'e the hands of Esau. If the iicav government 
made a little louder profession of its own Chris- 
tianity, in all other respects its official programme 
might have been taken for a condensed copy of 
the lessons continually instdlt'd into their sei'vants^ 
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CHAP. VIII. minds by the well-meaning directorate of Loaden- 
A.D. 1868. hall Street. Happily foi’ India, not one paragraph 
broached a single new idea, not even an idea 
which her late masters, after once embracing, 
could be said to have practically cast aside. Still 
the Royal Manifesto wore a certain look of novelty 
in eyes unused to the process by which tarnished 
silver regains its olden brightness. To a jieoplo 
plagued Avith untold misgivings, with grievances 
real oi’ imaginary, any change of rulers Avould 
naturally suggest a vague ho])e of bettei" things to 
come. After a night of great sutfei'ing the \cry 
sense of returning daylight becomes by comparison 
a real if shortlived pleasure. The nnknoAim future 
looks doubly brighter through the hazes left by a 
stormy past. And so, Avhile public feeling in 
India was yet smarting with the I’eniembrance or 
the mere suspicion of Avrongs done in the name of 
the old Company, any form of vvoi'ds however 
commonplace or unmeaning, put forth in the name 
of a ncAV sovereign, would sound like the SAveet 
assurance of freedom, justice, good government 
in the happy days to be. 

Reconquest of Between the natural fruits of this proclamation, 

Oudh, Decein- 

ber. the steady development of Lord Canning’s civil 

policy, and the military measures overlooked by 
Lord Clyde, it was not long before the last throes 
of rebellion died out from even the most troubled 
parts of British India. Before the end of No- 
vember only two or three chiefs of mark eastward 
of the Gano’es still cast in their lot with the 
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untamable Begum of Oudl). Wiiile the rest kept 
coming in by twos and threes to make peace with 
a government ready enough to spare the humbled. 
Lord Clyde and his subalterns began hunting 
down the more obstinate rebels, taking fort after 
fort on their way, beating all who dared to with- 
stand them in the field, and barring the runaways 
from all escape, save into the tmwholesojne jungles 
on the Nepal frontier. In this long but usually 
siicccssful game, Hope Grant, Troup, Walpole, 
enhanced their former renown ; and Lord Clyde 
himsell', after a forced march of about sixty miles, 
caught Beni Madhoo’s army on the 2 tth of No- 
A^cmber a blow that smashed to pieces the last 
rebel force on the south side of the Gogra. A few 
Aveeks latei* the Begum herself Avas in imminent 
danger oi‘ being hemmed in, and the coAvard Nana 
had to flee into the jungles but a few houi’s ahead 
of his pursuers. One more bootless stand by the 
Begiun in the Nauparah jungles, one last vain 
effort of Beni Madhoo’s to hold the sti‘ong fort of 
Majid iah against Bi’itish shells and bayonets, and 
then the I'ising in Oudh Avas fairly over. On the 
last day of December, 1858, Lord Clyde’s infantry 
were just too late to help the 7th Hussars in 
aiTesting the enemy’s flight across tlie Haptie. 
Once safe on the opposite bank, the Begum, the 
Nana, and Beni Madhoo, could rest their hunted 
followers on neutral ground, until Jiang Bahadoor 
should give the hunters leave to follow them up. 

That leave Avas not long to Avait for. Brigadier 
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Fortunes of 
Tautia Topic 
and his friends. 


Horsford’s column on the 10th of February came 
up with the few thousand wretches still faithful to 
their outlawed queen, and sent them once more 
flying, with the loss of fifteen guns. Thenceforth 
the rebel remnants wandered miserably about the 
Nepalese hills, oi’ made fruitless efforts to break 
away fi’om the pitiless pursuit kept up by ITors- 
ford and Kelly, in concert with the loss eager 
Nepalese. At last, by the end ol‘ April, all 
semblance of an armed Ibrce had molted away ; 
the last band of fugitives who dared sui'reiider 
had quietly given up theii’ arms ; and only a few of 
the more desperate chiefs and blacker ci’iminals, 
including of course the Nana, were left to enjoy 
the fruits of British f(.)rbea, ranee oi’ Nepalese 
compassion. 

One cidprit however, Prince Feroze Shah of 
Delhi, had in the past December cut his way with 
a few troops from Oudh across the Canges, 
laughed to scorn the resistance vainly attcnq)ted 
by Mr. Hume, the bold magistrate of Etawah, 
and, after a sharp brush with 8ir Kobert Napier, 
canned out his plan of junction with Tantia 'fopie. 
Ever since the great scattering at Gwalior, the 
latter worthy, with a few thousand troops and a 
large store of plundered treasure, had kepi 
doubling, like a hnntetl hare, up and down the 
rugged plains of Rajpootana and the neighbouring 
provinces, now seizing an ill-guarded fort, anon 
paying dearly, in men and guns, for the pleasure 
of once more baffling his tired pursuers. Beaten 
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or turned again and again by Roberts, Micliol, 
I’arkes, Smith, Napier, and other officers, the wily 
rebel still contrived, month after month, to save 
his plunder and shirk his final doom. Hemmed 
in by half a dozen columns, he would suddenly 
burst into Guzerat, be heard of presently in Jai])ore, 
anon meet with heavy punishment not far from 
Agra. Jn November the Nawab of Banda threw 
himself on British clemency. Other chiefs followed 
liis examj)le ; but Tantia and his comrade, Man 
iSingh of Gwalior, who had been imdorgoing his 
due share of hard blows and hairbreadth esca])OS, 
still bnived the chances of a ])rolongod resistance. 
The odds against them wei-e fearful ; their own 
friends and followers grew daily fewei’, their own 
fate moi’e and more certain ■ at the hands of an 
enemy who had the ]>ower no less than the will to 
hunt them down. Yet for some months .longer 
they clung, with the ficrcem'ss whether of ho[)C or 
despair, to a game ah'cady spoileil. 

At last foj’tnno turned once for ever against the 
Wallace of (kmtral India. On the 2ud of April, 
IS-IO, Man Singh surrendered to Major Meade’s 
column. Five days later the treachery of this 
Indian Mcnteath enabled his captoi’s to beat up 
the arch-rebel’s last hiiling-place. At Seeprie on 
the 1 5th, Tantia Topie, the ablest leader brought 
out by the rebellion, who at Agra, Oawnpore, on 
the Betwah, at Koonch, Kalpee, Gwalior, had 
shown evei’y trait of good soldiershi]) save stead- 
fast courage, who for nearly ten months had 
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Fate of otl'er 
rebelHaiid tlieir 
followers. 


baffled tlie best-laid plans, tlie deadliest-seeming 
onsets of his many pursuers, found liimself tried 
for liis life before a British court-martial. Three 
days afterwards, witli suiprising coolness, he 
suffered on the gallows for crimes Avliich even 
Britisli clemency could not bring itself to stint of 
their full rmvard. Tn spite of all countervailing 
merits, no one convicted of any share in deeds 
such as the massacres of Cavuipore, could hope 
for the jiarclon readily bestowed on wrongdoers of 
a mildei* hue. d’antia of course pleaded innocence, 
tried to I'xplaiu away tlie seeming tokens of his 
guilt. But the proofs against one of tlie Nana’s 
chief officers and foremost accomplices wore too 
strong for any plea of mercy. If many regretted, 
few were inclined to doubt that a foe so blood- 
stained ought to die. 

The fate of other leading rebtds is soon told. 
The Nana liimself, his like-minded brother Bala 
llao, and tlie darkhearted Aziuioollah Khan, all 
died in Nepal during 18o0. Beni IVladhoo was 
slain in November in a fight with Taiwan Singh’s 
Nepalese. Khan Bahadoor Khan of Bareilly yiaid 
the penalty of his crimes in March, 1 800, on the 
spot Avhere he had given the signal for a rising 
hallowed by deeds of fearful savagery. Imyirisoii- 
ment for life was the doom awarded to the less 
darkly criminal Mamrnoo Khan of Lucknow. On 
the old of May, 1860, Jowula Parsad was hanged 
by the Ghat whence, as the Nana’s subaltern, he 
had overlooked the massacre of his master’s 
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victims in tlie boats. Later in the year Feroze cHx\p. viii. 

Shah himself was run to earth after endless a.d. 1859. 

wanderings through Central India. Driven by 

Douglas out of his native jungles, Oomer Singh at 

length fell into merciful British hands at Gorak- 

])ore. The high-hearted Begum lived unmolested 

at Khatinandoo. Banishment to Mecca, with the 

loss of all his estates, satisfied British vengeance 

against the Nawiib of Futtehghur. Many other 

rebels of less mark who escaped death in the field 

or in the lonely forest, were caught, tried, pardoned, 

or punished according to their several degrees of 

guilt. Towards all but murderers of the deepest 

dye British resentment became placable enough. 

A few hundred Avretches had to linger out their 
foi’feit lives in the Andaman Islands ; a few 
thousand worked out shorter terms of forced 
labour in the local jails. Twice as many moi’c 
perhaps were allowed to go free. But of the once 
powerful native anny of Bengal, with its gi’oup of 
outside contingents, only a few weak regiments 
suiwived the juutiny from which they had kept 
aloof. The waste of life among the disloyal 
remainder through wounds, hardships, judicial 
deaths, must have exceeded a hundred and fifty 
thousand in two years. Of rebels non-military 
the number slain in that period must liaA'C been yet 
greater, not to speak of those Avho perished wrong- 
fully through the mistakes or the savage reckless- 
ness of their destroyers. Nor had the conquering 
party come out of the long straggle without cruel 
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loss. Besides tlie dark list of men, women, and 
cliildren, slain directly or indirectly by the mu- 
tineers, a whole army of figliting Englishmen had 
succumbed to the Avasting influences of a struggle 
in which numbers, climate, position, everything 
seemed against them save their own unconquer- 
able pluck. 

There is little need hei*e to dwell upon the 
causes of a mutiny thus triumjihantly jjut down. 
The readers of these Amhnnes will have already 
ti'aced them out for themselves. Commissions of 
inqniiy were oi’dered both by the old and the new 
gOAmrnment : heaps of books and pamphlets were 
written in suppoif of this or that theory; but the 
multitude of talkers Avxmt far to confuse a mattei’ 
by no means hard to see through. Most of the 
causes lay on the surface of the times. It was 
natural that a hireling army which knevA'' its 
strength, had ceased to care much for its officers, 
and saAV its opportunity, should on fit provocation 
break out into open revolt. It was natural that 
a policy Avhich grcAV yoai-ly more aggressive, 
because more attuned to purely English ideas, 
which swalloAved up proAunce after pi-ovinee, Aviped 
out dynasty after dynasty, beat doAvn baiTier 
afterban-icr of native rights, usages, superstitions, 
and blocked up every outlet to the nobler energies 
of the old governing classes throughout Hindostan, 
should come to have arrayed against it a Avhole 
host of unfriendly forces, differing from each other 
in special aims, but all bound togethei* by the 
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common tie of deeji-scated veiif^efulness or over- 
powering fear. In Dollii, laicknow, Jhansi, 
Bliitoor, Patna., Bari’ackpore, wliorevcr miglit be 
found a dotlironed or degraded dynasty, a dis- 
graced or disemployed body of chiefs and State- 
Officers, a fanatic priesthood, an unruly populace, 
a disaffected soldiery, there also lay one of many 
bubbling hi-e-foiints, whence a.t any moment might 
burst forth the ruin foretokened by all alike. 
Amidst all those seats of brooding mischief, it 
matters little Avhich of them was first to give out 
the signal of open mutiny. 3’he blaze was sui’o to 
spread from one combustible heap to another. 
Whether the long-doomed Bouse of Taimoor, or 
the defeated hc'ir of the Mahratta Peshwahs, or 
the rebellious plotters of the Sepoy armj", were the 
most active sowei’s of disaffection ; Avhether they 
soAvod together or apart, certain it is that the 
sus])icious greasing’ of the Enfield cartridges gave 
but the last accidental irapAdse to a movement 
long trembling on the brink of practical completion. 
Any story, howc'ver Avide of tluA ti’uth, Avould have 
serAmd asAvell as that of the cartridges to set loose 
sooner or later that avalanche of armed relxdlion, 
which the winds and floods of British domineering 
had gradually heaped together out of the multi- 
form wrecks and remnants of Indian society. 

The moment for rising too AV'as well chosen. 
British trustfulness, pride, stupidity, AAdia.tever 
feeling it Avas that left our Indian empire yearly 
more and more starved of English troops, had lent 
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itself nicely to the needs of nativ^e disaffection. 
Wlien the hot weather was coming on apace, ivhen 
English succours, if ever they came at all, wonld 
be far out of reach for many months forward, then 
was the time for a great native army to rise np 
and overwhelm the weak English garrison scat- 
tered like melting snow-flakes over the breadth ot 
populous Hindostan. Eortnne in various ways 
seemed to smile on the plotters. Official slowness 
in Calcutta, dulness, laziness, self-conceit, bewilder- 
ment ill many other quarters, all added tlu'ir fuel 
to the raging mischief ; and for a time it seemed 
as if all Briti.sh India Avould bo engulfed in the red 
waves of a successful revolt. Ha]ipily for our- 
selves the end provi'd very diflerisit from the 
beginning. Had the rising once worn the character 
of a Avidely national league of peoples and princes 
against the foreign invader, oA^en British pluck 
and jirowess would have fought and suffered in 
vain. 

Hardly had the great mutiny been thus (jiiellcd, 
when another Avas whis])ered to have broken out. 
It began to be aAmrred in ]irivileged fpiarters, that 
the Amry soldiers who had just been helping to 
reconquer India Avere plotting mutiny among them- 
selves. People were bidden to belicAU' that the 
late Company’s European troo])S, regiments famed 
for splendid soldiership, who had nevi^r once 
turned their backs to the foe, Avho during the late 
mutiny had even surpassed their old renown, 
were at last treading in the steps of their old 
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S£^])oy comrades. There was just enoiig*!} truth in 
tlie story to account for, hardly to excuse, the 
ovorlyini^ falsclioods. 

The men of the local regiments had been deeply, 
wantonly aggT‘ioYed by the shabby indifference of 
their new masters to a claim which common 
gratitude, justice, prudence, AYould have at once 
allowed. Without a question asked or a choice 
offered them, they had been handed over ^Mike a 
lot of horses ” from one service to another. 
Their moral, one might say their k\2ral right to 
some voice in tlie matter had been brushed aside 
by the technical ruling of a few Ch*own lawyers. 
Rememlxunng how Lord Palmerston as prime 
ministei* had, f rom his place in l^arliarnent, declared 
that all wlio objc^cted to serve her Majesty would 
of courses ” 1)0 ent itled to their dischai'ge, they 
resented with a bitteimess wholly free from dis- 
loyalty the croA^■ning of a great injustice by a 
maniiest breach of faith. It was not that most of 
them had any thought of leaving the nvw service : 
all they asked was the ])ower to clioosc' for them- 
selves between a free discharge and re-cadistment 
in the usual way. Ah'arlj^ all were willing to 
accept a moderate bounty and serve again. 

A timely oflft'r of two or thr(‘e pounds a man 
would have left the raiiks of the local regiments 
almost as full as ever, Put once again Tjord 
Canning failed to do the right thing at the right 
moment. Fortified by the quibbles of law-officers 
both at home and in India, he missc'd the golden 
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CHAP. viiL occasion for yieldiiifr with a noble grace. Tlie 
A.D. 1859 . murmurs of the discontented grew louder. In 
some few stations a spirit of sullen defiance vented 
itself here and there in acts of passing insubordi- 
nation. Jjord Clyde saw tlie danger, saw also 
reason for the discontent. He knew that Englisli 
soldiers were not- likely to wax turbulent without 
just causce Courts of iiuiuiry ludd during JMay 
brought out the real strength and deep-seated 
bitterness of* the aggrieved. It seemed ck'ar that 
the noisier utterances of the youngca* men were in 
tune with the low growl of scornful disgust that, 
just broke the silence of their morc^ disciplhuul 
seniors. T\io results of tlie inr|niries drove Lor<l 
(banning to reconsider his first conclusions. IJut 
the old ungracious spirit that marred many of his 
public acts s])oke out again in 1 h(' (haua'al Order 
of June 20thj> by which every soldier enlisted in 
the name of the late Company might, if he so 
willed, tak(^ his discharge at oncc^ with free 
passage back to Enghind. Non(‘ howcnaa* of those 
Avho claimed a discharge would be "^permitted to 
enlist in any regiment in India,” wlietlier local 
or of the line. A more foolish compromise wca*e 
hard to imagine. What most- of the nmrinnrers 
. wanted was a small bounty in acknowledgment 
of their right to a full discharge. Idie latter they 
were now free to take, on conditions which cut 
them off fi*om all chauce of re-enlistiiig then and 
there. Their minds were (juickly made up. As 
if to put- his Lordshi]) thoroughly in the wrong, 
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some ten tlionsand British soldiers young and 
old, belonging to all three branches of the Indian 
service, at once accepted their discharge. From 
the vetei*ans of the old fusiliers and artillery down 
to the recruits of the newly raised horse and foot, 
about three-fifths of the local white army gave up 
pay, pi’efcrrnent, prospects, everything, and with 
sulhm glee sailed forth, as fast as ships could be 
found them, on tlieir long voyage home. Alto- 
gc^ther the public service paid dearly for the 
Government’s twofold blundering. Between the 
ill-timed firmness at^ the outset and tlie scant 
concession afterwards, the price of a bounty on 
the ])rom])t recnlistinent of ten thousand men was 
ex])endt*d ten time's ovt'r in sending home that 
number of discharged recusants, and filling up 
tluur places with fresh ri'cruits. On the loss to 
the Government in other ways it is needless here 
to say anything. 

One body of malcontents was still lor a time 
shut out from the new indulgence, pending a, full 
incpiiry into its late misdoings. The 5th Bengal 
Europeans, a new regiment quart ei’ed in Berham- 
pore, had carried their discontent to the pitch of 
open, of determimHi mutiny. About half the 
regiment broke loose fi’om all control, refused to 
turn out for any more parades, defied alike the 
orders, threats, entreaties of their own officers. 
Troops were hurried doAvn to Berhampore ; for a 
moment it seemed as if Englishmen would have to 
fire on Englishmen. At last the mutineers gave 
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ill, all l)iit fortY, ayIio were seized and shut up for 
futurci puBis]uii.i>*. iiowevcr, tlio vicerepfal 

(‘leiiiejicy wris exUnuled U> t hese meu also, and in 
duo tiling sovoji hundred of the IJerhaniporo garri- 
son AYoro struck otF the strength ol* her JMajesty’s 
IndiriU Army. Of all the thousands Avlio thus 
took tlieir discharge, only a fcAv score aftei’wards 
volunt(H'r('d for China., d'he pj'otier(‘d hounty had 
come too late. Amidst tlie grief ot* all Avho blushed 
for the pettifogging ireanmmtof aJi extra-legal 
Cjuc‘st ion, Lord Canning might iak(' liis comfort in 
the countenance lent him tliroughout this affair 
by tlu^ ncAV JMini.^tcr foi* India, Sir (dnn‘f(\s Wood, 
who had rc'placed Lord Stanley on the rc'turn of 
the Lahnei'Sloii cabinet, to power. 

Thv stoi'in bhnA' ov(a*, but tlu' dangca* it sug- 
gested to sojiu* minds furnishcKl an exc(‘llent lever 
for the extiiietion of a hjcal h]uro])ean Ibrce. One 
of the ^irs^t prtddems still !U'(‘diing set tlement was 
tlie j'c;eoiistruetioii of'llu^. Indian avTuics. In July 
]So8, a Itoyal commission ot' (Queen’s and Com- 
pany’s Ollicca^s, lieaded by tlnvo members of the 
rnitiistiy, had b(‘en a])])oiiited to examine and 
report on twelve (jiiestions, all bearing on the one 
great need of the moment. Ot* tlu^se the most 
widely important Avere the (|iiestion touchhjg tlie 
futures relative st rengtli of tin? nat ive and European 
armies, in the sevwaJ l)ra7]ches of lumse, foot, and 
guns, and tlie question Avhether the British troops 
in India should belong wholly or partially to the 
rc'^>'ular i‘(‘P'im(‘jds of tlu? lino. With renard tt> 
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ilie for-ntor it was soon soliJed iliat, for some ciiap. \iii. 
years to come, India slioidd be garrisoned by a,j). 
ei<^lity thousand Eno’lisli soldiers, tliat the native 
artillery should he done away, that the ])roportion 
of other native' troo])s to English should be as two 
to one in Bengal, tlireo to one elsewhere. Ou the 
other ])oint o])inion was obstinately at issue, the 
majoj-ity advising, on the evidence mainly oi‘ 

Queen’s oHicers, that the British troops in India 
should Ihenceforlh b(5 bleiuh'd into oiu! army; 
whih' the; minority, backed by’" the strong recom- 
mendations of many old Indian oilicers and states- 
men, held fast to the pi iuciple of a. separate loc*a,l 
garrison side by sidi; with a ceidaiu number of her 
Majesty’s regulai' forces. 

Hardly had the Commissioners got through AnmifraniMtHm 

■ . of llin tivo 

their task, wIk'u tlu' so-calk'd English mutiny annios. 
bf'gan to rage. I’he passing fennent, born of a 
gi'init injustice, addt'd a show of weight to the 
argument s, mostly trifling, of those who sought to 
abolish the old local armies. If ti. few thousand 
British were thus swift to mutiny, what would 
England not have to fear from a sc'parate con- 
tingent forty or fifty thousand strong? It was 
suddenly found that an army which had never 
once bcf'u wanting in real need, whose thorough 
soldiorshi]> was never doubted bj'^ those who had 
seen it put to hard trial, might some day prove at 
once a danger and a burden to the British Crown. 

Ten or twelve years’ soldiering in such a force 
was held to be quite demoralizing, fatal alike to 
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CHAi’. A'lri. tlie jicaltli, tlio (lisciplino, tlie loyalty of llritish 
A. 1 ). 1SS9. troops. TIio anomaly of two distinct ariTiies under 
one licad became suddeidy visible to mtuiy, wlio 
blit yestei’day bad seen in that distinction an 
excellent safen’iiard a,<?ainst tin; rasb weakening of 
onr Indian garrisons in the event of a. Mnropean 
war. '\'e.steivlav’.s ])ietnre of a nsefnl rivalry 
betwcH'ji tlio two services chaimed to-tlav into a, 
(larksoiiio vista of ])lots 5 turbiikaice, and fearful 
uprising's on the [lart of a local IJritisli soldiery 
against tli(3 laile of theii* own countrymen. So in 
the su]niiier of IStiO, after a vain resistaiie(‘ from 
many enlightened friejids of tlu^ old system, from 
many staunch foes to the growth of I Lorse-dnards’ 
ascendency, after useless protests from Sii* John 
ijawrence, Sir James Outram, Sii* Hartle Frere, 
Ijord (hnining, from Kir 0. WofxTs own Council of 
India, the government bill for amalgamating the 
two armies tinally b(‘cjam(^ law. and erelong nothing 
was left of th(^ old European rc'gimeiit s, save a tew 
names that still for a ft'W years longer might bo 
read in the army lists of the t]n*ee Presidencies. 

Into the ([('tails of the amalgamating process, 
as wrought out during 1861, there is no ne(3d to 
enter at any Icngtli. jSiine new regiments of royal 
foot, three of liorse, new battalions and brigades 
of artillery and engineers, absorbed the bulk of 
the officers and men belonging to the old European 
forces. Tnstead of the old native army of Bengal, 
a new force, made ii]) partly of loyal Sepoys, 
mainly of Sikh, Ghoorkah, and other levies, was 
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finally modelled on the old in’egular ]ilau, with eiiAi’. viii. 
«ix Blngli.sh officers to each rogiinciit. A si^parate A.r>. iS59. 
staff cor])s di-ew into its raid^s the great mass oi‘ 
officers wlio had already servinl on the general 
staff, civil oi' military, of their several jiresidcncies. 

A certain number of old officers were tempted to 
retire on pensions added to tlie nsual ])ay of their 
rank. (Ireat show was made of ti'eatiiig thi' old 
sei'vice in liberal agrei'inent Avith the spirit of 
recent, parliamentary votes. Of course it was 
inqiossible to satisfy c\'ery mendier of a body 
several thousand strong. But th(‘ Ikdinerston 
government faih'd fiom the first to act liberally by 
a body ol‘ men to Avhom all liberality was due. 

Concession after concession was AA'rung from it 
sloAvIy, painfull}", by dint of unceasing clamour, 
and to the hour of Lord Palmerston’s dea.th full 
justice still lay beyond tlie reach oJ' many a weary 
claimant. 

Other clianges and ref'orms were meanwhile Cib'uigert ill tlio 

, ^ /• i 1- locni s^ovt'rii- 

gom<2; on in vannus hranonns ol Indian i^‘ov<n*n- jncnu. 
numt. In ISbb tlu> ]>rovince,s lately ruhnl by Sir 
John Lawrence Averc formcil into a distinct ad- 
ministrative Avhoh', Avitli 8ir Robert j\lont gonnny 
for Lientc'iiant-GoA'ernor, in fit succession to Sir 
John himself, who Aveut home to take his seat in 
the [ndia Council. Sir Robert’s post in Otidli 
was made over to Mr. AVingheld ; and another 
able statesman, Mr. Ldmondst one, became Lieu- 
tenant- 6o\"ernor of the i\orth-M’^estern Provinces. 

Mr. John Grant succeeded Mr. flallidavin Bengal. 
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In 18()0 Lord Kl|»liiii, stone, whose ])rom|)t statcs- 
nianship in Bombay during the years of mutiny 
had largely aided towards its sn])])rossion, made 
over his goverunient to Sir Geoi'ge Clerk, and went 
liome to die. By that time tlie able Sir (.diaries 
IVcvelyan, who had succeeded Jjord Harris at 
IMadras, had ensured Ids own removal from a 
promising field of us(‘fulness by his rash defiancti 
of tli§ Calcutta governmcut. In the same year 
(lie noble Oidrnm resigned his seat in the Legis- 
lative Council, left for ih<' last time the scene of 
many blameless service's dating from the very 
outset of his long Indian career, and, suri ouuded 
by ceaseless tokens of Ids countrymen’s gi'atefid 
love, lingered poacofiilly thi'ough tlio short term 
of life that still eiwaite-el his toil-sliattcrcd frame. 

Wlule the Indian .N^avy was altogether abolishcel, 
the old Civil Hci-vice underwent some vital T'eforms. 
()]>cned some years before to ])iiblic competition, 
its “ covenanteel ” ranks in iHtil wc*re invaded by 
candidates from the more ]del)e'ian branches, were; 
eve'll made accessible to any outsielei' w'ho coulel 
])ass the needful e'xaminations after seven years’ 
sojourn in India. Haileylmry itself, that nurse of 
great civilians, was finally swept out of official 
being. In the same year the old distinctions of 
Suprenie anel Sueleler Courts wore bleittcel out by 
an act a])pointing for each Presidency a (diiel* 
.liisticc, witli a certain number of assistant judges, 
eif whom one-third were to bo barristers of fivt' 
years’ standing, one-third covenanted civil-servants 
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of ton years’ standing and tln^eo years’ service a.s chap. vin. 
district-jndges. Natives also wore eligible for a.d. isgi. 
these lligli (lourts, and ilio judges going on cir- 
cuit Averc to hear all appeals and try all cases 
reserveil from th(^ loAver courts, civil or criminal. 


The stino- thus taken out of the old Hlack Act, no TiieivnaUAdc 

eslablialicid. 


good oxciiso roJiiuiiiod (or delnyhig tlio estiiblisli- 
uioiit oftljat Penal ( d)de wdiich, first taken inliand 
by ]jOi*d AVilliam Pentinck, was only to bccoint' law 
in the last weeks of koi'd ('anning’s reign. A new 
(k)de of (k'iniinal Pi*oeediiL*(', by wliieli many old 
proci'sses Avere si]uy)lified and sliortxnied, was set 
Avorking at- the same lime. 

Tlie Avork ofninendmcmi Avenl yet iiiriher. lu- 
st('ad of tiu' old 1 ji'gislaiiAa^ Council set np under 
Lord Dalhon.sie, and arraigned by his successor 
and Sir (hmrhis Wood as a- little ])arliament lliat 
talked much but did notliing, a new, largoi*, less 
independent council AAaas calUnl inid) e\ist(mco ])y 
the Parhamemt- of 18(5 1. The utuv s(*hfM.u(‘ at any 
T*ato showed small trace of ])e4i*!iamenlary freedom. 
Under the guisi' ol' st rengtlu ning the lUMi-oilicMal 
element in tlie (Calcutta assembly, it ratlior aimed 
at oent(‘ring all executive powt'r in the hands of 
tlie Governor-General. For legislative pur])osos 
indeed he might call together more councillors, 
Irom six up to twclw, luilf o(‘ them uatlves or 
Englishmen out of the ])uhlic sej’vice. But in all 
other respects the remodelled council had h'ss 
scope for free action thuTi tlu' durbar (jf a native 
sovoi-eign. Among the first noii-ofiieial members 
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of tlie vicci’ogsxi council were the Maharajah oC 
Pattialah, Rajah Dinkar Rao, S India’s late minister, 
and Deo Narain Singh, the loyal Rajah of Benares. 
Like councils on a smaller scale were established in 
Bombay and JMadras. 

A question as important as any raised by the 
mutinies was involved in the need for remodelling 
the Indian finance-system. By the end of 1858 a 
very large addition had been made to the Indian 
Debt. Fresh loans without fresh taxes could only 
widen the gi-owing gup bet.ween the yearly outlay 
and the yearly returns. With shoilsighted shrewd- 
ness the iin])ei'ial ])arliamentr I'cfnsed to guarantee 
a debtmaiidy incuiTed for im])erial needs. Home- 
thing however had to be done ; an able financier 
might shoAV British- Indian statesmen the right 
way to reduce the deficit to something less than 
live or six millions a year. Towards the end of 
1859 Mr. James Wilson, aleaiaied writer and long- 
esteemed authority on financial (pu'stions, went 
out to retrieve the fortunes ofthe Tmlian exchequer. 
Tlii-ce new taxes, on income, on licenses, on tobacco, 
were the weapons with which he purj)osed to cut 
down the growing difficulty. The English in 
Jndia mainly accepted, if they could TK)t wholly 
relish, a pi’ogrammc sweetened to their minds by 
the acc(_»my)aTiying abatement oi- removal of various 
customs duties, that pressed a little hard on the 
merchant or the homo- manufacturer. Among the 
natives in various parts of India arose, of course, a 
shrill outcry against taxes which seemed s|)eeiall_y 
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to toucli tlie pockets of t)ie uici'caiitilo classes. 
Bankers and traders, wlio had hitliei'to paid little 
if any toll to goverinnent on tlieir large yeai-ly 
gains, looked evilly at any sclieine for restajring 
the balance of fiscal liability between them and 
tln'ir landowning countrymen. In spite however 
of delays and denuirrings, of one especially loud- 
voiced rcTrionstranco from the now Governor ol‘ 
Madras, of one less loud from Ijord Elphinstone, 
Mr. Wilson’s three-handed instrument for en- 
larging the 1‘evenue came into action in the 
following year, undei' conditions that took off 
greatly alike from its searchingness and its pro- 
ductive powers. Hir (diaries Trevelyan’s fears of 
a native rebellion w'ere falsi hod, and the levying 
of the income-ta.v was allowed to vary with the 
honesty, l■aiheJ• than the w('alth, of those who 
paid it. 

Mr. Wilson's early death in the unwholesome 
August of 18 G 0 led to the apponilment of a new 
Finance-lMinister from England, Mr. Laing, under 
whose governance the work bt'gun by his pre- 
decessor was ably carried on. Everything was 
done to check the outgoings from a still low 
exchecpicj', and to encomuge the free develop- 
ment of India’s latent wc'altli. Army expenses 
were sternly cut down. The tluty on certain raw 
produce was still further lowered ; that on salt 
slightly i-aisod. iMr. Wilson’s plan of a. paper 
curi-ency was eagerly taken up a.nd moukh'd into 
thoi'oughly practical shape. Kortlu' hrst time in 
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British- Indian ex])oricnco it bc^caine possible to 
travel outside (laleutta with hits of paper inonoy 
instead of ba^s of cumbci'somo rupees. At ibe 
same time a fresh spin* was given to the carrying 
out of great ]mb]ic works. Tn a like spirit did 
Lord Canning himself issue decrees for the selling 
of waste lauds to the highest bidtk'r :ind the re- 
deeming of the land-i'evenuo on terms well suited 
to the wants of European settlers. 

MeanAvhilo India was never long fro(' from 
sounds of bat(J{’, qnarrelli)ig, distress. A strange 
outbreak of Wagheers, a wild marauding race in 
the south -Avcstt'rn corner of Cuzei'at, gave much 
employment to the troops ol“ the Bombay gOA'ern- 
ment in 1 Sob and 18GO. IJidven out of tme strong 
post they would cling obstinately to another, until 
at last, not Avithout loss to th(i victors, they got 
surrounded, slain, scattercul, or otln'rAsdse disabled 
from further harm. In January 1800 the Avild 
naked Kookies from the Tipp(a’ali hills dealt 
bloody havoc on the lu'ighbonring villagers. 
April of the same year was marked by a rising 
among the Khasiahs of Jyntiapore. About the 
same time Brigadhsi* NeAulle ChambeT’lain was 
engaged in teaching the turbulent Wazeeries on 
the Punjab frontier a kmg-needed lesson of regard 
for the life of a British oflicer, of belief in the 
excellence of British strategy. The same year 
witnessed the departure from India of several 
Sikh and British regiments, Avhom Sir Hope Grant 
l('d forth to fresh victories ov(T the treaclieroiis 
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(Ulincse. Sikh soldiers shared in tlic storming 
of'tlic Taku forts, so deadly in the fornu'r year to 
British infantry; sliarcd also in the battles Beyond 
Tientsin, in the less noble sacking of the Emperor’s 
Summer Palace, and in the trinmyihant entrance 
of white barbai'ians ijito t he sacred city of Pekin. 
By th(! 9th of IVovember the victorions troo])S were 
marching back towards I'icntsin, where* a strong 
ga.rrison of French and English Avouhl j’cmain to 
enforce on Ohinese arrogance the AV'isdom of 
keejiing faith with never so unwelcome a foe*. 

A few weeks later mishap befel the small body 
of tT’oo])s whom J)r. (kim[)I)ell had sent from 
Darjeeling into the Sikkim country, to punish its 
unfriendly niloi* for acts of outrage against British 
subjects. A larger foi’ce under Colonel Gawler 
erelong brought t he I'ajah into a lowlier frame of 
mind, and completed the act (jf annexatioii which 
Dr. Campbell had too hastily begun. 

Meanwhile other clouds W(a*o brooding — over 
the North-west a cloud oftamiiie, of social tliscords 
in Eow'er Bengal. The foriru'r evolved for a time 
the widest suflering, the latter tlireatenedto leave 
behind it the longest, j-ankling mischief. The 
effects of the late Avar, a laihirc in the rain Ml of 
18G0, an unlucky hitch in the Avmrking of the 
Canges canal, all combined to l)ring about a wide- 
spread dearth of food iii the sun-puT’ched region 
InitAveen the Jumna and the Sutlej. The dearth 
was felt indeed some w'ay beyond both riv'ers, oven 
beyond the (Tranges, but its worst ravage's wer** 
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almost centered in llie country around nollii, Agra, 
and Ainl)ala. For many months of liSGl several 
millions of poor, lean, hungering natives wandered 
to and fro in searcli of Ibod, or, with the apathy of 
their race, let themselves (|uiet1y starve to death 
at home. Tn sjaie of the nol)]e efibrts made for 
their relief by the officers of govc'rnment, working 
under the guidance of Sirllobert Montgomery, Mr. 
Edmonstone, and Colonel Baird Smith, iii spite of 
the aid that flowed in abundantly from all parts of 
India and England, sonic live hundred tliousand 
sufferers died outright; vast numbers of the weak 
and sickly were only kept ali^"e on th(.' cakes dohal 
out by I’eliel'-coniiniltees at. stated hours; and 
perhaps as many more were found strong enough 
to earn their daily pittance on iiublic works got up 
everywhere for tlu'ii* es])eeia1 behoof. Eor months 
human forecast, energy, devotion of the highest 
order, fought bravely to some litth' pui-pose against 
a curse from which India can never be wholly 
guarded, until roails, railways, and a thorough 
system of irrigation, have cut down to their 
lowest the risks arising from a scanty rainfall and 
defective means of cari-iage. A like famine on a 
smaller scale laid waste the jirovince of 'Pi-avancoi'e. 

At length in .June the rain began falling in 
unwonted jilenty, and the dread of fuither famine 
gradually died away. But floods and cholera came 
for a time in its stead. Of those who had survived 
the famine, thousands fell fi-om the latter plague, 
which, never sto]»ping to choosi' its victims, assailed 
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also to fatal purpose some foiii* luiTulrod Eui^lisli cuap. viii. 
mcTi, Avoiuou, and children in Meeamneer alone, a.u i8t>o. 
Jn the Ilooghly district unusual sickness followed 
the unusual floods. Jlut the death of Colonel 
Baird Smith in Deccunber, on his voyage home, 
touched the hearts of his countrymen more nearly 
than the loss of a thousand others. The able, the 
accoin|)lished olficer of Bengal engineers, whose 
|)eaceful sm* vices in the Canal T3e])artment Avere 
matched l)y his warlike toils before Dellii, had 
clinched his former (taims to public lionoin* ])y his 
unwearied zeal in exploring the faniine-districts, 
by his skilful bringing togetluu*, in a series of 
exhaustive* j*eports, the fruits ol* long* thinking and 
much pahiful toil ])r()lo]iged ihrough most nn- 
lu'althy s{*asons. til, woiai out, dying like so many 
oltiors Iroin ovei'work in a lia.neful tlimat(', Ihiii'd 
Smith went on board thc^ steamer in Ayhicli a few 
(lays alter he lay a. corpse ; dead at an age which 
his countrymen in England Avould liave called 
young. 

The other cloud in the sky of IStA) was caused untiirbaiK-^-s 
by a bitter (piarrel, which broke out the year befoj'e, 
between tlie indigo planters of Lowci* Bengal and 
the impoverished peasantry of that Eastern 
Ireland. For years ])ast the sowing of indigo had 
been fruitful of ill -blood beUveeii the rival interests 
of ca])ital and labour. The planters, thinking of 
their own profits, had been wmnt to bind down the 
ryots, by certain money-advances, to raise yearly 
a- CT'op wliich the jyots found it yci\v]y more 
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(lifTicnlt to grow on their employers’ terms. Only 
n wihl belief in the alledged will of Government 
touching the growth oi' indigo withhold them from 
refusing to fiumish the plant at what, in comparison 
with other sta])les, was felt to bo a heavy loss. 
An oixler issued by Hir .John Grant with the 
view of exposing the ]H)])xdar fallacy, st'OiTicd to 
the peasantry a kind of indirect dissuader from 
growing indigo at all. '^fhey refused to make good 
their plodg(‘s. Gcxv'ornment came for Iho moment 
to the planters’ aid. In JMarch IHdO a law was 
passed, which made breach (d‘ contract criminal as 
against the ryots for tin' next six months, h nrions 
at the seemixig injustice or hopek'ss of escape from 
a hard hxt, the ryots in some places rose, ravaged 
the estates, as.sailed the factoric's, spread abi’oad a 
tc'rror which *the ])r<'sence of tioofxs alone could 
allay. Blood was shed on both sides. Not a feAv 
estates wore shut ny) or sold by tlunr ruined 
owners. At length the turmoil died a.way, and a. 
commission of fourEnglislmnni and one native si't 
to the work of devising means for doing away with 
the causes of the late discontent. 

But with the next cold season broke forth the 
old quarrel under a new Ibrm. The planters raised, 
the ryots refused to yxay their rents. From both 
sides rose loud clamours against the Government. 
Sir J. Grant and some of his subordinates were; 
covered with syAocial abuse by their angry country- 
mcm, who resented all efforts to allay the grievances 
of a sulfci’ing yxcasaiitry as so many jxioofs of ill- 
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will towards thorasolvcs. The zeal of the mis- chap. viii. 
sioTiai’ics on behalf of their native clients sowed a.o. i.sfii. 
fresh I'anconr in the hearts of men who, with all 
their faults, deserved mimixed reproach neither 
in this (jnestion nor in respect of their general 
conduct.. illuuder after blunder marked the 
progress of a ({narrel that seemed like to end in a 
war of Kuropcan classes. 1’hc liengal government 
found itself disgraced by the rash mistake of its 
Sc'cretaiw, who brought out and circulated at the 
public cost a translation of a widely misleading 
sfitire on the Indigo-Planters of Bengal, 'riio Nil 
.Ddrjnt'it , or Mirror of Indigo, was a Bengali drama, 
in which the lieroes, two ICnglish planters, were 
drawn in colours about as true to the average 
planter-life of Bc'ugal, as a child’s first daub is true 
to its actual co])y. Mven thelilx'ls in the author’s 
preface might at any othei- moment have only 
raised a smile at the notion of English editors 
writing down the lyots for a bribe of a hundred 
pounds. But, as things stood, the offence was 
past forgiving : f rom all the white town of Calcutta 
Nvent forth a fierce cry for justice against those 
who had ,s]n*oad abroad so wicked a slander on the 
planters and journalists of Bengal. It was resolved 
to strike at the offending Secretary through Mr. 

Long, the missionary tvlio had oditetl a translation 
of the libellous work. An Knglish jury found him 
guilty oi' wilfully and maliciously libellitig the 
owmors of twm English news])apers and the whole 
body of indigo-])lantcrs to boot. The judge him- 
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self, Sir Mordaimt Wells, followed up a savage 
tirade against tlie prisoner by condemning liim to 
a month’s imprisonment in the common jail, as 
well as the payment of a heavy fine. A native 
gentleman at once paid the thousand inipees ; but 
to the shame of all concerned in attacking him, 
the rest of the sentence hatl to be undergone. 
Mr. Seton Karr paid with his exclusion from high 
office for a blunder wdiich Lord Canning rightly 
denounced as inexcusable. 

Before this storm had done sounding its fare- 
w^ell murmurs, a far more hopeful scene was on 
the eve of being enacted at Allahabad. On the 
1st of November 1861, a gorgeous gathering of 
princes, gentlemen, officers, Plnglish ladies, blazed 
around the rich red gold-ffecked canopy beneath 
which, on his throne of state, sat Lord Canning, 
looking indeed the king in whose name ho was 
about to perfoim an act of kingly reverence. 
Around him were seated liOrd Clyde’s successor, 
Sir Hugh Ilosc, the Maharajahs of Gwalior and 
Pattialah, the brave Queen of Bhojail, and the 
Nawab of Rarn])ore. Preeminent among thein 
for his noble-looking mien and splendid costume, 
Avas the Sikh lord of Pattialah, whose steadfast 
loyalty had saved Lawrence and the troops before 
Delhi from utter despair.* Queenly and gorgeous 
in her own half-manly fashion, sat also the high- 
hearted Begum, whoso unfailing energy had made 
Bhopal an oasis of comparative peace amidst a 

'• On the ] 3tL of the TnontJi he was dead. 
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wide desert of war and anarchy. Mr. Edmon- chap. vi/i. 
stone and Sir Bartle Frere, future Governor of a.d. isei. 
Bombay, were among the favoured few who sat 
beside the Viceroy. To each of the native 
grandees in turn Lord Canning presented the 
stai’, badge, and collai' of the new Order of India, 
over wliich ho himself was to reign as Grand 
Master. On that same day, at Windsor Castle, 

Her Majesty bestowed the like honour on Sir 
John Lawrence, Lord Clyde, Jjord Harris, and 
other Englishmen famed in Indian story. Sir 
Hugh Hose had received tiie investiture some 
weeks earlier at Lord (Manning’s hands. On the 
same day the sovereign ol' 1 ndoi’o and the Gackwai* 
of Baroda, a little later the Nizam and the ruler 
of Cashmere, were invested with the Star of India, 
each in his own capital, by the hands of the 
British Resident. 

Besides these public honours, I'ewai'ds of a more other rewards 
tangible kind were still open to ajiproved worth. service. 

The Nizam himself had got back a part of his 
former tei-ritoiy, and obtained a large I’emission 
of his- debt to the Indian Government. His able 
minister, Salar Jung, was handsomely rewarded 
for his successfid services. Pensions, offices, 
grants of land, were bestowed on many, English 
and native, who had deserved well of the State in 
a time of surpassing peril. Among the recipients 
of landed wealth was Mr. Boyle, the engineer, to 
whose active foresight the successful defence of 
his house at Arrah had been mainly due. On 
IT. 2 f 
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grounds of policy ratlior than proved desert, Sir 
Jung Bahadoor became lord of valuable forest- 
lands skh'ting the foot of his native hills. 

In spite of the chaos caused by the Mutiny, 
great things in the way of roads, railways, canals, 
had been done for India before the end of Lord 
Canning’s rule. By the beginning of 1802 some 
six hundred miles in all of the East Indian Lino 
from Calcutta towards Delhi wore in working 
oi’dcr. By that time trains were running over 
more than four hundred miles of the Great Indian 
Peninsular Eailway, from Bombay to its future 
goal at Jubbalpore. Some mouths earlier had 
been opened the Sinde Eailway, linking Karachio 
harbour with Ivotrio on the Lulus. In ]\laroli 
1802, iiearly eighty miles of the Great Southern 
Eailway, from Negaj)atam to Trichinopoly, were 
opened by the new Governor of Madras, Sir 
William Denison. These, with one or two other 
lines, made up a total of thiiheen hundred and 
sixty miles already finished before Lord Canning’s 
departure. Half of this progress had l)een made 
in the last two years. About three thousand 
more miles were already in course of laying down. 
Travellers of all classes uttci'ly falsified the croak- 
ings of the prudent, by filling the carriages, and 
swelling year by year the receipts of the railway 
companies. Of those receipts nearly a third were 
owing to the passenger traffic, especially to the 
millions of third-class fares. 

Nor had tlu' Govermn(>nt failed to make good 
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proj?i’OSS in respect of roads, canals, and otlicr chap. viii. 
public works. The gi’cat trunk-road from Cal- a.d. isci. 
cutta to Peshawar had at leiis^h been metalled 
over the whole course of fifteen hundred miles. 

A tTinnel at Attok, Ixmcath the swift-flowing 
Indus, had already been begun. Many hundred 
miles of new-metalled road had been opened out 
in various parts of IJcngal, Madras, Bombay. A 
new line was in course of ])aving from Calciitta 
into Assam. Roads and canals were repaired, 
extended, or begun in districts visited by the 
famine or found suitable for the growth of cotton. 

New branches had been thrown out fi’om the 
great Ganges Canal. Tlic Jhiri Ddab Canal was 
already yielding a certain revenue on works not 
yet completed. In JNIadi’as private enterprise was 
aiding the Government iu o])cuing out now lines 
of irrigation and water-traffic through a country 
whose industrial I’csources had been too long left 
to look aftei- themselves, l^argo sums Avero ex- 
pended in the building of now barracks, fortifica- 
tions, civil offices, lighthouses, in furtherance of 
the great Geological Suiwey, in various smaller 
fields of public usefulness. 

In spite, to some extent iu consetuieuco of the Commeroi.-a 

^ ^ ^ progress in 

miitiiiy, tlio trade of Briiisli India diirinoj the last huUn. 
few years laid steadily increased. The needs of n 
largo English ai*my, the denumd fur cotton in 
Liverpool on account of the dearth caused by the 
civil war iu the United States, the opening up of 

India to English enterprise, all hol])ed to (jnickeu 

0^*0 
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tlio yoavly flow of business between tlio great 
iTidian ports and their regular customers. At 
l^ombay the ex]iorts and imports of 1861 wore 
woi'th more by ten million pounds than those of 
1857. For all India the total of trade in the 
former y(>ar reached eighty millions, against sixty 
millions in 1857 and thirty-two millions in 1850. 
In ten years the customs revenue of Bengal had 
well nigh trebled itself. Of the now wealth thus 
im])lied, some share, however small, fell to the 
industrial classes, to the growers of cotton in 
CJiizerat, I’egn, Soutliern India, to the Avcavc'rs of 
Bengal and the Punjab, to the food-raising 
millions of all llindostan. 

The untimely death of Lad}" (5anningin November 
18G1, cut short her sorrowing husband’s triumphal 
progress through lJ])per India, and })res(mtly has- 
tened his return home. In March of the next year 
he left Calcutta for the last time. Farewell 
addresses from all sections of Calcutta society, 
white and black, seemed to mark the dawn of 
kindlier feelings in the hearts of his own country- 
men for the riiler they had long been wont to 
disparage and distrust. Three months later, on 
the 17th of June, the heirless son of George 
Canning lay dead in Grosvenor Square. India had 
killed him also in his manhood’s prime, for the 
years of his life were still short of fifty. In the 
six years however of his Indian government, Lord 
Canning had gone through a whole lifetime of 
expeinenccs at once strange, awful, unforeseen. 
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Few moil so circinnstanced would^liavc come out chap. viii. 
of tlio ordeal with p^reator credit : many woahl not a,d. I862. 
have conu^ out half so avoH. Wliile ho was yet lunv 
to his work, bcfoi'o he had learned to swim with- 
out hel]) from his official bladders, the successor of 
Lord Dalhousie had to battle with a storm which 
even the inig^ht of a Dalhousie could not have 
easily overcome. 11‘ iioms of those around him 
saAV what was loweriuo-, his own blindness, however 
unfortunate, need not bo reckoned much to his 
dis])raise. Alter tJie storm had burst indeed, a. 

(|uicker, clearer intelh'ct would at once have leli 
llui danu'er, liave risen to the occasion. Dalhousie 
would luiv<^ quelled the mutiny in its sprinj^. 
lint Lord (banning was no Dalhousie, only an 
u])ri<^ht, liig'hmiuded, Mnplish <>‘entleman of averapt' 
talent, veiy slow perceptions, and unbendinp- 
firmness. No man could cleave more tightly to a 
purpose once framed; but fi-w men were ever 
slowei* in mastering the preliminary details. Once 
let him see the way he ought to go, and nothing 
mortal could make him swerve from it. d'hei'e is 
no finer scene in Indian history than tliat where 
the last of the Oonipany’s viceroys stands forth, 
calm in the strength of his righteous purpose, 
stately in the pride of place and patrician training, 
amidst a roaring sea of hostile criticism lashed 
into ever wilder rage by the blasts of an armed 
rebellion. Against that seeming marble the wliole 
strength of popular ill-feeling, the maddest uttei*- 
ances of British fury burning for a boundless. 
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CHAP. vjii. blindly lieatlicnish revenge, frc't and worry tliem- 
A.u 186-2. selves in vain. Like the captive tied to tlie stake, 
ht! may feel but -will never flinch under the blows 
and taunts of liis savage persecutors. 

In the darkest days of the mutiny Lord Canning 
never lost bis head, never yielded to tlic councils 
of timeserving cowardice oi- panicstung revenge. 
His cool courage won the res[)ect of those who 
most keenly resented the slowness of his move- 
ments. Firm even to stubbormuiss in what he 
deemed the right course, ho was sui'e to command 
the moral sympathies even of those who rated 
lowest his general powei’S. Elis strong sense of 
justice and his honest eagerness to do all his duty, 
to gain all knowledge needful towai-ds that end, 
went far to atone for the statesman’s inhci’ent 
drawbacks. Of administrative talent ho had a 
middling, not a remarkable share. Ilis subalterns 
might respect, they seldom if eveu* worshi])pcd him, 
as Wellesley or Dalhousie hud been worshiped by 
tlieirs. I’o inspire enthusiasm was neither his fate 
nor his forte. Brave,inipartial,honest,he had little 
breadth of view. His very impartiality ])artook of 
the mere lawyer’s rather than the statesman’s 
nature. Hence his gagging of the English as well 
as the native ])ress, the sweeping harshness of his 
first dealings with the beaten -insurgents of Oudh, 
and his stubbornly ungenerous conduct towards the 
aggrieved regiments of the local European force. 
Slow to learn and to unlearn, he did few things 
thoi oughly, not a few .things ioo late. On the 
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wliolo liis Indian career mi^lit be called a succession ciiac. viii. 
ofstuinbles relieved here and there by a liappy a. n. 1862 . 
recovery. In his last yea.i*s the mistakes were 
certainly fewer, the successes moi^o appreciable. 

Kven at tlio last however his besotting weakness 
left othej‘s to carry out that settlement of the North 
AV^estern Ih-ovinces on wliich Lord Canning had 
set his heart. Still, after all deductions, his name 
will stand Jair in English memories, as that of a 
brave, truehearted English gentleman, who en- 
countered, on the whole with credit, the two-fold 
misfoi'tune of a sudden rebellion and a predecessor 
unmatched in Indian history. 




APPENDICES. 


APPENDIX A (ptige 41, Vol. II.) 

PiiiiRArs the exxircssions in the text may sound a little too positive as 
regards the Nana's share in the ^reat revolt. There is a theory afloat 
wliich points to Delhi as the great centre of plotting and disaflcction. 
The slow bui. steady process of degrading the Imxierial Hous(^ of Taimoor 
had been going on ever since Dord Amherst forced the then king of 
Delhi to receive him as an equal on a scat beside Ids own. Succeeding 
viceroys docked tlic allowances, abated tJic privileges, set aside the 
claims of the Imperial Court. In 1834 the new silver coinage bore for 
the first time the likeness of Queen Victoria and the legend of the East- 
India Company, in place of the symbols proper to the Great Alogul 
On the dcatli of the heir- apparent in 1819, Lord Dalhousie was anxious 
to do away witli the phppet dynasty altogether, while the King's 
favourite wife wrought hard for the succession of his young Benjamin, 
Janirna Bakht. After some delay the next lieir, Mirza Fakr-ood-din, 
was acknowledged by the Government on his agreeing to abdicate his 
royal rights and become a private i)ensioner of tlic Company. This 
raised a fresh storm of plots and murmurs, not only in the palace, but 
wherever a Maiiomedaii commuuity felt itself outraged in the person of 
its hereditary rulers. 4'hc licir-a\)parcnt died in 185G, of cholera in 
appearance, — of poison, it was said, in fact. ,The jDlottcrs wove tlieir 
webs all over India, encouraged the projects hatched by the Queen of 
Oudh, ai)pealed for help to all the MaJiomedan princes of Asia. TJius, 
when mutiny broke out at Meerut, Delhi was already ripe for insur- 
rection. 

All this may be true, and yet, after all, the true scat of mischief need 
not be fixed at Delhi, even if wo failed to fix it in Central India. Tliaf 
the Nana kepi himself at first in Uie background docs nothing io 
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disprove his Icfidrrsliip of the rebcJlioii. At most, it can only be main? 
tained that the centres of disaffection were several, say at Delhi, 
Inicknow, Jhansi, llithoor. The insnrt^eiits in Central India always 
fought in the name of their alleged Pcsliwah, the Nana of Bithoor; and 
the part they played in the rebellion was far from small, as Sir Hugh 
Rose could testify. 


APPENDIX B (page 171, Vol. II.) 

The dcifeiicc of Boyle’s House in Arrah claims a longer notice than 
J have been able to give it in the text. The story has been wdl told 
by tlui “ Cci^ipetition-IVallali,” more briefly but quite as well in the 
Frirtid of India ncwspai^er of I^eccmber 9, 1858. J can hardly do 
better than quote from that journal a dcscrii^tion sliglitly corrected by 
Mr. Boyle himself. His own spechil share in the defence was heartily 
acknowledged in a letter of thanks from the Governor General in 
Council, addressed in August 28, 1857, to the East-India Railway 
Company’s agent, Mr. Palmer. — 

One of the few incidents of 1857 still fresh in the recollection of the 
public is the defence of the Arrah House. Not more heroic i)erhaps 
than a dozen other defences, it was the lirst iliat was thorouglily and 
instantly successful. It was, too, the one in which existed tlie greatest 
disproportion between the means employed, and the result securc^d by 
their emi;)loymcnt. The House was, for the time, the key of a i)osition. 
The Dinapore Brigade, headed by a leader able to secure obedience, and 
reinforced by the floating scoundrclism of Behar, was ready to i)our 
itself along the only line of communication with Neill and Havelock. 
Before they could march, however, it was n<JC('ssary to drive the few 
Europeans out of Shahabad. Beliar was at Kocr Singh’s feet. The 
people were either with him or passive. He had guns, men, and, as it 
now seems, inonciy in abundance ; but while a score of Europeans re- 
mained in Arrah all seemed insecure. That the score still remained 
was owing entirely to Mr. Boyle, a railway engineer. He had been in 
the Soiithal rebellion, had derived from it a profound conviction of the 
insecurity of our position, and in the midst of profound peace fortified a 
house in his compound. He was laughed at, of course, as men of fore- 
sight have always been laughed at, from the days of Noah downwards. 
He kept on, liowevcr, and the Civilians and Europeans, when the flood 
came, found a refuge in the fortified house. Eor seven days eighteen 
Euroi^eaiis and fifty Sikhs held the building against four thousand 
mim. Tlieir principal food was grain, their drink chiefly water, which 
the Sikhs dug for through the floor, when 1 lie stored supiflics wcr<‘ 
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exhausted. TIic aid promised was beaten back, and Koer Sing^li cxiiltiugly 
and truly auiionnced a victory. Still thery lield on, j^avetimc for Colonel 
Eyre to advance, and on the eighth day had the satisfaction of seeing an 
entire brigade retreat bafllcd from a dwelling-house dcfcndiul by a 
thirtieth of th(nr number. Whatever the gallantry of the defence, its 
success and th(i safety of Bcliar was owing to Mr. Boyle. But for his 
foresight and skill, defence would liave been impossible,” 


APPENDIX C (Vol. 1., p. 149.) 

It is only fair to add, with regard to tlic strength of Tiiackweirs 
forc(j, tliat after ho crossed the Chenab lie could hardly have mustered 
more than seven thousand ixien of all arms. 
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